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XXXII 
DAS SCHWACHE PRATERITUM ALS 
MISCHBILDUNG 


D*‘s schwache Priteritum ist hinsichtlich seines Ursprungs und 
seiner Entwicklung in vorhistorischer Zeit vielleicht die am 
heissesten umstrittene Formengruppe der germanischen Gram- 
matik. Dass es den Forschern schwer fillt, sich véllig miteinander 
zu verstindigen, daran sind wir ja auch sonst gewohnt. Aber 
beim schwachen Priteritum scheint der Gegensatz der Ansichten 
grosser und die Einigung demgemiss schwieriger als bei anderen 
Problemen. Was hilft es, hier von einem dentalen Priteritum zu 
sprechen, wenn der eine in dem Dental eine idg.Tenuis, der 
andere darin eine idg. Aspirate oder Spirans sieht? Und wie 
kénnen wir auf Einigung hoffen, wenn wir die Wahl haben, dieses 
Priteritum mit dem griechischen Passiv-Aorist, dem idg. Passiv- 
Partizipium, dem idg. Aktiv-Aorist oder medialen Aorist, dem idg. 
medialen Perfekt oder gar dem Priisens lateinischer Factitiva zu 
verbinden? Es wird nicht nétig sein, diese Vorschlige hier des 
Niheren vorzufiihren und zu priifen. Man findet die Erklirungs- 
versuche, welche bis dahin gemacht waren, einigermassen voll- 
stindig in meiner Monographie Das schwache Priteritum und seine 
Herkunft' aufgezihlt. Das Verzeichnis ist bis auf die Gegenwart 
weitergefiihrt von A. W. M. Odé in der Abhandlung ‘‘Das schwache 
Priteritum in den Gekmanischen Sprachen.’” Ich kann mir Odé’s 
Urteil iiber die neueren Theorien in vielen Fallen zu eigen machen. 
Auch trifft der neue Erklirungsversuch, den er vorlegt, meiner 
Meinung nach wehigstens bis zu e‘nem gewissen Grade das Rich- 
tige. Aber es bleibt doch ein betrichtlicher Rest von Meinungsver- 
schiedenheit, der zu dem Versuche weiterer Verstindigung einlaidt. 
Ein Hauptgrund, der bisher der Einigung im Wege gestanden 
1 Hesperia, 1, Gdttingen, 1912. 
3 Mededeelingen der Kon. Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Deel 61, 
No. 6, Amsterdam, 1926. 
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hat, liegt in dem Vorurteile, das schwache Priiteritum miisse sich 
aus einem einzigen Tempus der indog. Ursprache herleiten oder 
sonstwie durch eine einfache Formel erkliren lassen. Ich selbst 
muss mich in dieser Hinsicht schuldig bekennen, indem ich ver- 
suchte, simtliche Formen an das idg. mediale Perfekt anzukniipfen. 
Mit den von andrer Seite aufgestellten Theorien, einschliesslich 
der neuesten, steht es schwerlich besser. Schon seit einer Reihe 
von Jahren aber hat sich mir die Uberzeugung aufgedringt, dass 
das schwache Priteritum, ahnlich wie das lateinische Perfekt, als 
hybride Bildung gelten miuss, d.h. eine Mischform aus Elementen, 
die von Haus aus nicht zusammengehérten. Der Vergleich mit 
dem lateinischen Perfekt liegt besonders nahe, weil letzteres in 
einigen Formen (namentlich in der 1. sing.) eine alte Medialendung 
neben sonstigen Aktivendungen und zugleich ein buntes Gemisch 
von alten Perfekt-und Aoriststimmen aufweist. Nur miissen wir 
uns hiiten, hier eine geschichtliche Gemeinschaft anzunehmen. Die 
Art der Mischung ist im Germanischen eine andre als im Latein- 
ischen, und das schwache Priteritum bleibt der Hauptsache nach 
eine dem Germanischen eigene Bildung. 

Auf Grund der Endungen sowohl wie auf Grund der Stammbil- 
dung lassen sich deutlich zwei Formenschichten beim schwachen 
Priteritum unterscheiden. Der ersten Schicht gehéren nur zwei 
Formen an, aber Formen, die an Wichtigkeit und Hiufigkeit 
allen iibrigen weit voranstehen, nimlich die 1. und 3. Singu- 
laris des Indikativs. Sehen wir von der 1. sg. des Altnordischen 
mit ihrer Konjunktivendung ab, so stimmen alle germanischen 
Sprachen hier im wesentlichen iiberein. Uberall (ausser im Altnord- 
ischen) haben die beiden Formen dieselbe Endung, und iiberall wo 
Passivformen sich zum Vergleiche bieten, stimmt die gemeinsame 
Endung der 1. und 3. sg. des schw. Prit. zu der gemeinsamen 
Endung der 1. und 3. sing. des Passivs. Das Passiv ist im German- 
ischen bekanntlich auf den Priisensstamm beschrinkt. Von 
diesen Prisensformen unterscheiden sich die entsprechenden For- 
men des schw. Prit. nur durch den Mangel des ‘‘thematischen”’ 
Vokals (z.B. im Gotischen 1. 3. sg. pass. masj-a-da, 1. 3. sg. prit. 
nasi-da), ganz wie im Griechischen )b-o-uat, \b-e-rar im Priisens 
(pass.) und dé-Av-you, Aé-Av-rax im Perfekt (pass.) neben einander 
liegen. Alles weist darauf hin, dass in der 1. und 3. sg. des schw. 
Prit. die alten zum Mediopassiv gehérigen Perfektformen erhalten 
sind. Der Ubertritt dieser Perfektformen aus dem Mediopassiv in 
das Aktiv hat an der 1. sing. des lateinischen Perfekts eine genaue 
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Parallele. Auffallig kénnte zunichst der Mangel der Reduplika- 
tionssilbe im schw. Prit. erscheinen. Aber sie mangelt ja nicht 
villig, denn sie hat sich in dem westgerman. Priteritum *deda bis 
ins heutige Englische (J did, he did) und im alteren Neuhochd. 
(tat = mhd. tet, tete) erhalten. Auch beim starken Priteritum und 
beim latein. Perfekt steht ja die Reduplikationssilbe auf dem 
Aussterbeétat. Alles in allem sehe ich keinen Grund von der 
Erklarung dieser Formen abzugehen, welche ich vor nahezu vier 
Jahrzehnten vorgeschlagen habe.’ Ich sehe in der Tat nicht, wie 
man verniinftigerweise und ohne den Tatsachen Gewalt anzutun, 
eine andre Erklirung geben kann. Nur insofern war der Wider- 
spruch gegen meine Theorie berechtigt, als die Herkunft der 1. und 
3. sing. aus dem Mediopassiv nicht geniigt, um das schwache 
Priteritum véllig dem indog. Medioperfekt gleichzusetzen. 

Einer Bemerkung bedarf nur noch die eigenartige Endung der 1. 
sing. ind. des schw. Prit. im Altnordischen. Die Annahme, dass 
sie auf Ubertragung aus dem Koniunktiv beruht, riihrt von Konr. 
Gislason her, dessen Auffassung ich schon mehrfach‘ gegen abweich- 
ende Ansichten in Schutz genommen habe. Wie jedermann 
weiss, liegt dem altnord. -a zuniichst ein (urspriinglich langes) 
-o zugrunde, das sich in den Runenschriften der alteren Gattung 
tatsichlich vorfindet. Man muss sich hiiten, dieses “‘urnordische”’ 
o als urgermanisch anzusehen und es unmittelbar einem griech. 
oder latein. ausl. -o gleichzusetzen. Die Sache liegt ahnlich wie 
bei dem Zahlworte fiir 8, wo dem dita der altnord. Literatur- 
sprache (=ags. eahia) ahd. u. alts. ahto und got. ahtau entsprechen. 
Auch hier kénnte man sich versucht fiihlen, das zwischen dem 
altn.-ags. -@ und dem got. -au in der Mitte stehende -o des Ahd. 
und Altsichs. unmittelbar mit éxrw und lat. octo zu verbinden, 
wihrend doch indog. -6(v) oder -6(u), d.h. ein langvokalischer 
Diphthong mit fliichtigem Auslaut (oder, anders ausgedriickt, ein 
langer Vokal, gefolgt von halbvokalischem Gleitelaut) zugrunde 
liegt.6 Der in got. ahtau bewahrte urgermanische Diphthong ist 


3 Am. Jour. Philol., IX, 42 ff. Es liegt diesem Aufsatze, der mit wenigen 
Zusitzen in Bezz. Beitr. XVII, 227-244 abgedruckt ist, ein Vortrag zugrunde, den 
ich bei der Jahresversammlung der Mod. Lang. Assn. zu Philadelphia im J. 1887 
hielt. Eine englische Uebersetzung findet sich in den PMLA III, 22-35. 

4Vgl. z. B. Am. Jour. Philol., 1X, 56 und Hesperia, I, 130 ff. 

5 Siehe namentlich R. Meringers Aufsatz “Ueber den Dual der o-Stimme”’ 
KZ., XXVIII (1887), 217 ff. (speziell tiber aind. astéu, S. 228) und vgl. meine 
Bemerkungen im Am. Jour. Philol., IX (1888), 47 u. 55=BB. XVII, 233 u. 242. 
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im Ahd. und Altsichs. zu o kontrahiert. Es liegt kein Grund vor, 
das Verhiltnis des got. -au in der 1. sing. des Konjunktivs (z.B. 
bairau, tawidédjau) zu runischem -o in Formen wie tawido, worahto 
(1. sing. praet.) und zu altnord. -a in der 1. sing. der Konjunktiv- 
formen und der 1. sing. praet. anders zu beurteilen als das von 
got. ahtau: ahd. ahto: altnord. é¢#a. Es mag geniigen, einstweilen 
auf Bezzenberger’s Aufsatz “‘Got. bairau, Konjunktiv von indo- 
germ. bhérd(u),” BB. XXVI (1901), 152-154, zu verweisen. 

Prof. Odé meint (S. 20), Sverdrip habe in seiner Besprechung 
meiner Monographie iiber das schw. Prit.® nachgewiesen, dass es 
unmiglich sei, die as. ahd. Endung -a der 1. und 3. sg. des schw. 
Prat. auf idg. ai zuriickzufiihren. ai erscheine “zwar im Got. als 
-a,aber im Nordischen und Westgerm. als-e.”” Ich kanninSverdrip’s 
Rezension keinen ‘‘Nachweis’” dieser Art finden, sondern nur 
(S. 14) eine Wiederholung eines verjihrten Irrtumes, den ich 
schon im J. 1890 in meinem Aufsatze “Die Behandlung des 
auslautenden ai im Got., Ahd. u. Altsichsischen.”’ widerlegt zu 
haben glaube. Ich habe dort gezeigt, dass der Wandel des ausl. 
-ai zu -a im freien Auslaut nicht eine gotische Eigenheit, sondern 
gemeingermanischist. Dieses -a ist ausserhalb des Gotischen ebenso 
behandelt wie jedes andre germanische -a, z.B. wie das aus -dm 
entstandene -a im Acc. sing. der femininen 4-Stimme (Got. giba). 
Es bleibt im Ahd. erhalten, wihrend es im Nordischen, Angel- 
sichsischen und Friesischen zu e wird. Die Handschriften des 
Heliand und der altsichs. Genesis schwanken zwischen der ahd 
und der friesischen Weise. Beim Nom. sg. der schwachen Dekli- 
nation muss man einen alten Formenunterschied zwischen Ostger- 
manisch und Westgermanisch beriicksichtigen. Hier decken sich 
die ags. Formen nicht mit den nordischen, weil das Nordiscke mit 
dem Gotischen, das Ags. dagegen mit dem Ahd. zusammengeht. 
Sverdrip’s Meinung also, dem aus -ai entstandene got. -a ent- 
spreche westgerm. -e, ist mit dem Tatbestande nicht vereinbar, 
und ich muss bedauern, dass Odé sich durch den folgenschweren 
Irrtum Sverdrip’s an der richtigen Auffassung der urgerm. 
Medialformen im Singular des schw. Prit. hat verhindern lassen. 


Weit gréssere Schwierigkeiten als die beiden bisher besprochener. 
Formen, bietet die zweite Schicht, der alle iibrigen Formen des 
schw. Priteritums angehéren. Die Schwierigkeit liegt vor allem 


© IF, XXXV, Anz. 5-17. 
? Beitrdge zur Kunde der idg. Sprachen, hg. von Bezzenberger, XVII, 1-53. 
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darin, dass das Gotische, die ailteste germanische Sprache, die uns 
genau bekannt ist, hier im Gegensatze zu allen iibrigen german- 
ischen Sprachen steht. Rein fusserlich angesehen besteht der 
Unterschied darin, dass der eigentlichen Endung im Gotischen 
iiberall die Silbe -éd- vorausgeht, wihrend dem Nordischen und 
Westgermanischen dieses ‘“‘Mittelstiick” fehlt. Also z.B. in der 
3. pl. ind. Got. wissedun “wussten”: westgerm. wissun; in der 
3. sg. opt. Got. (and-)hausidédi, westg. hauz(i)di usw. K. F. 
Johansson suchte das ‘“Mittelstiick’? mit Hiilfe der vedischen 
medialen Dualformen auf -dthé, -dté zu erkliren. Seine Theorie 
erschien mir friiher iiberzeugend, wihrend es mir jetzt fraglich 
erscheint, ob wir Eigenheiten der Medialflexion irgendwo anders 
als bei der 1. und 3. sing. (also da wo die gotischen Formen zum 
Westgermanischen stimmen) erwarten diirfen. Ist es nicht am 
natiirlichsten, eine Form wie westgerm. dédum “‘wir taten’”’ még- 
lichst Ahnlich zu erkliren, wie das Subst. déd-s (Stamm dé-di-) 
‘die Tat’? Dann erscheint dé- als die Wurzelsilbe, und das zweite 
-d- als ein aus idg. ¢ entstandenes Suffix. Natiirlich kann es sich 
bei einer Verbalform nicht um das Nominalsuffix, sondern nur um 
ein Element handeln, das etwa mit dem & in griech. ¢-@y-ka und 
lat. fé-ct (nebst fe-fa-k-ed) zu vergleichen wire. Allerdings aber 
mag das Nominalsuffix -ti zusammen mit dem -f- des Partiz. pass. 
und dem anlautenden ¢ mehrerer Personalendungen zur Schaffung 
eines ““Tempuscharakters” ¢ bei Verbalstimmen mit urspriinglich 
vokalischem Auslaut beigetragen haben. Eine ganz dhnliche 
Bildung, auf die ich schon friiher® hingewiesen habe, weist das 
Irische in seinem ¢- Priteritum auf. Jedoch bin ich auch jetzt noch 
der Meinung, dass zwischen dem keltischen und dem germanischen 
t- Priteritum kein unmittelbarer Zusammenhang besteht. Ebenso- 
wenig kann ich fiir die oskisch-umbrischen Verbalformen, auf die 
seinerzeit Brugmann Gewicht legte, und fiir die lateinischen 
Prisentia, die neuerdings Prokosch® zum Vergleich heranziehen 
wollte, einen unmittelbaren Zusammenhang mit dem schwachen 
Priteritum zugeben. In bezug auf Brugmann’s Theorie méchte 
ich auf Sverdrip a. a. O. S. 18 und Odé S. 20 verweisen. Als Belege 
fiir die Verwendung einer dentalen Tenuis bei der Schaffung neuer 
Verbalformen bleiben derartige Parallelen aus den verwandten 
Sprachen gewiss von Interesse. 


* Am. Jour. Philol., IX, 43=BB. XVII, 223. 
* PMLA, XLII (1927), 331-38. 
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Um an dem Aufsatze von Chr. Rogge “Die Entwickelung des 
schw. Prat. im Germanischen als psychologische Formangleich- 
ung’”?® nicht vorbeizugehen, so michte ich glauben, dass der 
Verfasser in der Annahme von Analogiebildung zu weit geht und 
dass das Priiteritum deda die Last, die er ihm aufbiirdet, nicht zu 
tragen vermag. Sollen wir uns wirklich dazu verstehen, die 
é- Priterita, so zu sagen, auf psychologischem Wege in d- Priterita 
umzuwandeln? Ohne die Annahme mannigfacher und tief eingreif- 
ender Neubildungen kommen wir ja beim schw. Priteritum nicht 
aus. Aber ob grade der von Rogge zingeschlagene Weg zum Ziele 
fiihrt, ist eine andre Frage. 

Odé sieht in dem schw. Priter. einen urspriinglichen medialen 
Aorist. Insofern sie einen Zusammenhang mit urspriinglichen 
Medialformen und dem idg. einfachen Aoriste voraussetzt, ist 
mir seine Theorie sympathisch. Aber wie vertrigt sie sich mit den 
tatsiichlich vorliegenden Endungen? In der 1. und 3. sing. eine 
mediale Primirendung, in den iibrigen Formen Endungen, die mit 
denen des starken Perfekts stimmen, also doch wohl aus einem idg. 
Aorist mit Aktivendungen stammen. Ein medialer Aorist scheint 
in beiden Fallen ausgeschlossen, falls wir nicht annehmen wollen, 
die Medialendungen seien ausserhalb des Singulars nachtriglich 
durch Aktivendungen ersetzt. Das wire keineswegs unglaublich. 
Aber liegt es nicht niher, die Formen mit Aktivendungen ohne 
diesen Umweg zuniichst auf einen idg. einfachen Aktiv-Aorist 
zuriickzufiihren? Am leichtesten erklairt sich, scheint mir, der 
germanische ¢-Aorist (um diesen Namen fiir die Formen des schw. 
Prit. mit Aktivendungen zu gebrauchen), wenn wir von dem idg. 
Wurzel-Aorist ausgehen, wie er in Formen wie aind. 4-sthd-m, 
6-sthd-s, 4-sthd-t, d-dd-t, 4-dhi-t, 4-bha-t usw." sowie griech. @-8n-v, 
t-orn-v, ¢-¢v" vorliegt. Hier naimlich findet er sich nicht nur bei 
den Priterito- Prisentia und den schwachen Verben, sondern auch 
in dem Plural *stédum, *stédup, *stédun, den man zur 6. Ablaut- 
reihe der starken Verba zu rechnen pflegt. Im Gotischen ist das 
d dieser Formen, infolge der Abneigung dieser Sprache gegen den 
Konsonantenwechsel (‘‘Verner’s Gesetz’’) im Verbum, durch -}- 
ersetzt, so dass nun stépun zur 3. sg. stép stimmt. Im Westgerm. 
herrscht umgekehrt die Neigung, das -d- der Pluralformen auf den 


10 P. B. Beitr. L (1926), 34-331. 

" Whitney, Sanskr. Gram., 829 ff; A. Macdonell, Vedic Gram.=Grundr. d. 
Indo-ar. Philol., 1, No. 4, 498 ff. 

% G. Curtius, Verbum d. griech. Spr., I, 186 ff. 
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Singular auszudehnen (wie in Engl. J stood, we stood). Aber es 
kann keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass als urgerm. Formen 1. und 
3. sg. stdp, 1. pl. stddum, 3. pl. stddun anzusetzen sind. Die Plural- 
formen stehen auf einer Linie mit westgerm. Formen wie salbddun 
und dédum. Im Gotischen fehlt dédum als selbstindige Verbalform, 
wahrend es anscheinend in Pluralformen wie salbé-dédum, hausi- 
dédum usw. (also dem regelrechten Paradigma der schwachen 
Verba) enthalten ist. 

Man kann versuchen, die tiefe Kluft, welche hier zwischen dem 
Gotischen und den iibrigen altgermanischen Sprachen gihnt, auf 
dreierlei Weise zu iiberbriicken. 

(1) Man sieht die gotische Weise als die altere an, und erklirt 
die nordisch-westgerm. Formen durch Kontraktion. 

(2) Man nimmt an, die Neuerung liege auf Seiten des Gotischen, 
in der Weise, dass Aoristformen wie dé@dum, dédjau usw. an die 
Stelle der Endungen -dum, -djau usw. traten. 

(3) Man sucht zwischen den beiden Extremen zu vermitteln. 

Alle drei Erklarungsweisen haben Verteidiger gefunden. Die 
erste herrschte friiher allgemein und wurde neuerdings namentlich 
von R. Loewe befiirwortet. Auch ich glaubte mich ihr in meiner 
Schrift iiber die Herkunft des schw. Prat. (wenn auch nicht ganz 
mit Loewe iibereinstimmend)" anschliessen zu miissen. Derzweiten 
Weise gab W. Scherer in seinem Buche Zur Geschichte d. deutschen 
Sprache (Berlin, 1868) den Vorzug, indem er zugleich an die Stelle 
der alten Zusammensetzungstheorie die Ansicht setzte, das schw. 
Prat. entspreche im wesentlichen dem griech. Passivaorist. Als 
Vertreter einer vermittelnden Ansicht ist namentlich K. F. Johans- 
son zu nennen, der die gotischen Formen dem Dual, die westgerm. 
-nordischen dem ‘Plural zuwies. Aber auch z.B. Brugmann und 
Sverdrip versuchten (wenn auch in andrer Weise als Johansson) 
eine Vermittlung. Fiir nihere Angaben michte ich auf meine eben 
erwihnte Schrift (= Hesperia, Bd. 1) sowie Sverdrip’s ebenfalls 
schon zitierte Anzeige derselben (JF XXXV, Anz. S. 5-17) ver- 
weisen. 

Ich glaube jetzt, dass die hier vorliegenden Unterschiede 
zwischen den altgermanischen Dialekten sich aus einseitiger Re- 
gulierung der urspriinglichen Formen nach rhythmischen Riick- 
sichten erkliren. Mit rhythmischer Regulierung gingen formelle 
Neuerungen Hand in Hand. Im Gotischen sucht man ausserhalb 


4 Vgl. meine “Bemerkungen zum schw. Prat.” JF XXXIV (1914/15), 209 f. 
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der alten Medialformen méglichst immer zwei Dentale und An- 
naherung an die Flexion von dédum, Opt. dédjau zu gewinnen, 
waihrend man im Westgerm-Nordischen eher weiterer Ausgleich- 
ung zwischen den Medial- und den Aoristformen zustrebt. An 
Ausgleichungen letzterer Art fehlt es freilich auch im Gotischen 
nicht. Die Herausbildung dieser Unterschiede mag schon vor der 
Zeit begonnen haben, als die Goten sich durch ihren Abzug nach 
dem Siidosten (etwa zwischen den J. 180 bis 230 nach Chr.) von 
dem Kerne der germanischen Bevélkerung trennten. Der endgiil- 
tige Abschluss fallt zwar im Gotischen vor Ulfila’s Zeit, wird aber 
schwerlich vor Ablauf des dritten Jahrhunderts erfolgt sein. 

Das verschiedene rhythmische Prinzip besteht darin, dass im 
Gotischen die Plural- (und Dual-) formen des schw. Priteritums 
um eine Silbe linger sind, als die zugehérigen Singularformen. 
Daher z.B. 1. pl. wissédum gegen 1. sg. wissa, 1. pl. ga-hausidédum 
gegen 1. sg. ga-hausida, 1. pl. salbddédum gegen 1. sg. salbdda, und 
aihnlich durchweg. Mit den Pluralformen des Indikativs gehen die 
Optativformen Hand in Hand. (Gewisse Optativformen sind 
natiirlich um eine Silbe linger als die Pluralformen, z.B. 1. sg. 
us-daudida, 1. pl. *us-daudidédum, 3. pl. opt. us-daudidédeina). Es 
herrscht hier also ein ahnlicher Unterschied wie beim starken 
Priateritum zwischen 1. sg. nam, 1. pl. némum, 3. pl. opt. némeina. 
Im Westgerm.-Nordischen dagegen haben Singular und Plural- 
formen dieselbe Silbenzahl: 1. pl. wissum wie 1. sg. wissa, 3. pl. 
asichs. gi-hdrdun und 3. pl. opt. gi-hdrdin wie 3. sg. gi-hdrda; 3. pl. 
ahd. salbdtun wie 1. sg. salbdta, usw. 

Beide Rhythmusformen beruhen auf einseitiger Weiterbildung 
der urgermanischen Verhiltnisse. Das Urgermanische kannte 
sowohl gleichsilbige wie ungleichsilbige dentale Priterita. Die 
gleichsilbigen sind im Gotischen entweder zu ungleichsilbigen 
umgestaltet, z.B. 3. pl. salbddun (gebildet wie westgerm. stddun 
= got. stépun) zu salbddédun; oder sie sind ginzlich unterdriickt, 
wenn die einseitige Einfiigung in die rhythmische Schablone sich 
nicht durchfiihren liess. Zu der Medialform kunpa lautete der 
zugehérige Aorist in der 1. pl. knédum. Im Westgerm. stellte sich 
dazu der Sing. knéda (wohl eine Neubildung nach der Weise der 
Medialformen) ein; oder man fiigte zu kunpa den Plural kunpum. 
Das Gotische liess den Aorist ginzlich fallen, um ihn im Plural 
durch 1. p. kunpédum, 3. p. kunbédun zu ersetzen. So wenig wie 
kunpa: knédum fiigte sich déda: dédum dem rhythmischen Schema 
des Gotischen. So erklirt es sich wohl, dass das Substantiv déd-s 
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wenigstens noch in dem Worte missa-déd-s erhalten ist, wihrend 
das zugehérige Verbum bei Ulfila ginzlich den Synonymen taujan 
(Prt. tawida) und-waurkjan (Prt. waurhta) gewichen ist. 

Ahnlich, wie das Gotische, nur in entgegengesetzter Richtung, 
fiihren die westgerm. Dialekte zusammen mit dem Nordischen 
eine Regelung der Silbenzahl durch. Wir haben allen Grund, das 
gotische Priteritum zu gaggan, 1. 3. sg. iddja, 3. pl. iddjédun als 
eine sehr altertiimliche Bildung mit ungleicher Silbenzahl anzuse- 
hen. Dass der Plural dreisilbig war, wird verbiirgt durch den ags. 
Plural éodon, der auf *ijjddun weist. An Stelle von iddja wiirden 
wir westgerm. eine Form ohne die Endung -don erwarten. Statt 
dessen hat man, um die Gleichsilbigkeit mit dem Plural zu wahren, 
die Form éode geschaffen. 

Die dem Gotischen und dem Westgerm. vorausliegende Flexion 
zu reconstruieren, ist unter diesen Umstanden schwierig. Wenn 
im Westgerm.-Nordischen der Plural meist nur einen Dental 
gegeniiber den zwei Dentalen des Gotischen (z.B. salbddun gegen 
got. salbddédun) aufweist, so méchte man in dem einfachen Dental 
das iltere sehen. Andrerseits machen die gotischen Formen in 
Fallen wie nasidédun gegen westgerm. meridun den Eindruck 
héheren Alters, insofern der Endung -dun im Gotischen ein langer 
Vokal voraufgeht. Denn der lange Vokal, der im Gotischen (wenn 
wir von stépun absehen) stets als 2 erscheint, wird in der Regel auf 
alter Uberlieferung beruhen. Im Einzelnen bleibt hier noch 
manches Riatsel zu lésen. 

Ich kann meine Ausfiihrungen dahin zusammenfassen, dass es 
sich beim schwachen Priteritum um eine komplexe Formengruppe 
handelt, die durch Verschmelzung urspriinglich nicht homogener 
Bestandteile zustande gekommen ist. Wollen wir die bunte 
Menge der Formen mit dem Tempussystem andrer idg. Sprachen 
oder der idg. Ursprache verkniipfen, so kommen wir mit keiner 
Einspainnertheorie aus, sondern haben mindestens ein Zweigespann 
nétig. 

HERMANN COLLITZ 

Johns Hopkins University 





XXXIII 
HAD DANTE READ THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE? 


N HIS prose writings Dante refers to the Politics of Aristotle in 

such a way as to make natural the assumption that he was 
well-acquainted with the work.! Further examination, however, 
suggests that this opinion has but a slight foundation; in fact, it is 
not impossible that Dante never saw a manuscript of the Politics. 

Dante’s method of referring to the Politics when apparently 
quoting is unusual. In no instance does he give the number of the 
book from which the passage he cites is taken, though in quoting 
from other works of Aristotle he normally does so. For example, 
in a large number of references to the Ethics by name, he fails to 
indicate the book but once; the same is true of the Physics; in 
referring to the Metaphysics he fails to give the number of the 
book four times. But among seven references by name to the 
Politics there is not one in which the number of the book appears. 
It is curious that in the same work, the Convivio or De Monarchia, 
Dante should follow one practice for the Politics and another for 
the other works of Aristotle. Moreover, the number of apparent 
references to the Politics without the name of the work, but merely 
with the remark that the Philosopher says a certain thing, is dis- 
proportionately large, four in all. If Dante had been familiar with 
the work or had referred to a manuscript when writing, it seems 
likely that he would have given the number of the book at least 
once. 

The impression made by Dante’s far more numerous references 
to the Ethics is quite different. He seems to have consulted a 
familiar manuscript as he wrote. Some such belief fits the tone of 
Virgil’s words to Dante: 

Non ti remembra di quelle parole, 
Colle quai la tua Etica pertratta 
Le tre disposizion che il ciel non vuole?? 


The words “la tua Etica” suggest intimate knowledge. 

If we abandon at least provisionally the simple and natural 
explanation that Dante mentioned the Politics because he had read 
the work it is necessary to show how he did obtain his knowledge 
of it. At present three works may be mentioned from which some 
of his quotations may have come. 


1 Edward Moore, Studies in Dante, First Series, pp. 92-156, 342-3. 
2 Inferno, ll. 79-81. 
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The first is the De Regimine Principum of Egidio Colonna. In 
the Convivio 4.24.97 Dante refers to him as Egidio Eremita and 
mentions the discussion of youth in the first part of his work. The 
title is given in Italian, but in the same paragraph the titles of the 
Eneid and of Cicero’s De Senectute also appear in Italian. There is 
no reason to suppose that Dante did not read the original Latin 
though there were early translations into both French and Italian. 
The work is based chiefly on the Ethics and the Politics and con- 
tains many references to them. It is dedicated to Philip the Fair 

‘ and supports the French monarchy, yet is not avowedly anti- 
imperial. Its discussions of the good ruler would surely have been 
interesting to the author of the De Monarchia. In a recent article 
R. R. Ugo Mariani says that Dante respected Egidio and yet 
directed against him his treatise on nobility in the fourth book of 
the Convivio Possibly Dante was less opposed to Egidio than 
this writer believes, but at any rate the discussions of Dante and 
of Egidio have points of contact. It is reasonable to assume that 
part of Dante’s knowledge of the Politics came from Egidio. 

A second source is the commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the Ethics of Aristotle. Dante twice cites this work in the Convivio 
and there is internal evidence of his familiarity with it.‘ He may be ot Be 
supposed to have observed the references to the Politics it contains. 

A third source is the commentary of Aquinas on the Metaphysics. ee 
Dante nowhere refers to this commentary though he often mentions ‘s 
the Metaphysics itself. Familiarity with any work of Aristotle need 
not imply knowledge of the commentary on it, yet this commentary 
is surely one Dante would have wished to read, and there is a 
little internal evidence suggesting that he did so. 

It is natural to assume that other works by Aquinas furnished 
Dante with knowledge of the Politics. The Summa contra Gentiles . 

, has a few references to it and contains some Aristotelian matter : He 
not acknowledged. Yet though Dante mentions the work I am 
not able to feel that it is the source of his knowledge of passages 
from the Politics. In the Summa Theologica there are a consider- 
able number of quotations from the Politics, yet it too seems not to 
have served as a source for Dante’s quotations. Indeed it is 
possible to doubt whether he had read the Summa Theologica—a 











* Il Giornale Dantesco, XXIX, 1926, p. 136. 3 

4 Convivio 2.15.126; 4.8.4. See Mariani, op. cit., p. 137, and Gilbert, Dante's : 
Conception of Justice, pp. 20, 115, 148, 183. There are also further unpublished * 
parallels. : 
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work which at least he nowhere mentions. It has been suggested 
that he heard lectures on it,5 but there is no indubitable evidence 
of familiarity. 

To the three sources mentioned may be assigned most of Dante’s 
references to the Politics and attributions to the Philosopher of 
sentiments found in the work. In the De Monarchia Dante writes: 


*"Non solum singulares homines, quin etiam populi, apti nati sunt ad 
principari, quidam alii ad subici atque ministrare: ut Philosophus adstruit 
in iis quae de Politicis; et talibus, ut ipse dicit, non solum regi est ex- 
pediens, sed etiam iustum, etiamsi ad hoc cogantur (2.7.52 ff.). 


By the ipse dicit Dante strengthens his assertion that Aristotle 
thought force might be used against those who should serve. 
Aristotle, however, does not say exactly that, though Egidio infers 
that it is his opinion: 

Videtur tamen velle Philosophus, quod non solum hominis ad bestias, 
sed etiam hominis ad barbaros sit iustum bellum: homines enim barbari 
sylvestres, quia ab usu rationis deficiunt, naturaliter debent esse subiecti 
hominibus pollentibus subtilitate & prudentia. Videtur enim velle, quia 
sapientes naturaliter debent dominari insipientibus, iustum habere bellum 
contra ipsos, si eis nolint esse subiecti. Secundum quem modum loquendi, 
cives, qui magis vigent prudentia & intellectu, iustum habent bellum 
contra rusticos, si recusent subijci illis (2.3.7).° 


In the Convivio Dante discusses the necessity of human society 
and the manifold needs of man, and continues: 


E perd dice il Filosofo,*che ‘’uomo naturalmente @ compagnevole 
animale’ (4.4.9). 


The word compagnevole is obviously Aristotle’s rodirixdv, which in 
the medieval translation of the Politics used by Aquinas is ren- 
dered civile’. Egidio frequently mentions this familiar doctrine, as 
in the words: 


Philosophus |.Politicorum inter alias rationes . . . . probantes hominem 
naturaliter esse sociale animal, etc. (2.1.1). 


As synonyms of sociale Egidio uses civile, politicum, and communi- 
cativum.® In the Italian translation of his work dated 1288, sociale 


* Ugo Mariani, of. cit., p. 135. 

* From the Rome, 1556, edition. 

1 L. 1, ed. Fretté, Paris, 1875. 

* E.g., 3.1.3, 4; 2.1.1. The word communicativum was perhaps suggested by such 
a sentence in the mediaeval Politics as ‘“Horum autem communicatio facit domum 
et civitatem”’ (1.1). 
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is rendered compagnevole.* Possibly Dante took the word into the 
Convivio directly from the translation, or it may have been the 
word commonly used in referring in the vulgar tongue to one of 
Aristotle’s best known ideas. 

In another reference to the same conception in the same book of 
the Convivio, Dante takes directly over the standard Latin word, 
civile: 

Aristotle dice, Uomo é animale civile, per che a lui si richiede non 
pur a sé, ma ad altrui essere utile (4.27.29 ff.). 


The word civile occurs in this sense in the medieval text of the 
Ethics of Aristotle, and in the comment of Aquinas are the words: 
“Homo naturaliter est animal civile’’ (1.9). One is tempted to 
infer that Dante’s first reference to the doctrine came from Egidio, 
and that the second had its source in the passage in the Ethics. In 
the Summa contra Gentiles, for example, where the idea several 
times appears, the words politicum and sociale, rather than civile, 
are used.!° 

In the Convivio Dante gives the familiar Aristotelian series of 
man’s organizations, the family, village orneighborhood, andcity;" 
but he goes a step farther and adds the un-Aristotelian divi- 
sion of the kingdom, made up of a union of cities: 


E siccome un uomo a sua sufficienza richiede compagnia domestica di 
famiglia; cosi una casa a sua sufficienza richiede una vicinanza, altrimenti 
molti difetti sosterrebbe, che sarebbono impedimento di felicita. E peroc- 
ché una vicinanza non pué a sé in tutto satisfare, conviene a satisfacimento 
di quella essere la citta. Ancora la citta richiede alle sue arti e alle sue 
difensioni avere vicenda e fratellanza colle circonvicine cittadi, e perd fu 
fatto il regno (4.4.10 ff.). 


In the De Monarchia (1. 3. 34) is a similar but briefer passage. 
As might be expected from a supporter of the French monarchy, 
Egidio also adds the kingdom to the Aristotelian series, giving one 
of his chapters the title: ‘Quod praeter communitatem civitatis, 
utile fuit in vita humana esse communitatem regni.” (3. 1. 5). As 
these words suggest, his argument is avowedly taken from the 


* E.g., 2.3.11; the Florence, 1858, edition. 

10 Contra Gentiles, 3.85.10; 118.3; 128.1; 129.4; 131.3. But in none of these 
passages is Aristotle mentioned; perhaps it was assumed that the idea would be 
recognized as his. 

4 Politics, 1.2. 
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Politics. Dante’s two reasons for the kingdom, the carrying on of 
necessary arts and defense, are both to be found in Egidio: 


Vicus, in quo exercetur ars fabrilis, indiget vico alio, in quo exercetur 
ars textoria, eo quod homines ad sufficientiam vitae indigeant tam operibus 
fabrorum quam textorum..... Tertia via ad investigandum hoc idem, 
sumitur ex parte defensionis & remotionis impedimentorum hostium. 
Videmus enim quod cum aliqua civitas impugnatur confoederat se civitati 
alij, ut melius possit resistere impugnationem hostium: cum ergo regnum 
sit quasi quaedam confederatio plurium civitatum, eo quod uniantur sub 
uno rege, cuius est quamlibet partem regni defendere, & ordinare civilem 


potentiam aliarum civitatum ad defensionem cuiuslibet civitatis regni;. 


si contingat eam ab extraneis impugnari, propter faciliorem defensionem 
& tuitionem utile fuit ex pluribus communitatibus politicis constituere 
communitatem unam regni (3.1.5). 


The earlier part of this passage and other similar passages illustrate 
the reference to Aristotle, “il maestro vostro,” in Paradiso 8. 120, 
where he is invoked to justify diversity of occupations. Dante’s 
words “diversi offici’’ echo Egidio’s ‘‘diversitas officiorum”’ (3. 1. 
8). 

Dante attributes to the Philosopher in the Politics the saying 
that the individual is part of the state: ‘‘Homo sit pars quaedam 
civitatis, ut per Philosophum patet in suis Poticis’’ (De Mon. 
2. 8. 13). The word patet perhaps indicates that Dante is drawing 
an inference rather than quoting; Aristotle says that the man who 
has no need of human society is either a god or a beast and “nulla 
pars est civitatis” (1. 2). Egidio more than once makes use of this, 
as for example, when he writes: 

Quicunque non civiliter vivit (nisi ex paupertate, vel ex fortuna hoc 


accidat) vel est bestia & sceleratus & sine iugo, non valenslegem & societa- 
tem supportare, vel est quasi deus idest divinus, eligens altiorem vitam, 


propter quod scribitur primo Poli[ticorum] quod non potens alijs com- . 


municare, nulla est pars civitatis, sed vel est bestia vel est deus (3.1.3) 


In the De Vulgari Eloquentia 1. 2 Dante says that speech 
characterizes man, in distinction from the angels and the lower 
animals; for the latter, ‘‘non solum non necessaria fuit locutio, 
sed prorsus damnosa fuisset, quum nullum amicabile commercium 
fuisset in illis.”” The last clause is a reference to the social nature 
of man, which Aristotle proves in part from man’s power of speech 
(Politics 1. 2). The argument is taken over and developed by 
Egidio: 

12 In the Italian translation occur the words ‘‘diversi uffici” (3.2.3). 
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Probatur enim in principio secundi libri, ex parte sermonis hominem 
esse naturaliter animal sociale, eo quod per sermonem acquirimus in- 
structionem & disciplinam. Hoc autem ex parte sermonis ostendere 
possumus hominem esse naturaliter animal politicum & civile, ex eo quod 
vox humana, quae dicitur sermo, est aliter significativa, quam vox bru- 
torum. Unde Philos[ophus] ait I. Pol. quod in alijs animalibus ab homine, 
usque ad hoc eorum natura pervenit, ut vox sit eis signum delectabilis & 
tristabilis: ut Labeant sensum delectabilem & tristabilem: hoc enim sibi 
invicem per vocem significant... .. Si natura dedit homini sermonem, 
naturalis est illa communitas quae ordinatur ad illa, quae sunt apta nata 
exprimi per sermonem: iustum enim & iniustum non proprie habet esse 
in communitate domestica, sed in communitate civili..... Utraque 
tamen communitas erit naturalis tam domestica quam civilis, eo quod 
per sermonem nobis datum a natura repraesentatur conferens & nocivum, 
& iustum & iniustum (3.1.4). 


Though in De Vulgari Eloguentia Dante does not attribute the 
argument to Aristotle, he probably knew that it was derived from 
the Philosopher; he certainly did if his source was the De Regimine 
Principium. 

In the De Monarchia Dante writes that 

Monarcha .... vult omnes homines bonos fieri, quod esse non potest 
apud oblique politizantes. Unde Philosophus in suis Politicis ait quod in 
politia obliqua bonus homo est malus civis; in recta vero, bonus homo et 
civis bonus convertuntur (1.12.64 ff.). 


The last statement is not the opinion of Aristotle, who writes, and 
reiterates: 


Quoniam impossibile similes esse omnes cives, non utique erit virtus 
una civis et boni viri (Politics 3, lect. 3). 


In his commentary on the Ethics Aquinas refers as follows to this 
passage: 

In tertio enim libro Politicae ostenditur quod non est idem simpliciter 
esse virum bonum, et esse civem bonum, secundum quamcumque politiam. 
Sunt enim quaedam politiae, non rectae, secundum quas aliquis potest 
esse civis bonus, qui non est vir bonus; sed secundum optimam politiam 
non est aliquis civis bonus, qui non est vir bonus (5, lect. 3). 


The last part of the second sentence, which is a less inclusive form 
of Dante’s statement, is Aquinas’ own addition to the analysis in 
the Politics. There can be little doubt that he understood the Phi- 
losopher; at least, in the Summa Theologica™ he follows Aristotle 


*E.g., If. I. 92.1.3. 
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closely, and in the commentary on the Politics he writes: ‘‘Relin- 
quitur ergo, quod non sit eadem virtus boni civis et boni viri.” 
Egidio, on the other hand, misrepresents Aristotle: 


In recta enim Politia (ut vult Philosophus circa principium 3. Polit.) 
eadem est virtus boni civis, & boni viri; & per idem sive per eosdem mores, 
est aliquis bonus civis, & bonus homo (3.2.34).™ 


Because of the verbal similarity, this passage rather than that in 
the commentary on the Ethics is probably to be considered Dante’s 
source. 

In the De Monarchia Dante asserts that politics and the practice 
of the arts are both handmaids of speculation; ‘‘ex quo iam inno- 
tescit illud Politicae:intellectuscilicet vigentesaliis naturaliter prin- 
cipari” (1. 3. 91). In the medieval Politics it is quite differently 
worded: “Quod quidem enim potest mente praevidere, principans 
natura et dominans natura” (1, lect. 1). In the Procemium of his 
commentary on the Metaphysics, Aquinas sets forth the same idea 
almost in the words of Dante: 


Nam sapientis est alios ordinare. Quae autem sit haec scientia, et circa 
qualia, considerari potest, si diligenter respiciatur quomodo est aliquis 
doneus ad regendum. Sicut enim, ut in libro praedicto [i.e., in Politicis] 
iPhilosophus dicit, homines intellectu vigentes, naturaliter aliorum rectores 
et domini sunt: homines vero qui sunt robusti corpore, intellectu vero 
deficientes, sunt naturaliter servi. 


In Egidio also the word vigere occurs: 
Nam ille proprie est dominus, qui viget intellectu: ille vero est proprie 
servus (ut patet per Philosophus I. Politic.) qui deficiens intellectu, pollet 


fortitudine corporali. Servus ergo, quia seipsum nescit dirigere, expedit 
ei ut obtemperet & serviat ei, qui viget prudentia & intellectu (2.1.5). 


In the same chapter occur the words ‘‘vigentes intellectu.” It 
should be observed, however, that the word principari occurs in 
Dante and Aristotle, and not in Aquinas and Egidio. On the whole, 
Aquinas seems the most probable source, especially since the next 
quotation is obviously from the brief Procemium of the Meta- 
physics. 

In the De Monarchia Dante says that the need for an emperor 
potissimis et patentissimus argumentis ostendi potest; quorum primum 
ab auctoritate Philosophi adsumatur de suis Politicis. Adserit enim ibi 


4 T have corrected the incorrect 1eading 4. Polit., which appears in all the texts 
I have seen, to 3. Polit. The words circa principium do not appear in the 1473 


(Augsburg) edition. 
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venerabilis eius auctoritas, quod quando aliqua plura ordinantur ad unum, 
oportet unum eorum regulare seu regere, alia vero regulari seu regi (1.5. 
12 ff.). 


In a similar context he writes in the Convivio: 


A queste ragioni si possono riducere le parole del Filosofo, ch’ egli nella 
Politica dice, che, quando pid cose a uno fine sono ordinate, una di quelle 
conviene essere regolante, ovvero reggente, e tutte l’altre rette e regolate 
da quella (4.4.44 ff.). 


The original passage in the Politics runs as follows: 
Quandocumque enim ex pluribus constituta sunt, et fiunt unum aliquod 


commune, sive ex conjunctis, sive ex divisis, in omnibus videtur principans 
et subjectum (1, lect. 3). 


But the first sentence of the Procemium of the commentary on 
the Metaphysics reads thus: 


Sicut docet Philosophus in Politicis suis, quando aliqua plura ordinantur 
ad unum, oportet unum eorum esse regulans, sive regens, et alia regulata, 
sive recta. 


Dante is clearly following this passage, rather more closely in the 
Convivio than in the De Monarchia. 

In the De Monarchia 2. 3. 15 Dante remarks that the Philosopher 
in the Politics says: ‘‘Est enim nobilitas virtus et divitiae anti- 
quae.” In the explanation that follows he shows that AEneas was 
virtuous and that his ancestors and wives were of noble stock and 
wealthy. In the Convivio 4. 3-15 he contests vigorously the belief 
that wealth is connected with nobility, and holds for virtue alone, 
assigning to the Emperor the words in the De Monarchiaattributed 
to Aristotle. These passages have been used as proof that the 
Convivio is earlier than the De Monarchia, on the ground that if 
Dante had known the saying as Aristotle’s when he composed 
the earlier work he would have mentioned the Philosopher in 
it. This is perhaps not so certain as it first appears. Egidio must 
have been familiar with Aristotle’s dictum, yet he does not men- 
tion it in his discussion of nobility. He even combats Aristotle 
to the extent of asserting that to make nobility dependent on 
wealth is a popular error. There is a nobility according to vul- 
gar opinion, but “‘vera nobilitas est secundum excessum virtutum 
& bonitatem morum” (2. 3. 18).% Egidio allows more to riches 


16 T have followed the editions of 1473 and 1482 in reading virtutum rather than 
virtutem. 
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than does Dante, but he still furnishes an example of a devoted 
Aristotelian who differs from the Master in somewhat the same 
manner as Dante. This is one more bit of evidence showing that 
it is an error to assume that any first-rate medieval mind was in 
bondage to Aristotle. Possibly Dante, like Egidio, was not ig- 
norant of Aristotle’s saying when he wrote the Convivio. 

In this quotation about riches and nobility, Dante’s wording 
is practically that of Aristotle, except that Dante uses the word 
nobilitas instead of ingenuitas.° The commentator on the passage, 
not Aquinas but Peter of Alvernia, uses the word nobilitas. Even 
he weakens Aristotle by saying that riches are not of the ratio 
of nobility, but are necessary to virtue. In the Convivio Dante, 
as it were, follows both text and comment by explaining that 
gentilezza and nobilitd mean the same thing.!” 

In the De Monarchia Dante says that the king exists for the 
people, and continues: 

Quia quemadmodum non politia ad leges, quinimo leges ad politiam 
ponuntur, sic secundum legem viventes, non ad legislatorem ordinantur, 
sed magis ille ad hos, ut etiam Philosopho placet in iis quae de praesenti 
materia nobis ab eo relicta sunt (1.12.77). 


This smacks of the text of the Politics itself, which reads: 


Ad politias enim leges oportet poni, et ponuntur omnes: sed non 
politias ad leges (4, lect. 1). 


Dante has changed the order of the clauses, but the characteristic 
words are there. Dante’s reference to the legislator seems to be 
an inference from Aristotle’s objection to the tyrant, who con- 
siders his private ends rather than the good of the people. Here 
also Egidio is a possible source, for he writes: 


Ideo dicitur 4. Politicorum quod non oportet adaptare politias legibus, 
sed leges politiae, quas leges oportet diversas esse secundum diversitatem 
politiarum (3.2.26). 


The order of clauses is as in Dante, but adaptare is used instead 
of ponere; ponere does, however, occur in the context. 

There remains one instance in which I can suggest no possible 
source except the Politics itself. Speaking in the De Monarchia 
1. 5. 33 on the necessity for one ruler, Dante quotes exactly, 


© Politics, 4, lect. 7. 
17 4.14.67. 
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except for the omission of enim, the saying: “Omnis enim domus 
regitur a senissimo.’'® The quotation is referred merely to the 
Philosopher, without mention of the Politics; possibly Dante found 
the reference in that form in some such writer as Egidio. 

On the ground of verbal similarity alone, not more than one- 
third of Dante’s apparent quotations may be held to come di- 
rectly from the Politics rather than from one of the other sources 
mentioned. The evidence I have given does not prove that 
Dante had never read the Politics, but it does show that he often 
quoted at second hand; hence that he did not commonly refer 
to a manuscript of Aristotle as he wrote. Moreover, it seems 
probable, or at least possible, that all of his quotations are at 
second hand, for since the majority of them can be traced to 
three medieval books, the remainder may well have come from 
other medieval writings or from lectures to which Dante listened 
in the schools. 

There are reasons why Dante should have been less familar 
with the Politics than with some of the other works of Aristotle. 
There were no versions from the Arabic; in fact, according to Pro- 
fessor Grabmann, the only version possessed by the scholastics was 
that by William of Moerbeke.'® He also gives evidence that St. 
Thomas did not become acquainted with the Politics until well on 
in his career, and agrees with von Hertling in dating the Latin 
translation about 1260, five years before Dante’s birth. Hence in 
Dante’s lifetime knowledge of the Politics and circulation of 
manuscripts of it probably were less general than if it had appeared 
earlier and in more than one translation. 

St. Thomas began a commentary on the Politics but carried it 
only through the first two books and the first six lectiones, that 
is, the first eight chapters, of the third book.?° Correspondingly, in 
the Summa Theologica his citations from books later than the third 
are very few. Something of the same sort is true of Dante’s 
references; only three are from books later than the first. Two 
of these,—both from the fourth book of the Politics and both 
found in the De Monarchia,—-are also among those which, so far 
as the present evidence goes, seem to have come directly from 
Aristotle. This condition confirms the view that the De Monarchia 


18 Politics 1, lect. f. 

19 Martin Grabmann, Forschungen iiber die lateinischen Aristotlestibersetzungen 
des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Miinster i. W., 1916), pp. 238-40. 

*° Martin Grabmann, Die echten Schriften des hl. Thomas von Aquino, pp. 206-7 | 
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was written after Dante gained more knowledge of the Politics 
than he possessed when he wrote the Convivio. Egidio seems to 
have been familiar with the entire Politics, though in the De 
Regimine he quotes more frequently from the earlier than from 
the later books. 

According to Professor Grabmann, the Politics often appears 
in thirteenth-century manuscripts which also contain the Ethics, 
though the two texts are also found separately. It was possible 
also to have a text of either work without the commentary by 
Aquinas, or a commentary without the work itself. Either text 
or commentary could be combined with other works. For ex- 
ample, the comment on the Ethics and the De Regimine are found 
together in a manuscript of Dante’s time in the library of Caius 
College, Cambridge.** Hence, even if Dante had a manuscript 
of the Ethics we cannot therefore assume that he also had one of 
the Politics. 

Moreover, it can hardly be asserted that apart from acknowl- 
edged quotations Dante’s writings show greater familiarity with 
the Politics than can be accounted for by his knowledge of Egidio, 
Aquinas, and other writers or lecturers. Altogether, my inclination 
is to believe that the poet had never studied the work itself. 

This, if true, would support the wide-spread belief that media- 
val authors seldom had opportunity or even desire to read ex- 
tensively in the books they cite—a belief that obviously springs 
from the assumption that the middle ages were very ‘‘dark.” 
Professor Thorndike may be taken to represent a contrary be- 
lief: 


Modern writers concerning medieval learning have too often proceeded 
upon the gratuitous assumption that medieval writers seldom were 
directly acquainted with the authorities which they cite. But... . why 
should medieval scholars take their citations at second hand? The original 
works were fairly accessible; the earliest manuscripts we have of them are 
almost invariably medieval, and probably they had many, many more 
copies that are now destroyed, and possibly some originals that are 
now forever lost... . . On the whole, I am inclined to think that medieval 
writers had read quite as much of the works listed in their bibliographies 
as modern writers have of those listed in theirs.” 


31 Montague Rhodes James, Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Library of Gonville 
and Caius College 2.578, ms. no. 508. 
Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, 11, 404-5. 
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The argument from Dante is not a refutation of Professor 
Thorndike; in fact if he had cited only from the Ethics Dante 
would appear unimpeachable in his use of passages from Aris- 
totle. Obviously he preferred direct quotation. On the other 
hand, there must have been some reason why he did not make 
direct use of such a work as the Politics, for which he had, or 
was prepared to have, the highest esteem, and which he must 
have endeavored to obtain. One is tempted to find the reason 
for his failure not in his own negligence but in the scarcity and 
high price of medieval books, to believe that there were no copies 
in the collections available to Dante and that he was too poor 
to secure one for himself. Medieval conditions forced him to be 
content with such scraps as he found in the books he could obtain. 
It need not be supposed, however, that such conditions always 
prevailed against the scholar. Aquinas apparently was able to 
overcome them; so far as I have observed, his habits in the use 
of sources do little violence to the ideals of the present. But 
Dante was not producing formal treatises; the Convivio may be 
called’ popular and the De Monarchia occasional. Above all his 
temperament was that of the poet. It is true that in his theory 
of art aesthetic qualities seem to reside chiefly in “‘lo bello stile,” 
and that he considered the matter of serious poetry to be sound 
learning and good doctrine. Yet his erudition and his manner 
of employing it even in his prose are those of a man who is first 
a poet and afterwards a scholar. Study of his methods of work 
illuminates the conditions of authorship in the middle ages, but 
can hardly furnish examples of its best scholarly practice. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Duke University 
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DANZA DEL SANTISSIMO NACIMIENTO, 
A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PLAY 
BY PEDRO SUAREZ DE ROBLES 


F THIS little play two editions have been recorded. Mora- 
tin alone, as far as I know, has seen a copy of the earliest 
known edition, Madrid, 1561. He reproduced the initial stage- 
directions and gave a short summary of the text,'! and upon this 
are apparently based whatever accounts of the play have appeared 
in later works on the Spanish stage.? The second edition, Madrid, 
1606, which is here reprinted, has been briefly described by Salva 
(nr. 1426), Heredia (nr. 2349) and Gallardo (nr. 3993). When 
the latter examined it, it was a part of Béhl de Faber’s library. 
The copy owned by Salv4 was acquired by the Biblioteca Naci- 
onal, Madrid, where it is now preserved under the signature 
R.4048. It is bound in blue morocco, gold-tooled, with Salv4’s 
mark, the two clasped hands, on both covers. 
A full and exact description, especially of the title-page, has not 
yet been given: 


DANZA DEL SANTISSI-/mo Nacimiento de nuestro Sefior/ Iesu 
Christo, al modo Pastoril./ Compuesta por PedroSuarez de Robles Clerigo 
de Euangelio’, /natural de Ledesma‘./Son interlocutores. Vn Angel, y ocho 
Pastores, el primero se llama/ Anton, y el segundo Rebanado, y el tercero 
Pasqual, el quarto To-/ ral, el quinto Pelejon, el sexto Pelayo, el setimo 
Rebollo, el/ octauo Tereso, y S. Ioseph, y Nuestra Sefiora, y el nifio/ Iesus. 
Y otros quatro Angeles que estaran con/ vnos quatro Ciriales junto al 
Naci-/ miento y a su tiempo canta-/ ran vn Villancico./ Y lo que mas se ha 


1 Ortgenes, Obras, I, 202-204. 

2 Cf. e.g., Schack (Mier’s tr.), I, 381-383; Alvarez Espino, Ensayo histérico del 
teatro espafiol, CAdiz, 1876; La Barrera, Catdlogo, s. v.; Crawford, Spanish drama 
before Lope de Vega, p. 138 f. 

8 The function of the lector (the third of the minor orders) in the early hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which consisted in reading the Gospel, was early 
in the Middle Ages taken over by the deacon, ordained to the second of the major 
orders, and designated generally as didcono, more rarely as evangelistero and here 
as Clerigo de Euangelio. The reading of the epistles was the task of the immediately 
inferior subdidcono or epistolero, while the singing of the Mass was the privilege of 
the immediately superior sacerdote or misacantano. Cf. “ala puerta macarena/ 
encontre con vn ordenado/ ordenado de vn euangelio/ que missa no auia cantado” 
(Romance de Don Fadrique maestro de Santiago in Cancionero de Amberes, s.a., ed. 
Menéndez Pidal, fol. 167 ro. Read “de euangelio.” 

‘ Probably the town of that name in the province of Salamanca. 
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de hazer, a la buelta desta hoja se vera./ [Small rectangular woodcut rep- 
resenting the adoration of the Christ-child, tighty bundled up, in the man- 
ner of Della Robbia babies, attended by Mary (in a flowing cloak) and 
Joseph, one on each side of the child, both praying. They are shown out- 
side a building, under a highly conventionalized small thatch, surmounted 
by the star. Rolling fields are visible in the distance. The ass looks on 
through a high romanesque window at the right.] Impresso cé licécia, 
en Madrid, en casa de Miguel Serrano/ de Vargas en este Afio de. 1606. 
//4°, 142X194 mm., 8 pp., no sigs., roman letter, text in two columns. 
The last page is in larger type, and its lower part is taken up by an ela- 
borate ornamental block-design. 


Beyond the indication on the title-page nothing thus far is known 
of the author. 

With the exception of three villancicos, the metrical form is 
the octosyllabic quintilla, on three rhyme-schemes: (1) abbab, 
(2) abaab, (3) ababa, distributed as follows: 


Lines 1+ 50 abbab (10 stanzas) 
51+ 86 Villancico 
87-126 abbab (18 stanzas) 
127-146 Villancico 
147-176 abbab ( 6 stanzas) 
177+201 abaab (5 stanzas) 
202-241 abbab (4 stanzas) | sternating 
abaab (4 stanzas) 
242+246 ababa (1 stanza) 
247+266 abaab (4 stanzas) 
267-291 abbab (5 stanzas) 
293-331 Villancico 


‘The three rhyme-schemes are thus represented with the rela- 
tive frequencies: (1) 33 stanzas; (2) 13 stanzas; (3) 1 stanza. 
The first two villancicos, in octosyllabic lines, are similar in con- 
struction, but of different length. They may be schematized as 
follows, the heavy-faced letters referring to identical or nearly 
identical lines: 1. abba//cddc/abba//effe/abba. 2. ab/ab//cd/ 
dc/abab//ef/fe/ab/ab. The second villancico is sung in alternat- 
ing groups of two lines by the angels and the shepherds. The 
third, in six-syllable lines, is less regular, but in spite of a number 
of waif-rhymes, represented by x, it shows the main features of the 
other two, namely a redondilla for the first cuarteta of each group 
(except in the first cuarteta of the first eight-line group) and the 
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refrain at the end of each group: xaxa//xaxa//xxxx/dexa// 
Segf/faxa//hith/haxa//jkkj/jaxa. 

There is nothing notable about the rhymes. The apparent 
irregularity of 102 eran-105 hizieron is probably due to a mis- 
print. The words Belén (292), Marta (294, 306, 314, 322, 330) 
and Christo (302), all in the last villancico, are treated as waifs. 


There is syneresis in Simeon (35), veo (228), capatearas (318). 
Ruido occurs with three (88) or two (151) syllables. Hiatus 
before mute / not justified by the pause in the line occurs in 
235 (Dios y/hombre Iesu Christo). There is, however, no hiatus 
before h<Latin f, before accented syllable in 91 (se hizo), 125 
(de higos); before unaccented syllable in 167 (eso haremos) and 
177 (mi hazedor), but hiatus is observed in one case, 160 (de/ 
hierros). A few rather strong cases of synalepha are found: 171 
(sea intercessora) (cf. the above mentioned cases of syneresis of 
e0, ea), 287 (tu Anton) and 303 (quanto a humanidad). 

The play was probably performed in or about 1561, or earlier, 
in a church, possibly in a Southern Spanish town. At least 87 
and 96 suggest a town, while the figs (125) may indicate a southern 
origin.’ It was apparently expected that it might also be per- 
formed elsewhere: ‘‘si huuiere aparejo.” 

Apart from their interest in describing minutely what might 
be called ritual dancing ina Roman Catholic church in the six- 
teenth century, the stage-directions are probably unique in their 
indications for effective group ng and for mimicry and expression 
in the individual actors: Mary and Joseph “de rodillas . . . . pues- 
tas las manos como contemplando;” the angels “repartidos a 
vn lado y a otro los rostros bueltos vnos a otros, y mirando hazia 
el Nifio;” the shepherds hearing the voice of the angel ‘‘mi- 
rando para arriba a vna y otra parte.”” When the actors must not 
change their places or their grouping, this is expressly indicated 
(after 86 and 146). Some latitude was left, however, to indi- 


5 The year 1561 is a late but by no means improbable date for a performance 
in a church. Elsewhere I shall publish before long an inquiry into the circumstances 
surrounding dramatic performances in Spanish churches and convents in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

* The elaborate dancing might point to some Catalan town near the eastern 
seaboard, such as Gerona or Vich, in whose cathedrals extra-liturgical develop- 
ments have flourished exuberantly. 
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vidual dancing talent (after 176 “‘desque ha hecho alguna mu- 
dan¢a’’). The movements of parallel dancers are synchronized, 
their starting cue and final position given (after 186) and the 
dancing of the last villancico is duly correlated with its coplas, 
divided between shepherds and angels. 

Scenery is not mentioned, but perhaps 286 (alredor deste 
portal) suggests that there may have been some representation 
of the stable, possibly over the altar steps. As to the actors, they 
were probably either persons connected with the church or clerics 
with lower orders.’ Mary and Joseph enter the church, pro- 
bably from the sacristy, under the consecrated palio del santts- 
simo Sacramento. The angel’s announcement to the shepherds, 
from the pulpit, has some of the features of a prologue® and 
indicates the official nature of the occasion with the final words: 
‘fa Dios que la Terarchia haze fiesta singular.” 

It is very likely that the Infant Jesus was represented by a 
doll. Thus, in the cathedral of Palma de Mallorca, to celebrate 
the Assumption of the Virgin, it was a medieval custom to place 
a human likeness on a bed in the middle of the church, and at 
lauds twelve priests, representing the apostles, would be seated 
around it, all in deacon’s vestments, except John, who wore a 
chasuble and carried a palm in his hand.® In Valencia, at Pen- 
tecost of 1463, an image of the Virgin was used ina spectacle in 
which the parts of the Jews were taken by priests who wore 


7In the little eclogue which forms a part of Ifigo de Mendoza’s Vita Christi 
(ca. 1480) (Cancionero del siglo xv, ed. Foulcxé-Delbosc, I, 19) the shepherd Juan 
Pastor, upon seeing the angel who announces the birth of Christ, recognizes the 
vestments he had seen when a cleric (“‘el untado”’) took the part of the angel in a 
Saint John-play. 

8 The prologue is spoken by an angel in Pedro Altamira (or Altamirando)’s 
La aparicion que hizo Jesu Christo a los dos discipulos que yuan a Emaus (1523) 
(Romanic Review, XIII, 228), in Gil Vicente’s Auto da Historia de Deos (1537) and 
in Francisco de las Cuebas’ Representacion de los martires Justo y Pastor (1568) 
(Revue hispanique, XIX, 428). 

® Villanueva, Viaje literario 4 las iglesias de Espafia, XX, 199 f. This ritual 
was still in use in 1511. Magnin (Histoire des marionettes, 2nd ed., Paris, 1862, p. 
112 f.) describes a somewhat similar ceremony, followed by the ‘assumption’ 
of an articulated doll representing the Virgin, in the ‘Mitouries de la mi-aott,’ 
instituted at Dieppe in the fifteenth century and which were celebraed until 1647. 
Also pertinent is an ordinance by the Synod of Orihuela in 1600, quoted by Magnin: 
“Jubemus imagunculae parvae, fictili opere confectae et fuco consignatae, si vani- 
tatem praebeant, ad altare ne admoveantur in posterum.”’ (Collect. maxim. conci- 
lior. Hispaniae et Novi Orbis, Romae, 1693, IV, 718 f.) 
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masks.!® And still to-day, in the mystery-play of Elche, the soul 
of Mary, when it ascends to Heaven at the end of the first day, 
is represented by a small doll." In the middle of the sixteenth 
century (1553) the German reformer Naogeorg (Thomas Kirch- 
meyer) described a Roman-Catholic Christmas-celebration which 
may fairly be taken as representative for Spain as well as for 
northern countries: 


Three Masses euery Priest doth sing upon that solemne day, 

With offrings vnto euery one, that so the more may play. 

This done, a woodden childe in clowtes is on the aultar set 

About the which both boyes and gyrles do daunce and trymly iet, 

And Carrols sing in prayse of Christ, and for to helpe them hear 

The Organs answere euery uerse, with sweete and solemne cheere. 
The Priestes do rore aloude, and round about the parentes stande, 

To see the sport, and with their voyce do helpe them and their hande."* 


One century later, in 1659, a Christmas performance at Val- 
ladolid, witnessed without much sympathy by Francois Bertaut, 
developed in the following manner: Among the probably masked 
priests who acted it 


Il y en avoit .... qui portoient deux images bien habillées, l’une de 
la Vierge & l’autre de saint Ioseph, qu’ils faisoient danser, en suite en venoit 
un autre qui portoit un petit lit ot estoit l’enfant Iesus, aprés avoir fait 
bien des folies ils placerent l’Enfant sur les marches de 1’Autel, ou tous les 
Cordeliers les uns aprés les autres le furent adorer, puis les Masques s’en 
allerent. On mit l’Enfant, la Vierge avec saint Ioseph sur ]’Autel, & on 
commenca la Messe." 


Modern Christmas festivities in Spain still preserve elements 
of the older Church performances. Thus in the celebration in the 
house of the ‘Tia Pavona’ described by Ferndn Caballero, there 
was, of course, an elaborate Nacimiento,“ but not all the characters 
were inanimate. While the villancicos and canciones were being 


10H. Mérimée, L’art dramatique a Valencia, pp. 5, 6. 

1 Pedrell, La Festa d’ Elche, Paris, 1906, p. 25. 

2 Regnum papisticum, quoted here in the translation by Barnaby Googe, 
London, 1570, ed. R. C. Hope, 1880, fol. 45 ro. 

13 Journal du voyage d’Espagne, Paris, 1669, p. 191. Cassan’s reprint, Revue 
hispanique, XLVII (1919), p. 168. 

4 The descriptions of such Nacimientos, for instance by Emilia Pardo Bazan 
(Obras completas, XXV, 65) and Galdés (Noche Buena; La Mula y el Buey) will be 
recalled. 
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sung and the packed audience in the small room joined in the 
refrains, two children danced before the nacimiento: 


Cada vez que conclufa una copla, los dos nifios que habfan bailado se 
acercaban con sus mejillas encendidas y sus brillantes ojos al retablo, y 
abriendo sus bracitos, se arrodillaban y exclamaban:—Por Ti!® 


In the second part of Caballero’s tale, Manolito, the little found- 
ling of the first part, splendidly arrayed as a wingéd angel, is 
taken to church on Twelfth Night: 


Allf se habia puesto el misterio al pie del altar. La Virgen y San José 
eran dos hermosas efigies, y entre ambos estaba el recién nacido echado 
sobre paja. A cada lado se colocaba un nifio vestido de Angel, de rodillas, 
con sus manitas cruzadas en sefial de adoracién..... Entraron entonces 
gravemente muchos hombres vestidos de pastores, trayendo sus ofrendas 
al recién nacido, bailando luego al pie del altar con movimientos lentos 
y gtaves..... 


The general use of inanimate figures, due sometimes to a certain re- 
luctance against seeing divine characters impersonated by laymen, 
may also be noted, perhaps still at the present day, in the popular 
religious festivities of country-towns during Holy Week. 

Thus, in Burguillos, for the traditional representation of the 
via dolorosa, the image of Christ, taken from the church, is stopped 
in the Plaza del Llano de la Fuente, where ‘la buena muger,’ 
that is Veronica, after singing two cantares to the image, pre- 
tends to dry its face.” In Marchena(Andalusia),on Good Friday, 
the image of Christ is ‘arrested’ by the sayones; later, the bearers 
of the image pretend to stumble with it three times, and Veronica, 
here also, performs her traditional office.'® A similar spectacle was 
noted in ‘Villalegre,’ the Andalusian village where Juan Valera 
placed the story of Juanita la Larga: 


“‘todos los momentos del alto misterio dela redenci6n se [figuran] por medio 
de imfgenes que se llevan en andas, y cuyos movimientos silenciosos y 
solemnes va explicando un predicador desde un pilpito erigido en medio 
de la plaza..... aad 






1% Caballero, Obras completas, XI, 386 f. 
% Tbid., 408 f. 

17M. M. Martinez, A puntes para un mapa topogrdfico-tradicional de la villa de 
Burguillos (prov. de Badajoz), in Bibl. de las tradiciones populares, VI, 10f. 

18 Montoto y Sedas, Representaciones populares, Seville, 1904, pp. 41-43. 

19 Juan Valera, Obras completas, IX, 266. 
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In Mexico City figures of Mary and Joseph are still carried in 
the Christmas-ceremony of the posadas*° and in the Christmas- 
pastorelas in the rural districts of Mexico “the infant Jesus, 
represented by a doll, is rocked in a cradle or swung from the 
ceiling,” while “‘a little girl, dressed in white, with wings attached 
to her shoulders, represents the angel’”’ and “the shepherds beat 
time to their chanting with their crooks.’ 

The spontaneity of dancing is perhaps most evident in the south 
of Spain or on the seacoast and in the islands of the Mediterranean. 
When Fr. Juan Exameno took the doctor’s hood in theology in 
1397, in Palma de Mallorca, ‘‘all orders of monks danced .... in 
the church of St. Francis’ and in 1392, when Mosen Dorta cele- 
brated his first Mass, the priests danced in the Church at the 
offertory.” Dancing in churches, of course, came in general use 
all over Europe during the Middle Ages* and in Spain, even more 
than in other countries, the struggle of the Church to abolish 
the custom has been a difficult one. It was prohibited, for in- 
stance, by Capitulares in the sixth century™ and the third Council 
of Toledo (589) forbade it on the vigils of saints’ days. The 
Council of Auxerre (573-603) prohibited dances together with 
songs and banquets in church,” but the Council of Avignon still 
found it necessary in 1209 to ban “theatrical dances and secular 
songs.’ Yet the abuse continued, countenanced, no doubt, by 
the admission of masked dancing groups in the processions, 
against which the Synod of Segorve fulminated as late as 1644.?7 
In 1690, indeed, the suppression of the Corpus-dances in Seville 
was proposed by D. Andrés Herrera on the ground that the 
dancers (in this case not the Seises) wore their headdress in 

20 Starr, Folklore of Mexico, p. 93 ff. On the festivities in honor of the home- 
image of the Christ-child in the River Plate district (fiesta del Nifio) see Ciro Bayo, 
Vocabulario criollo-espanol, Madrid, 1910, p. 152. 

1 F. C. G. Iglehart, Christmas in Old Mexico, n.p.n.d., p. 8 

= “De totes les ordes dels frares ballaren en aquesta jornade dins la Igleya de 
Sent Francesch.” Villanueva, Viaje, XXII, 37 f.—‘Dicmenge, lo desser dia de 
juni, canta missa novella mossenn Bn. Dorta, é ballaren preveres dins la Igleya, 
com vengueren offerir.” Jbid. On religious dancing in Catalan territory see also 
Mild, Obras completas, V1, 205-379. 

%3 Cf. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, I, 161 ff. 

* Schack, I, 131. 

% Griber, Zur Volkskunde aus Concilbeschliissen und Capitularien (Leipzig, 
1893], nr. 55. 

% Enc. Brit., 11th ed., vo. carol. 

™ Villanueva, Viaje, III, 128. 
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church, and that, mingling with them, went men and women 
in masks.?® Probably the custom died only very slowly, since in 
1777 the need was still felt for a Real Cédula of Charles III, which 
also suggests that at least one method had been devised to out- 
wit existing prohibitions: ‘No toleren bayles in las Iglesias, sus 
atrios y cementerios, ni delante de las im4genes de los Santos, 
sacdndolas 4 este fin 4 otros sitios con el pretexto de celebrar su 
festividad.’’® Nowadays the only well-known survival is the 
annual dance of the Seises in the cathedral of Seville,®° a dignified 
minuet danced before the high altar, to the click of castanets, 
originally by six, now by ten boys in the varicolored doublet, 
white stockings and long-feathered hats of pages of Philip II.*! 

In the sixteenth century the problem was complicated in 
various places by the introduction of professional or, at least, 
paid dancers into the precincts of the church. In 1553, for in- 
stance, in Toledo, Augustin Beltran was paid 150 maravedis 
“para ayudar al gasto de una danza que anduvo la fiesta de 
Nuestra Sefiora de Agosto por la Iglesia’; and in 1580 rustic 
dancers brought from Sonseca by Francisco Gémez and Nicolas 
Salcedo performed in the choir as well as in the procession.™* 
Five years later Diego de la Ostia contracted to furnish a dance 
of eleven participants, who would enter the choir with an arti- 
ficial elephant “muy bien hecho, de buen tamajfio, tan grande 
como al natural, y encima un mono natural 6 si no contrahe- 
cho.... !’’%% Non-professional dancers belonging to local or- 


38 SAnchez Arjona, El teatro en Sevilla, p. 74. 

29 Novissima Recopilacién, L. 1, Tit. I, Ley XI. 

30 The dancing which was a part of the Mozarabic Mass (partially re-established 
by Cardinal Jiménez in the sixteenth century) is said to have subsisted after 1750. 
Cf. Enc. Brit. (11th ed.), VII, 796. 

% The dance takes place during the Octave of the Immaculate Conception 
(Dec. 8-15), on the last three days of Carnival and at Corpus Christi. Cf. R. Ford, 
Handbook, 1892, p. 322 (Pt. II); S. de la Rosa, Los Seises de la Catedral de Sevilla, 
Sevilla, 1904; M. Serrano y Ortega, Bibliografia de la Catedral de Sevilla, Nr. 97, 
§25, 29, and especially Nr. 166. There is a photograph in Bensusan, Home Life in 
Spain, p. 72, and a recent description by J. B. Trend, The Dance of the Seises at 
Seville, in Music and Letters, London, Dec. 1920. This author also mentions a dance 
by boys and girls on August 15 (Assumption Day) in the church of a village near 
Vigo (The Music of Spanish History to 1600, 1926, p. 85). There were “seises” in 
the cathedral of Toledo (cf. J. Moraleda, Los Seises dela Catedral de Toledo, Toledo, 
1911) and N. Diaz de Escobar (Anales del teatro espanol, 1600-1613, p. 6) speaks 
of “seises” in Granada in 1600. 

% Milego, El teatro en Toledo, pp. 61-65. 
% Cf. Cotarelo, Entremeses, I, clxxiii. 
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ganizations would sometimes merely take part in local pro- 
cessions; but sometimes, perhaps through the intermediate 
stage of the procession, they would find their way into the church, 
as did the cantaderas, whom the ‘Picara Justina’ watched in the 
Cathedral of Leén, led in at one gate by the sotadera, dancing up 
to the high altar, and leaving by another gate.™ 

In the seventeenth century dancing in churches was probably 
quite as frequent as before. Cervantes’ Gitanilla, it will be re- 
membered, danced with her companions before the image of the 
Virgin in the Church of Santa Maria in Madrid.™ About 1617 a 
traveler reported having witnessed, in churches of Lisbon and 
Seville, performances by masked dancers.* In 1623 a dance was 
performed by adults in the Cartuja de Portaceli in Valencia.*’ 
In 1659 Francois Bertaut went to the Midnight Mass in the 
Church of the Franciscan Friars in Valladolid and witnessed the 
following startling spectacle: 


aussi-tost qu’on ouvrit les portes de |’Eglise, oa une infinité de peuple 
attendoit, j’entendis les tambours de Basque qui s’accordoient avec les 


4 The reader may imagine the magnificent background. Cf. La Picara Justina 
(written about 1575-80?), ed. Puyol, II, 40, 44, 293 #7. There are indications that 
certain local organizations, now excluded from the church, may once have had 
some connection with it. Thus in Asturias, the bardancos of Campo de Caso formerly 
performed on Twelfth Night, and the guirriones (cf. the guirrios or birrios in Le6n) 
in Pola de Lena annually presented “The Flight into Egypt.” (Llano, Folklore de 
Asturias, p. 215 f.) A group of local dancers near Segovia, called botargas, who at 
one time were allowed to do their Danza de palos in the church, are directed by a 
sarragén (Vergara Martin, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Segovia, p. 84) whose 
designation, like that of the zamarrones of the Valle de Pas (Santander: Ontaneda, 
Alceda, etc.; cf. Tobar, Consultas al diccionario, 2nd ed., pp. 167 ff.) may be directly 
connected with the facedores de zaharrones mentioned in the Siete Partidas and 
classified by Menéndez Pidal (Poesta juglaresca y juglares, p. 29) as professionals. 

% Novelas ejemplares, ed. Rodriguez Marin, I, 8. The action of the story is 
placed between 1606 and 1613. A few years earlier, little Guzm4n de Alfarache, 
asleep on a bench in the portal of the Church of San Lazaro after the first day of 
his flight from home, was awakened by “los panderos y bailes de unas mujeres que 
venfan a velar aquel dfa’”’ (Aleman, Guzmdn de Al farache (1599), Pt. I, L. I, Cap. 3.) 

% The report of this traveler, a certain N.N., was used by Martin Zeiller for his 
Itinerarium Hispaniae, Niirnberg, 1637 (Foulché-Delbosc, Bibl. d. voyages en Esp., 
nr. 63). I am quoting from the Dutch translation, Monarchia Hispanica, Amst., 
1659: “op hooghe Vierdagen plegen se in de kercken te danssen, en grynsen voor 
*t aengesicht te doen, gelyck onsen meer-gemelden N.N binnen Lisbona en 
Sevilien beooght hebben.”’ For dances in Lisbon churches more especially, see the 
Cancionero da Ajuda, ed. Michaelis de Vasconcellos, II, 864 f. 

7 La Rosa, Los Seises, Appendix, p. 364 ff. 
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Orgues qui joiioient une Chacone. Ce fut la le préparatif des Matines, 
aprés lesquelles enfin je vis vn Moine qui avoit son surplis & qui aprés 
avoir fait ce qu’il avoit affaire 4 l’Autel osta ce surplis & s’enfuit dans la 
Sacristie pour montrer une cazaque d’habit de masque qu’il avoit dessous. 
Peu aprés on ouvrit la porte d’enbas de l’Eglise, par ot, en suite de la 
Croix & des Chandeliers de la Procession, entrerent quantité de Moines 
avec des masques aussi ridicules comme ceux des jours gras de Paris, de 
gros nez, de fausses barbes, & des habits grotesques, dansans & sautans 
avec des tambours de Basque, & des Violons qui s’accordoient avec les 
Orgues.’’58 


Worst of all, no doubt, was the playing of the lascivious chacona, 
a dance to which the moralists objected as much as to the no- 
torious sarabanda.*® 


Evidently, the scattered references adduced in this brief sketch 
of less than two centuries, can produce only a very fragmentary 
image. Much more evidence might be easily gathered, much more 
was never recorded, but this may be sufficient to paint a back- 
ground, against which dancing in religious plays will appear 
neither so exceptional nor so startling as it otherwise might. 

However, plays in which dancing has so preponderant and 
essential a part as in the one reprinted here, must still be con- 
sidered as a special group, not by any means restricted to Christ- 
mas-plays. To this group also belong, perhaps, the Farsa del juego 
de cafias by Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, probably performed in 
the cathedral of Badajoz,‘° and certainly the same author’s 
Danza de los pecados.* There is also a Danza para el Santisimo 
Sacramento in the manuscript of school-plays belonging to the 
Academy of History in Madrid; and the seventeenth century 


38 Journal du voyage d’ Espagne, v. 190 f. Pp. 167-168 of Cassan’s reprint in the 
Revue hispanique, XLVII (1919). 

39 Cf. Rennert, The Spanish Stage, pp. 72, 74, n. 1. 

*° Recopilacién en metro, ed. Barrantes, IT, 273. 

“ This play, although differently conceived, invites comparison with the Dance 
of the Seven Deadly Sins in Catalonia, as described by D. Francisco Curet. “The 
dance,” says J. B. Trend (Modern Spain, p. 119) “began with a dialogue between 
the Angel and the Devil. The Deadly Sins appeared, and each entered into a dis- 
cussion with the corresponding Virtue. The Virtues were victorious, and the dance 
ended with the departure of the Angel, who extolled the piety of the audience and 
wished them prosperity.”’ Pérez Pastor (Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espanol, 
p. 11) records under date of April 23, 1579, an “‘Obligacion de Jusepe de las Cuevas 
de presentar en la fiesta del Corpus una danza en que haya 7 virtudes y 7 pecados.”’ 

“ Pedroso, BAE, LVIII, 141, n. 2; J. Garcia Soriano, El teatro de colegio en 
Espafta, BRAE, XIV (1927), 260. 
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had a Danza para la fiesta del Santtsimo, a Sarao sacramental 
and a Sarao al Santisimo Sacramento. An interesting eighteenth 
century Danza del caballero peregrino, which is really another 
Danza de los pecados, has been described by Sr. Cotarelo.“ 

The Danza del Santissimo Nacimiento by Suérez de Robles 
is here printed in exact reproduction of the original, with the 
following exceptions: the names of the characters are spelled 
out and italicized, as well as the stage-directions; abbreviations in 
the text are solved and indicated by italics. All long [’s are printed 
s. All other changes, including those in punctuation, are speci- 
fically mentioned in the notes. 


TEXT 

[V° of title-page] Han de salir los pastores en dos hileras repartidos 
delante / dellos el que tafie el Psalterio o Tamborino; al son yran dan/ ¢ando 
hasta en medio de la Iglesia, y alli haran algunos lacos, y/ tras los pastores 
yran los Angeles con los ciriales, y si huuie-/ re aparejo, ocho Angeles, que 
leven el palio del santissimo/ Sacramento, y deuaxo yra nuestra Sefiora, y 
san Ioseph, y lle/ garan hasta las gradas del altar mayor, y alli estard una 
cuna/ al modo de pesebre, y alli pondran al Nino Iesus,y de rodi-/llas nuestra 
Senora, y san loseph, puestas las manos como/ contemplando, los Angeles 


repartidos a vn lado y a otro/ los rostros bueltos vnos a otros, y mirando hazia 
el Nitto, y/ estando desta manera acabaran los pastores de dancar, y lue/ go 
saldra vn Angel al pulpito, y dira lo siguiente, y los pasto/ res oyendo la voz 
mostraran espantarse mirando para arriba/ a vna y otra parte./ 


[Col. 1] Angel. No temais de mi venida, 
pastores, que alla del cielo 
vengo con ligero buelo 
con nueuas de alegre vida 
para los hombres del suelo. 

Sabed que Dios ha nacido, 
en la ciudad de Belen, 
es el Mesias, por quien 
sera el hombre redemido, 
y alcancara el sumo bien. 
Por otro nombre Emanuel, 
es el que llamo Mesias, 


11-16. Cf. Isaiah 7, 14-15. 


* These last three are mentioned by Rocamora among the Osuna manuscripts 
Catdlogo abreviado, nrs. 454, 1167, 1168. 
“ Coleccién de entremeses, 1, ccxvii f. 
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es por quien dize Isaias, 
comera manteca y miel 
en sus sanctas profecias. 

La serpiente que Moysen 
ante todos leuanté, 

a mi Dios significo 
y el hara en Hierusalem 
lo que alli se figurd. 

Y en sefial de ser verdad, 
que nacio Dios verdadero, 
vereysle como refiero 
junto con la humanidad 
qual mansissimo cordero. 

En vn portal destejado, 

y embuelto en pobres pafiales 
por remediar vuestros males, 
y allareysle rodeado 

de dos brutos animales. 

Aquella carca que ardia 
en fuego y no se quemaua, 
vna Virgen figuraua, 
que sin lesion pariria 
al que Simeon esperaua. 

Esta donzella vereys 
0 caso jamas oydo, 
con el nifio que ha parido, 

[Fol. [2] r°, col. 1. tan virgen como sabeys, 
que lo es el que ha nacido. 

Es Virgen sagrada y madre, 
segun la Escritura dixo, 
hija de su propio hijo, 

y madre del que es su padre, 
luz del mundo y regocijo. 

Y porque la melodia 
Angelica oygo sonar, 
no me puedo mas parar, 

a Dios que la Ierarchia 
haze fiesta singular. 50 





se figuré=se prefigur6. 
y allareysle. The y is superfluous unless this stanza is to be connected 
syntactically with the preceding, in spite of the full stop after cordero. 

- la melodia Angelica =la-salutacién angélica. Thus in the second “‘iornada”’ 
of the medieval Catalan Assumption of the Virgin, reprinted by Alcahali 
(La musica en Valencia, p. 90), as the Virgin arises from the ‘‘moniment”’ 
“los angels diguen agenollats mayres de deu quets de gracia plena.” 
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Aqui desaparece el Angel; y/ los que estan con el Nacimien/ to, cantan 


Gloria a Dios en las alturas, 
Demos como a Rey del cielo, 
y tenga en el baxo suelo 
Paz el hombre y criaturas. ; 
Himnos de mil alabancas 55 
celestial Rey te cantamos, 
y assi mismo te adoramos, 
por la graw gloria que alcancas. 
Pues por tales auenturas 
te cubres de humano velo, 60 
tengan en el baxo suelo 
paz el hombre y criaturas. 


Sagrado Rey celestial, 

hijo de Dios verdadero, 

paciente y manso cordero, 65 

que al mundo librais de mal, 

Quitadnos nuestras tristuras, 

aunque tiemble, y en el yelo, 

y tenga en el baxo suelo 

paz el hombre y criaturas. 70 
Cordero de Dios, que quitas 

los pecados deste mundo, 

quita con valor jocundo 

sus culpas tan infinitas. 

Ya que en las entrafias puras 75 

de la Virgen hazeis cielo, 

tengan en el baxo suelo 

paz el hombre y criaturas. 


Aquesta deprecacion 
recebid vos, que assentado 80 
estais al derecho lado 
del Padre sin dilacion. 
Por quanto alla en las alturas 
teneis la gloria del cielo, 
tengan en el baxo suelo 85 
paz el hombre y criaturas. 
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Aqui dexan de cantar los An-/ geles, y dizen los pastores, em/ pecando 
Anton, que es el pri-/ mero, sin mudarse donde estan./ 


Anton. Alla junto a la ciudad 
musica suena y ruido, 
no se que podra auer sido, 
porque tal festiuidad 90 
jamas se hizo a hombre nacido. 


[Fol. [2] v, col. 1] Rebanado. Digo que quando aluoraua 
era tanto el resplandor, 
que estuue con gran temor 
pensando que se quemaua 95 
la ciudad con tal ardor. 


Pasqual. Yo tambien vi decendir 
Angeles con luz muy clara 
y resplandeciente cara, 
y aun tornauan a subir 100 
del suelo a la patria cara. 


Toral. Nose yosi Angeles eran af 
vnos, que esta madrugada 
andauan con luz sobrada 
en el aire, a do hizieron 105 
vna dan¢a concertada. 


Pelejon. No vistes las trompetillas, 
a que essos mancebos tafian, 
que tan dulce son hazian, 


92. Rebanado=the sliced one, the scarred one (?). 

97. decendir. Both decender and decendir are in Nebrija (cf. Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual, §111) and Covarrubias still gives descendir as an alternate form. 

102. Toral. A reference to his complexion? (toral=yellow wax in cakes, un- 
bleached). 

105.  hisieron. R. hizieran. For the use of the pluperfect in -ra with the value 
of a preterit cf. Hanssen, Gramética histérica, p. 577. : 

107.  Pelejon. The text has Pele., here and in 217. The title-page and 175 sub- 
stantiate the form Pelejon for Pellejon. Cf. in Salamanca falencia along 
with fallencia (Lamano). 
vistes. Cf. 211 hizistes and Cuervo, Romania, XXII, 82-83. 
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que corderos, ni aun cabrillas 110 
por escuchar no pacian. 


Pelayo. Pues no penseis ora vos, 
que pardiobre yo tambien 
oy vozes en Belen, 
diziendo que el nifio Dios 115 
oy nace por nuestro bien. 





ER rot oi Sea 


Rebollo. Pues si quereis compaiieros, 
a Belen todos lleguemos, 
y al nifio Dios le daremos 
entre todos dos corderos, 120 
y algo de lo que tenemos. i 


[Col. 2] Tereso. Pardiobre vamos amigos 
que tambien yo le he de dar 
vna cosa singular, 
que seri vn buen prato de higos 125 
para que aya de almorcar. 


Aqui hazen vn laco de danga,/ y van dancando para adonde/ esté el 
Nacimiento, y antes que/ paren, hazen alli delante el mismo/ laco, y en 
acabando cantan los/ Angeles este villancico, y res-/ ponden los pastores./ 








Angeles. Pastores lindos serenos, 
adonde venis dezi? 
Pastores. Venimos de gozo llenos 
a buscar a Dios aqui. 130 
Angeles. Dezid como aueis venido 
por aca tan a desora? 
Pastores. Porque vna bella pastora 


a nuestro Dios ha parido. 


Angeles. Y vuestros prados amenos 135 
como los dexais dezi? 


110. _‘ For this effect of the angel’s appearance on the cattle, cf. Agué se contienen 
tres maneras de coplas en loor del Nascimiento, ca. 1540 (?) Salv4, I, 8: 
“Las ouejas, y mastines/ eleuadas daquel son/ no pacian con las crines/ 
altas como el herizon,/ ... ”. In Bartolomé Aparicio’s Obra del santissimo 
nacimiento (ca. 1530 (?), ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, I, 237) this behavior, 
through a confusion of terms (Las Cabrillas also designates the constella- 
tion of Pleiades) is transferred to the heavenly bodies: ‘Las cometas 
y cabrillas/ Sefialan gran alegrfa.” 

111. = por escuchar. T. Por escuchar. 


EE Oe ERK ERS Be fOr tas oP SAGIET Newel ENT 
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Pasiores. 
Angeles. 
Pastores. 
Angeles. 


Pastores. 
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Por venir de gozo llenos 
a buscar a Dios aqui. 
Si guardauais el ganado, 
como tal aueis sabido? 
A dezirnoslo ha venido 
vn Angel del cielo embiado 
Y pezsamientos tan buenos 
como los teneis dezi? 
Viniendo de gozo llenos 
A buscar a Dios aqui. 


140 


145 


[Fol. [3] r°, col. 1] En acabando de cantar, estan-/ do en el orden que hasta 
alli han/ estado, dize el primero pastor,/ que se llama Anton./ 


Anton. 


Rebanado. 


Toseph. 


Anton. 


Soberana. T. soberana. 
Adora. R. Adoro (?). 


147. 
162. 


Soberana compajia, 
dezidnos que causa ha sido 
la que assi os ha mouido 
a hazer tal alegria, 

y tan placentero ruido? 


150 


Vino por ventura al suelo 
el Mesias prometido? 
porque si acaso es nacido, 
en la tierra estara el cielo, 

y enel el hombre admitido. 


155 


Vengan muy en hora buena 
la buena gente al sefior, 
vengan, y no ayan temor, 
pues de hierros y cadena 
los quita mi criador. 


160 


Adora al omnipotente, 
pues para nos restaurar 
quiso del cielo baxar 

hecho hombre entre la gente 
por modo tan singular. 


165 


Eso haremos nos de grado 
y empecemos luego al hora, 
que al nifio y a la sefiora 
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F despues auremos bailado, 170 
* porque nos sea intercessora. 
{Col. 2] Rebanado. Alto sus empieca Anton, F 
y luego dira Pascual, ; 
, y en acabando Toral i 
e dira Martin Pelejon, 175 H 
. y siguiendo cada qual. § 
1 ; Aqui sale Anton dancgando, y/ desque ha hecho alguna mudan/ ¢a, queda é 


hincado de rodillas,/ y dize:/ 








Ee Anton. Adorote mi hazedor, 

& 4 de pastores mayoral, 

adorote Redentor, 

7 pues quisiste por mi amor 180 
ia fl nacer oy en vn portal. 

3 i Perdona mi atreuimiento, 

Er y recibe este presente, 

a que muy de grado os presento 

Aa recebilde con contento, 185 
a: aunque no muy suficiente. 

gt Aqui puede ofrecer un sonage/ ro, o otra alguna cosa, y luego/ tocaran ef 

es instrumento al son,/ del qual se leuantara Anton dan/ cando, y juntamente 

oe saldra Re/ banado, y a vn mesmo son pue/ den dancar ambos, el vno has-/ 

ar fi ta ponerse en su lugar, y el o-/ tro hasta ponerse en el lugar,/ adonde Anton 
3 se hincé de ro-/ dillas, y pararan iguales, y lo mis/ mo haran los demas por j 
bp { el mis-/ mo termino./ F 
& [Fol. [3] v, col. 1] Rebanado. Sujeto, que en si comprehende 
: : el ser diuino y humano, 

i yo te adoro, y tu me entiende 

a i y en mi pecho fuego enciende 190 

th. de sacro amor soberano. 





170 f. The meaning of these two lines is not clear to me and the second is metri- id 
cally difficult. 

172. The text here says Rebd., instead of either the usual Reba., which is clearly 
Rebanado, or Rebo., for Rebollo. ; 

177 ff. It may be noted that three of the Shepherds—Antén, Rebanado and j 
Pasqual—curiously mingle vos, traditionally used in addressing the Deity, 
and the affectionate /# used with children. Antén has both in the same 
sentence (183 f.: recibe and os presento); Rebanado and Pasqual have a 
first stanza with ¢# (186 ff., 196 ff.) and a second with vos (192 ff., 202 ff.) 
but, beginning with Toral, the five other shepherds, apparently in an 
atmosphere of increasing awe, employ only the second person plural. 

Stage-direction before 187. The text has a comma after son. 








s] 
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Y pues sois galan donzel, 
recebi, auzque no muy buena, 
aquesta ollica de miel, 
y si gustaredes del, 195 
otra os traeré mas Ilena. 


Pas Adorote mayoral 
qual. el mayor de los pastores, 
i pues por quitar nuestro mal 
: tomaste carne humanal 200 


aca entre los pecadores. 


Recebi este pobre don, 
que aunque no muy suficiente, 
es poco, y de buena mente, 
toma tambien el curron 205 
con este torta reciente. 


Toral. Sagrado sefior del cielo 
ante vuestro acatamiento 
no me llego sin rezelo 
Viendo que la tierra y cielo 210 
hizistes, y el firmamento. 
Mas de quien sois comfiado 
me atreuo a os adorar, 
y a vuestra madre he de dar 
aqueste cinto labrado, 215 
con que os pueda engalanar. 


Col. 2] Pelejon. Aunque sois nifio chiquito, 
os adoro por mi Dios, 
porque ser vos tan bonito 
es de valor infinito, 220 
al qual cierto alcangais vos. Like 





Y pues ya se va llegando 
la hora de almorcar, 

recebid esta cuchar, 

porque quando esteis yantando 225 

de mi os querais acordar. 


Pelayo. Por fe alcanco que sois Dios 
por los ojos veo sois hombre, 
no se por qual de los dos 


216. con que. T. Con que. 
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os pueda nombrar a vos 230 
para acertaros el nombre. 


i Mas mi bien, pues tam al visto 
me demostrais que sois Dios, ‘ 
yo confiesso que sois vos 

i Dios y hombre Iesu Christo 235 
de naturalezas dos. i 





Rebollo. Adoroos claro luzero 
gouierno de los pastores, 
adoroos manso cordero 
ee por alto Dios verdadero 240 
ae fi Redentor de pecadores. 
2 | Y si heis de guardar ganado, 
iq yo os quiero dar desde aora 
este curron y cayado, 
y al viejo y ala sefiora 245 
este bollo mantecado. 


[Fol. [4] r*, col. 1] Tereso. Aunque yo soy el postrero 
de todos los mayorales, 
seré en seruiros primero, 
es pues sois vos, de quien espero 250 
Ba el remedio de mis males. 
Y porque en este portal 
no podeis estar sin fuego, 
tomad yesca y pedernal, 
y pues haze frio tal, 255 
encendereis lumbre luego. 








Toseph. El sefior os gratifique, 
y Os aumente aquestos dones, 
q y su gracia os comunique, } 4 
q y el ganado os multiplique, 260 
desde oi mas siempre a montones. 


es 245 al viejo. This reference to Joseph in his presence may be more respectful 
Bie than it would seem, for the old Castilian formula “sefior el viejo” was 
: equivalent to ‘“‘the master.” Cf. Cervantes, Coloquio de los Perros, ed. 
Amezfa, p. 309 and note on p. 502 f. Also Comedia de la Entretenida, ed. 
6 Schevill-Bonilla, II, 40. 

4 250 ~— aos. T. vos. 
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Maria. Hijo y padre poderoso, 
acordaos destos pastores, 
que con animo gozoso 
cada qual muy codicioso 265 
os da gracias y loores. 
Que yo contino he de estar 
ante vuestro acatamiento, 
pidiendoos, que en gran aumento 
les querais comunicar 270 
vuestro diuino contento. 
Y vosotros los pastores 
tenedme por abogada, 
que no sera mal pagada 
la diligencia y loores 275 
de la Magestad sagrada. 
Y pues ya Dios ha venido 
a librar al pecador, 
[Col. 2] todos con sincero amor 
le seruid como es deuido 280 
al que es vuestro criador. 


Anton. Digamos vn cantarcillo 
En loor deste cagal, 
y pues quita nuestro mal, 
dancaremos vn poquillo 285 
alredor deste portal. 


Rebanado. Pues empiecalo tu Anton 
que todos te seguiremos, 
y en acabando iremos 
en buena conuersacion, 290 
a do el ganado tenemos. 


Aqui cantan los pastores este/ villancico, empecando prime/ ro Anton y 
Rebanado, y lue-/ go los demas, y en diziendo la/ copla, cantarle han los 
Ange-/ les, diziendo, Aca en Belen, y/ en quanto hazen vn lago los pas/ tores, 
y en parando dizen la co/ pla, y responderan los Ange-/ les, y ellos tornaran 
a dangar,/ yesto haran hasta que ayan a-/ cabado las coplas, las quales can-/ 
taran al tono de vnas, que di-/ zen, A puertas del Rey nacio/ vna flor, &c./ 

Alla en Belen 


nace nuestro Dios, 
[Fol. [4] v®, col. 1] nace de Maria 


286.  alredor. May be added to the instances of “‘desdoblamiento silébico” 
quoted in Modern Philology, XXIII, 442. Still current in Salamanca 
(Lamano). 











Per 
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[Col. 2] 


299. para. T. Para. 
312. Es. T. es. 


Bryn Mawr College 


para bien de nos. 295 
Angeles. 

Aca en Belen 

nace nuestro Dios, 

nace de Maria 

para bien de nos. 


Pastores. 
Alla en Belen 300 
junto a la ciudad 
nace Iesu Christo 
quanto a humanidad, 
la suma bondad 
el Hijo de Dios 305 
nace de Maria 
para bien de nos. 
Nacio vn cagal 
hermoso y bonito, 
que aunque es tan chiquito, 310 
es Dios celestial. 


Es quien quita el mal, 

por ser como es Dios, 

nace de Maria 

para bien de nos. 315 
Mi fe te doy Pabro, 

si alli te hallaras, 

como capatearas, 

aunque fuera al diabro, 

de duelos retabro 320 
lo ha hecho Dios, 

nace de Maria 

para bien de nos. 

Por muy cierto entiendo, 

que es Dios soberano 325 
el nifio locano, 

de quien voy diziendo, 

a el me encomiendo, 

que es hijo de Dios, 

nace de Maria 330 
para bien de nos. 


Josepu E. GILLet 
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XXXV 


A SOURCE FOR SPENSER’S STORY OF 
TIMIAS AND BELPHEBE 


T SEEMS incredible that the analogues and sources for the 

“gentle bird” of reconciliation between Timias and Belphebe 
in the Faerie Queene (Bk. IV, 8, 3-12)—one of the loveliest guiding 
beasts in literature—should have escaped investigation. But, 
though a few scattered notes have been published on the passage 
in question, no one, so far as I am aware, has yet pointed out a 
satisfactory source or parallel. 

According to Professor Neil Dodge,! Spenser derived the story 
of Timias and Belphebe from the Angelica-Medoro episode in 
Orlando Furioso XIX, 16-30, “‘with interesting changes’? which 
quite transform its tone. However, the Angelica-Medoro episode 
gives merely the first part of Timias’s and Belphebe’s story— 
that in which the youth grows sick for love of his nurse as he 
grows well of his wound. It does not give the reconciliation or 
the messenger; and it would not concern us here at all did it not 
contain one minor property which Spenser may have taken over 
and turned to other uses. Angelica and Medoro are sheltered 
in the forest by a “kindly couple,’ to whom, as they finally 
leave, Angelica gives 


an armlet, gay 
With costly gems, in witness and in sign 
Of love to her by count Orlando borne, 
And which the damsel for long time had worn.? 


Spenser clearly does not need, and so does not use, this armlet 
when he borrows the dalliance of Angelica and Medoro in the 
forest. But it may very well have left its suggestion in his mind 
and so led to the recollection of a lovely incident in the Old French 
romance of Violette which seems to me likely to have provided 
the conclusion for the transformed story. 

I quote the passage in the Faerie Queene, beginning with the 
description of the sorrow of Timias, and for convenience in the 
following discussion I display the significant phrases in italics: 


1R, E. N. Dodge, “Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto, Addenda,” PMLA, 
XXXV (1920), 91-92. 

2 Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, tr. William Stewart Rose, London, 1823, v. 4, XIX, 
37, 5-8. 
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this vnhappy boy, 
Whose tender heart the faire Belphebe had 
With one sterne look so daunted, that no ioy 
In all his life, which afterwards he lad, 
He euer tasted, but with penaunce sad 
And pensiue sorrow pind and wore away, 
Ne euer laught, ne once shew’d countenance glad; 
But alwaies wept and wailed night and day, 
As blasted bloosme through heat doth languish and decay; 


Till on a day, as in his wonted wise 

His doole he made, there chaunst a turtle Doue 
To come, where he his dolors did deuise, 

That likewise late had lost her dearest loue, 

Which losse her made like passion also proue. 

Who seeing his sad plight, her tender heart 

With deare compassion deeply did emmoue, 

That she gan mone his vndeserued smart, 

And with her dolefull accent beare with him a part. 


Shee sitting by him as on ground he lay, 

Her mournefull notes full piteously did frame, 

And thereof made a lamentable lay, 

So sensibly compyld, that in the same 

Him seemed oft he heard his owne right name. 

With that he forth would poure so plenteous teares, 

And beat his breast vnworthy of such blame, 

And knocke his head, and rend his rugged heares, 

That could haue perst the hearts of Tigres and of Beares, 


Thus long this gentle bird to him did vse, 
Withouten dread of perill to repaire 

Vnto his wonne, and with her mournefull muse 
Him to recomfort in his greatest care, 

That much did ease his mourning and misfare: 
And euery day for guerdon of her song, 

He part of his small feast to her would share; 
That at the last of all his woe and wrong 
Companion she became, and so continued long. 


Vpon a day as she him sate beside, 

By chance he certaine miniments forth drew, 
Which yet with him as relickes did abide 

Of all the bounty, which Belphebe threw 

On him, whilst goodly grace she him did shew 
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Amongst the rest a iewell rich he found, 
That was a Ruby of right perfect hew, 
Shap’d like a heart, yet bleeding of the wound, 
And with a litle golden chaine about it bound. 


The same he tooke, and with a riband new, 

In which his Ladies colours were, did bind 

About the turtles necke, that with the vew 

Did greatly solace his engrieued mind. 

All onawares the bird, when she did find 

Her selfe so deckt, her nimble wings displaid, 

And flew away, as lightly as the wind: 

Which sodaine accident him much dismaid, 

And looking after long, did marke which way she straid. 


But when as long he looked had in vaine, 

Yet saw her forward still to make her flight, 
His weary eie returnd to him againe, 

Full of discomfort and disquiet plight, 

That both his iuell he had lost so light, 

And eke his deare companion of his care. 

But that sweet bird departing, flew forth right 
Through the wide region of the wastfull aire, 
Vnitill she came where wonned his Belphebe faire. 


There found she her (as then it did betide) 
Sitting in couert shade of arbors sweet, 

After late weary toile, which she had tride 

In saluage chase, to rest as seem’d her meet. 
There she alighting, fell before her feet, 

And gan to her her mournfull plaint to make, ; 
As was her wont, thinking to let her weet Me. 
The great tormenting griefe, that for her sake 

Her gentle Squire through her displeasure did pertake. 


She her beholding with attentiue eye, 

At length did marke about her purple brest 

That precious iuell, which she formerly 

Had knowne right well with colourd ribbands drest: 
Therewith she rose in hast, and her addrest 

With ready hand it to haue reft away. 

But the swift bird obayd not her behest, 

But swaru’d aside, and there againe did stay; 

She follow’d her, and thought againe it to assay. 
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And euer when she nigh approcht, the Doue 
Would flit a litle forward, and then stay, 

Till she drew neare, and then againe remoue; 
So tempting her still to pursue the pray, 

And still from her escaping soft away: 

Till that at length into that forrest wide, 

She drew her far, and led with slow delay. 

In th’end she her vnto that place did guide, 
Whereas that wofull man in languor did abide. 


Eftsoones she flew vnto his fearelesse hand, 

And there a piteous ditty new deuiz’d, 

As if she would haue made him vnderstand 

His sorrowes cause to be of her despis’d. 

Whom when she saw in wretched weedes disguiz’d, 
With heary glib deform’d, and meiger face, 

Like ghost late risen from his graue agryz’d, 

She knew him not, but pittied much his case, 

And wisht it were in her to doe him any grace.’ 


There follows the reconciliation, in which Belphebe receives 

the squire into “former favours state.’’ It is not necessary to 

quote the stanzas, nor to interpret the little story. Raleigh is 

here exiled from Elizabeth’s court; but to make connections with 

romance one need not go into the circumstances of that exile. 
Upton’s note on the episode is useful: 


Doves (which Horace calls fabulosae palumbes, L. iii, Od. 4) are friends 
to poets. Sir Walter Raleigh, 6 riwios, was a poet; hence the dove in 
stanzas 3 and 4 accompanies him. The dove too is the emblem of love and 
friendship. It is the bird of Venus, which conducted AEneas to the Golden 
Bough, just as Belphoebe is conducted to the gentle squire. I believe 
Spenser had his eye on Virgil, Aen. 6, 191 ff.4 


Hunting out the Virgil, which I will give in translation, I find two 
flitting doves: 

Scarce had he spoken, when a pair of doves 

Before his very eyes flew down from heaven 

To the green turf below; the prince of Troy 

Knew them his mother’s birds, and joyful cried, 

“O guide me on, whatever path there be! 

In airy travel through the woodland fly, 


3 The text is quoted from the one volume edition by J. C. Smith and E. de 
Selincourt, Oxford, 1912. 
* The Faerie Queene, ed. J. Upton, 2 v. London, 1758, note on F. Q. IV, 8, 3-4. 
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To where yon rare branch shades the blessed ground. 
Fail thou not me, in this my doubtful hour, 

O heavenly Mother!” So saying his step he stayed 
Close watching whether they should signal give; 
The lightly feeding doves flit on and on 

Ever in easy ken of following eyes 

Till over foul Avernus’ sulphurous throat 

Swiftly they lift them through the liquid air, 

In silent flight, and find a wished-for rest 

On a twy-natured tree.5 


One other note I have discovered, connecting the ‘‘weary eie”’ 
of IV, 8, 8, 3 with the “return of the Dove which Noah sent out 
of the ark, Gen. 8, 9.’° But the association, though perhaps 
justified, is little pertinent here. Besides these two notes I have 
come upon nothing except pleasant “appreciations” of the pretty 
episode. 

Yet if ever a passage deserved comment this deserves it. For 
none could more delicately illustrate Spenser’s enchanter’s use of 
commonplaces. If it may also reveal that among various remi- 
niscences one in particular was predominantly in Spenser’s mind, 
so much the better. For Spenser’s method is often—one would 
like to know how often—to fuse with onesublimated borrowing, or, 
indeed, with several, literary or popular reminiscences of the most 
varied character. 

In the few stanzas I have quoted from the Faerie Queene several 
familiar themes appear. Those structurally most important I list 
below: 

1. The sorrowing lover, by mistake or misunderstanding parted from 

the beloved. 

2. The bird, here a turtle dove, which is— 

(a) a sympathetic companion (suffering here a like sorrow), 
(b) a talking beast (here almost articulate), 
(c) a messenger, and especially a bearer of a recognition token, 
(d) a guiding beast, 
(e) a means of reconciliation. 
3. The recognition token, a gift from the beloved, here a jewel. 


In this list one readily recognizes many conventional elements 
from fairy-tale, folk-tale, lyric, and romance. The sorrowing 
lover separated from the beloved is too frequent a situation to 


5 Virgil, Zneid, tr. T. C. Williams, Boston, 1908, 6, 191 ff. 
8 Faerie Queene, ed. R. Church, London, 1758. 
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require comment. For the sympathetic bird, orat least for the bird 
suffering a like sorrow, one can find companions enough, though 
those that come readily to my mind are not doves. I think of 
Sidney’s “‘Philomela fair,’ and Richard Barnefield’s ‘‘Philomel.”’ 
Perhaps they form feeble enough parallels, with their obvious 
suggestion of classical story, but at least they present the talking 
bird with whom the lover may mourn. The talking bird is fre- 
quent in both ballad and fairy-tale (where he may be enchanted), 
as well as in debates and other forms to which Spenser is not 
nearly kin. The messenger bird is nearlyascommon. The gay 
goss-hawk combines the two motives: 


O well’s me 0 my gay goss-hawk 
That he can speak and flee; 
He'll carry a letter to my love, 
Bring back another to me.’ 


And in such Elizabethan lyrics as Heywood’s Message and Matin 
Song the lovers attempt to set like tasks tothe birds of springtime. 
The bird bearing the recognition token is harder to find, though 
the gay goss-hawk with the letter is his cousin. The great birds of 
the romances, which carry off children, asin Jsumbras, are created 
primarily for this purpose, and only incidentally make off with 
something which later proves to have recognition-value. 

Spenser’s gentle dove, though it exhibits so many conventional 
traits, is not very like any of the birds here listed. Considering 
the evidence gathered so far, the dove most resembles the doves of 
Virgil, as Upton’s brief note suggests. They are two, indeed, and 
they lead AEneas to a goal which, unlike Belphebe, he hopes 
through them he may find. The likenesses in the situation are 
these: both episodes concern birds as guiding beasts; Virgil’s doves 
guide a human being through a wood to a goal; so does Spenser’s 
dove; and with both poets the manner and motion of leading is 
much the same. In Virgil, 


The lightly feeding doves flit on and on 
Ever in easy ken of following eyes; 
their task is easier because they have no need of beguilement. In 


Spenser, 
euer when she nigh approcht, the Doue 
Would flit a litle forward, and then stay 


1 F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston, 1886, IV, 357. 
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Till she drew neare, and then againe remoue; 
So tempting her still to pursue the pray 
And still from her escaping soft away. 


Each poet has caught the gentle irregular movement; each has to 
a degree delicately rationalized the guiding beast of folk and fairy- 
tale. These passages do not, however, present a close parallel. 
The second is so far from close that it may not constitute a parallel. 
When Virgil’s doves have led 4neas through the wood, 


over foul Avernus’ sulphurous throat 
Swiftly they lift them through the liquid air 
In silent flight. 


When Spenser’s “‘turtle’’ flies from Timias, 


That sweet bird departing, flew forth right 
Through the wide region of the wasteful air 
Vntill she came where wonned his Belphebe faire. 


In each poem, at any rate, there is the flight to reach the goal the 
watcher desires, though in Spenser he neither sees it nor knows the 
messenger’s destination. 

These comparisons, however urged, leave most essentials un- 
paralleled. Spenser’s bird passes between the beloved and the 
sorrowing lover. Virgil’s doves do not. Neither do they bear a 
recognition token, nor speak, as Spenser’s almost does, nor effect 
a reconciliation. Did Spenser, then, create his dove, except in its 
réle of guiding beast, from dispersed materials alone, or had he 
somewhere else another primary suggestive source? 

In the Old French romance of Violette, which Spenser may very 
well have read, since Brunet lists editions of 1520 and later, there 
is a bird which may have given Spenser suggestions which he then 
“combined with his recollection of the Virgilian doves and with his 
store of current poetic bird-conventions. The story of Violette is 
in outline a story like that of Cymbeline, of the maiden unjustly 
defamed and cast off by her lover, but ultimately righted through 
the unmasking of the villain who found the false evidence. In 
this version of the story occurs the following incident :® 

Euriant, the defamed and abandoned maiden, is sorrowing for the loss of 
her lover. To her in her chamber in the midst of lamentation a little 
serving-boy brings a pet lark, which he has taken and taught to sing. 


8 Gibert de Montreuil, Roman de la Violette, ou de Gérard de Nevers, Paris, 1834, 
186-199. 
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Euriant receives the bird, feeds it, and listens to its singing. But its music 
increases her sadness, and as she sighs and feeds the little creature she 
inattentively drops from her finger a ring which she has had from her beloved 
in earlier and happier days. Attracted by the rich stone the lark slips its 
head through the ring and at once flies through the window, leaving the poor 
maiden distracted. 

The bird flies to the distant spot where Gérard, Euriant’s lover, forgetful 
through the magic of a love-potion, has relinquished his penitent quest 
for her. Hunting, his falcon brings down the lark which he hears singing 
above his head. He recognizes the ring, is recalled to his senses, learns in 
the market-place of his lady’s danger (for now the theme of the spurned 
traitor has complicated her misfortunes, and she must die if not speedily 
championed), and discovers and is reconciled to her in time. 


Is it forced to see in this incident in Violette a suggestion for the 
bird in Spenser’s story? In one case, it is true, the bird is a lark, 
in the other a dove; in one the desperate lover isa maiden, in the 
other a youth.® But in each the bird flies from a lover who has been 
unjustly—by mistake or misunderstanding—parted from the be- 
loved. In each case the bird has sung to its companion for comfort 
and has been rewarded by food. In each case, too, the bird is almost 
the talking beast of fairy-tales, though the motif is rationalized (as 
in Spenser also the motif of the guiding beast). There is a difference 
in the means by which the two birds acquire the recognition token: 
Timias binds the jewel with a “ribband” of Belphebe’s colours 
about the neck of the turtle dove, Euriant, on the other hand, 
bears no part in attaching her token to the person of her mes- 
senger. Butineachcase the token appears by chance.'? In each 
case, finally, the token is a “rich gem,’”’ and it is worn by the 
messenger in the same fashion, as a ring, though in Violette the 
jewel is in actual fact set in a ring, and in the Faerie Queene it is 
tied by Belphebe’s ribband about the turtle dove’s neck. Perhaps 
the fact is worth noticing that both birds find the beloved hunting. 
Certainly it is significant that both birds on feeling the token about 
their necks fly away immediately, and that each leaves a distracted 
lover behind. 

However marked the likenesses, there are a few points to be 
made that may diminish the significance of the parallel. The story 


* It is to be observed that if Spenser borrowed Timias and Belphebe from 
Ariosto he had already effected one transformation from maiden to youth, for in 
Orlando Furioso it is Angelica who waxes ill of love as Medoro waxes well. 

10 F.0., IV, 8, 6: “By chance he certaine miniments forth drew.” And in 
Violette Euriant’s ring falls without being noticed. 
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of the messenger-bird, to offer the first objection, is not, as it 
occurs in Violette, quite so continuous as I have made it appear in 
the summary. Two sorts of narrative material enlarge and inter- 
rupt it. The plot of the spurned traitor is interwoven with it, and 
the common romance-digression of incidental adventure in the 
course of a quest extends it and delays its conclusion. I do not 
think these facts unduly disturbing to my assumption of a relation- 
ship between the story and Spenser’s story; the theme as one 
remembers it from Violette seems all of a piece. Yet in fairness I 
should lay the narrative out here as it actually appears. 

The account of the bird’s flight with the ring covers in Violette 
ll. 3851-3955, pp. 185-189. Then before the hunt and the taking 
of the bird there intervenes a passage, I]. 3956-4023, pp. 189-196, 
in which Euriant is defamed by the repulsed traitor, accused, and 
imprisoned. From line 4024 to line 4345, pp. 196-205, comes 
Gérard’s hunt and the taking of the bird; and from then on to the 
end Gérard goes seeking Euriant, only finding her at line 5184, 
p. 241, as she prays at her funeral pyre. The interval of Gérard’s 
search, though a long one, filled with the usual succession of chival- 
ric interludes, keeps the object of his search so emphatically to the 
fore that it can hardly be considered an interruption in the story. 
Nor, I think, can the theme of the spurned traitor be so considered; 
it merely increases suspense and adds dramatic force to the out- 
come: it strengthens and does not obscure the interest of the other 
episode. 

The story of the messenger-bird seems sound, then, as a possible 
source. But it must stand by itself in establishing a connection 
between Violette and the Faerie Queene. For the rest of the long 
romance gives no essential parallel. The narrative is extended to 
spacious lengths by Gérard’s deeds of knight-errantry in group- 
action or single combat; but none of these martial exploits dis- 
tinguish themselves from the many such in French romance; none 
of them in phrase or incident seem to me to link themselves at any 
point with Spenser: beautiful borrowed armor, ladies at windows, 
giant blows glancing aside and burying themselves a foot in the 
ground, false accusations, ladies as leeches, knights by fountains 
in glades, great castles in waste lands—there is nothing to be done 
with all Violetie’s romance-paraphernalia. Nor is there any con- 
nection to be made between Euriant in the forest and Spenser’s 
forest-wildered maids. 
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Two themes, however, I hoped at first to find much more signi- 
ficant parallels in—the theme of arrival in time, and the theme of 
nurse and love-sick maiden and the brewing of a potion. There 
are at first real likenesses between the episode in which Spenser 
studies Britomart’s love-sickness and Glaucé’s care for her, and 
the episode in which Gibert de Montreuil reveals the ardour of 
the less admirable Aiglente and the assistance of her maistresse. 
But in the end the differences in character and temper so set apart 
the two heroines, and the differences in situation so set apart the 
two stories, that the few conventional likenesses, unsupported by 
any similarity of phrase or notable detail, establish nothing at all. 
The same negative result is revealed by a study of Arthegall’s 
rescue of Irena and Gérard’s of Euriant. Nothing by way of con- 
firming evidence is to be found. Violette, if Spenser read it, fused 
in his mind with romance-literature in general; only the lark with 
the jewel about its neck remained distinct; only that stands clear 
to mark his likely knowledge of the Old French romance. 


CLARA W. CRANE 
Smith College 








XXXVI 


ARTHUR GORGES, 
SPENSER’S ALCYON AND RALEGH’S FRIEND 


Daphnaida. An Elegie vpon the death of the noble and vertuous 
Douglas Howard, Daughter and heire of Henry Lord Howard, Viscount 
Byndon, and wife of Arthure Gorges Esquier. Dedicated to the Right 
honorable the Lady Helena, Marquesse of Northampton. (Title to the 
Daphnaida.) 

And there is sad Alcyon bent to mourne, 

Though fit to frame an euerlasting dittie, 

Whose gentle spright for Daphnes death doth tourn 

Sweet layes of loue to endlesse plaints of pittie. 

Ah pensiue boy pursue that braue conceipt, 

In thy sweet Eglantine of Meriflure, 

Lift vp thy notes vnto their wonted height, 

That may thy Muse and mates to mirth allure. (Colin Clout, 
384-391.) 


THESE lines by Spenser, and to the fact that he once held 
“the greatest house at Chelsea,’ Sir Arthur Gorges owes the 
slight modern notice that he has received.? Less well known 
than his picturesque cousin, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, he has yet 
been recognized as a “‘notable figure in the background”’ of the 
Elizabethan pageant, attending his cousin Ralegh on the Islands 
Voyage, and standing, among the writers, in touch with Spenser 
and Bacon. But the current biographical sketches are scanty and at 
points incorrect: this paper attempts the complete story of his life, 
leaving for another occasion the full account of his literary work. 
Spenser’s two mentions of Gorges, quoted above, touch on the 
two outstanding points of his career, which will be made the centers 
of the following account: (1) his marriage with the Howard heiress, 
Douglas (Spenser’s Daphne), and his long struggle over their child, 
Ambrosia, with the Howards and with the Queen; and (2) his 
association with Ralegh in rise and fall alike. Incidentally, as the 
Gorges-Howard story takes shape, it establishes the fact that 
Spenser’s dedication of the Daphnaida, as of January 1, 1591, is 
to be taken to mean 1591 new style, not 1592.8 


1 References are to the one-volume Oxford edition. 

2 D.N.B.; Malone, ed. Shakespeare, 1821, II, 245 ff.; Randall Davies, Chelsea 
Old Church, 1904, Greatest House at Chelsey, 1906, 1914, Introduction to ed. of 
Gorges’ Olympian Catastrophe, Kensington, 1925. 

3 Below, p. 650. 
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646 Arthur Gorges: Spenser's Alcyon 


I 


EARLY YEARS. MARRIAGE: DouGLas HoWARD AND 
AmBrRoSIA GORGES 


Arthur Gorges must have been born not later than 1555-1560, 
for 1574 finds him recorded with admission to the A.B. at Oxford‘; 
moreover, by about 1576 he was established in service at court.® 
His father was William Gorges, a younger son of Sir Edward, of 
Wraxall in Somerset; this Edward was son to Ann Howard, 
daughter of the first Duke of Norfolk. Thus young Arthur, who 
was to marry the great Howard heiress, was great grandson to a 
Howard, as Spenser establishes, with gratifying particularity, in 
the dedication to the Daphnaida. Arthur’s father, William, was a 
soldier, a gentleman pensioner, and a seafarer, and was knighted 
in 1579 when serving as admiral against pirates off the Irish coast. 
He married Winifred Budockshead, of St. Budeaux, near Ply- 
mouth, who was first cousin to Walter Ralegh, since her mother 
was Frances Champernowne, sister to Ralegh’s mother.’ 

Arthur Gorges’ college at Oxford is not recorded, nor is the 
“‘determination” which would complete the degree; but he was 
counted a faithful son of the University when Sir John Benet 
solicited him, among many of greater name, for funds for the fabric 
of the Bodleian Quadrangle, about 1612; his reply deserves 
quoting for kinship with other loyal, if evasive, alumni responses: 


* Register Univ. of Oxford, I, pt. iii, 43. 

5 In 1596 he refers to-twenty years spent in the Queen’s service; in 1601 three 
times to twenty-four years, twice to twenty. Hatfield MSS Cal., V1, 481; XI, 194, 
222, 310; 116, 165. (Hatfield papers are referred to for convenience by the Calendar, 
when it exists, but have been consulted in the original.) 

6 J. P. Baxter, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and his Province of Maine, 1890, II, 
151 ff., 163 n. For the family Thorne George (Pedigrees of . . . . Gorges, priv. pr., 
1903) offers a large collection of material requiring identification and testing; its 
unreliability is exposed by O. Barron, The Ancestor, IX. On William Gorges see 
also Acts Privy Council, 1578-84, indices. 

7T. Westcote, View of Devonshire in 1630, 466, 536; F. Brown, Pedigree of 
Sir F. Gorges, Histor. and Genealog. Register, 1875. Baxter records the marriage 
of William and Winifred Gorges as of 1565, without reference; since a legal record 
in Addit. MS 38170, f. 245b, speaks explicitly of Arthur Gorges as born after 
marriage, we must assume an earlier date. 

Brown gives Tristram and Robert as the first and second sons. Tristram (d. 
1607) was the literary executor of Thomas Cavendish, who sends a last message to 
him and his brothers at the end of the 1591 voyage (Purchas, Pilgrimes, 1907, 
XVI, 151, 176). 


The Arthurian names crop out only in this branch and at this moment. 
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Non deero quoad vires me Academiae Oxoniensis et amicum et alumnum 
studiosissimum praebere; et etiam virum illum egregium Johannem 
Benetum Equitem in hac largitione obseruare, cui sum deditissimus et 
amicissimus. 

A Gorges® 


Not long after, two of his sons were at Oxford.® Arthur Gorges’ 
education provided him with a proficient use of French and a 
translator’s knowledge of Latin, at least; and service with his 
father, searching the seas for the traitor Stukeley, gave him prac- 
tical experience of seamanship while he was but young, if we can 
accept as evidence a remark in one of his later treatises.'° 

Thus equipped, Gorges appeared at Court, and was serving as 
gentleman pensioner certainly as early as 1580. He was perhaps 
introduced by the Marchioness Helena, wife of his uncle, Sir 
Thomas Gorges, and “‘next in nobilitie’’ to Cynthia, as Spenser 
wrote.!! Very soon the story of Gorges and Douglas Howard, the 
great heiress and his distant kinswoman, opened. Spenser gives 
the idyllic version. Alcyon, wont to keep his flock on western 
downs, not far from Sabrina’s stream,” met there the fair young 
lioness,'* his Daphne, and won her “‘with mildnes and with paine’’; 


8 Bodl. MS Add. C. 206, f. 26. Gorges’ reply (catalogued wrongly as F. Gorges’, 
Summary Cat. 29080) is in his own hand at the bottom of the soliciting letter. His 
name is not inscribed in the official or informal lists of donors to the Bodleian fabric, 
which are, however, doubtless incomplete: Registrum Donationum, MSS Top. Ox. 
b. 41, Arch. Seld. A. 75, Wood D. 32. 

® Arthur and Timoleon, matric. Christ Church, 1616; Timoleon det. B. A. 
1618/19, inc. M. A., All Souls, 1622. Register Univ. of Oxford, II, pt. ii, 348; pt. iii, 
368. For Arthur jr. as Eubulus in the Christ Church production of Burton’s 
Philosophaster, 1617, see Hist. MSS Com. IV, 356, Lord Mostyn’s MS 197. Fora 
diverting anecdote concerning his attendance ata Lenten play at Trinity, 1632, see 
Gardiner, Cases in Star Chamber, Camden Soc., 112. 

10 Observations .....for a Seafight, unprinted. The variant account in his 
Islands Voyage pr. 1625 (Purchas, Pilgrimes, 1907, XX, 52) does not suggest the 
boy Arthur’s presence and assigns the part given his father in the MS version to 
Sir John Parrot. 

1 Acts Privy Council, X1,422.—His relations with Sir Thomas and Lady Helena 
were evidently friendly: Hatfield MSS Cal., VII, 395; Sir Thomas’ will (with token 
and affectionate reference), George, Pedigree....of Gorges, 172; Daphnaida 
dedication.—On Lady Helena see Colin Clout, 508-515; London T.L.S., Sept. 8, 
1927; Queen Elizabeth and a Swedish Princess, ed. Seaton, 1926, 31. 

22 Deductions that Gorges’ youth was spent in Cornwall, in friendship with 
Ralegh and Spenser, are purely speculative: Hunter, Chorus Vatum; D.N.B. 
(“friend” of Spenser); Davies, Olympian Catastrophe, 11. 

13 Cf. dedicatory letter; the white lion is the badge of the Howards. 
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they were ideally happy till a satyr wounded her, and “she fell 
away in her first ages spring”; with her she took “great hope,” 
robbing “‘her race of bountie quight,’’ but left to the disconsolate 
Alcyon a pledge of their late love in their ‘yong Ambrosia.” 

Behind this story of happy love and of loss lie the uglier facts, 
recorded in various complaints, accusations, and. answers." 
Nothing in the stormy tale suggests misfortune to the love of 
Douglas Howard and Gorges; but all the rest is discord. 

Douglas was sole heir to Henry Howard, second Viscount Byn- 
don, who held lands at East Lullworth and elsewhere in Dorset- 


‘shire. She was still in her thirteenth year when she was formally 


betrothed to Arthur Gorges on October 13, 1584, and on the next 
day was married to him in the presence and with the consent of her 
mother."® Her father, whose debts and outrages were a persistent 
trouble to the Lords of the Council, had tried during the summer 
to thwart the match; defeated, with the power of Queen and 
Council against him, he entered complaint in Star Chamber 
against “one Arthur Gorge gent” for theft of the heiress while her 
father was under restraint by royal order, and for winning her 
consent to marry though she was under age. Asserting himself 
robbed of his comfort and joy, and rehearsing his care “for her 
vertuous educacoum duringe her tender age’’—a claim at variance 
with every discoverable fact—he betrays his true motive in the 
description of her as “the onely hope [he] had for the increase and 
propagacoum of his bloud and famylye,” who was being nurtured 
towards the time when she might be matched “‘accordinge to her 
byrth and degree in some....noble or honorable howse.’”® 
Gorges’ formal answer in Star Chamber may be quoted as the prose 
parallel to Spenser’s idyl: 

.... Abowt halfe a yeare synce atsuche tyme as... . douglas... . was 
in the custodye of her father.... This deft was determyned and fully 

4 Star Cham. Proc. Eliz. H. 20/3 (betrothal and marriage).—Lansd. MS 43, 
ff. 53, 56, before Oct. 13, 1584 (Howard’s effort to retain Douglas).—Acts Privy 
Council, XII, 205, 234; State Papers Dom. Eliz. CXLIII, 4, 12, 13, 14, 31, 32 (his 
maltreatment of wife and daughter, 1580).—Lansd. MS 54, nos. 81, 82; Pleadings, 
Ct. of Wards, 57, Mich. 42-43 Elizabeth, Gorges vs. Cheverell (his debts and out- 
rages in general).—Howard’s behavior betrays dementia. 

% Frances Meautys, lady in waiting to Elizabeth, 1562, Complete Peerage, VI, 
584. Her brother was the Queen’s massenger in the episode recorded in n. 16. 

% Ordered at Whitsuntide, 1584, by Queen and Council to deliver his wife and 
daughter, Howard grossly replied to the effect that the Queen might have done 
him a favor to take his lady a dozen years before, “but it was his grief to departe 
with his daughter, ... . his onelye Ioye.”” Lansd. MS 43, f. 53. 
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resolved for the good will he bare vnto the said gentlewoman to become 
a suter vnto her by waye of maryage And... . in or abowt September 
laste vnderstanding of the greate Iarre and mislyke that was betwene 
the said compl‘ and the Ladye ffraunces Vicountesse Howarde his wyffe, 
and hearing that by especiall commaundem*t and order from her Maiestie 
or some of her moste honorable privye Counsell vppon complaint made on 
the behalfe of the said Ladye of greate abuse offred vntoher by ... . her 
husbande The said Ladye w™ her said daughter weare separated from the 
howse . . . . and the said dowglas committed to the chardge and custodye 
of her said mother, This def* following his fyrste determyned purpose, 
thought it best for the obteyninge of the gentlewoman to procure and sue 
for her good will, ioyninge therevnto the consent of the said Ladye her 
mother, thinking it a matter almoste Impossible to obteyne the good will 
and consent of bothe the parentes in suche theire discord and discontent- 
ment of myndes And therevppon by the earnest suyte and meanes of this 
deft, he . . . . had and obteyned the goodwill of the said douglas to be his 
wyfie w the consent & agreament of the said Ladye her mother, in whose 
custodye she remayned: w™ goodwill....this deft....the rather 
obteyned for y* both the said Ladye and the said dowglas greatly feared 
that the said Vicounte sought rather to matche her. . . . for his pryvate 
gayne of money then otherwyse to bestowe her in maryage to theire 
lyking or contentacions, not forgetting w“ all in what hard and vnnaturall 
sorte the said compl* had before tyme delt w his said daughter at suche 
tyme as she was vnder his .... gouernement. And the said deft... 
thought it best to be betrothed vnto the said dowglas, w® was performed 
on Tuesdaye the thirtenth daye of October laste past in the presence and 
w* full consent of .... her mother, After w™ contract .... the next 
daye,.... the fowretenth daye of .. . . October the said Ladye Vicoun- 
tesse and the said dowglas her daughter of theire owne free willes and 
disposition came to a friendes howse of this def‘* in the white fryers neare 
fleete streate where this deft and the said dowglas weare w“ theire mutuall 
assentes maryed in the presence of the said Ladye and others according 
to the order of the Churche of Ingland..... 


There is no sign of royal displeasure at this marriage; in fact, 
the Queen’s patent aid and encouragement may be explained by 
her kinship with Douglas and by the influence of Ralegh and of 
the Marchioness in behalf of Gorges. 

But when on Christmas night in 1588 a daughter Ambrosia was 
born to Douglas and Arthur, the seed of twelve years’ bitter dis- 
sension was sown. And yet the auspices were high: the child was 
born in her father’s dwelling in St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the 
presence of the two grandmothers, Lady Howard and Lady Gorges, 
and of Lady Jane Stafford and various ladies of the Cooke family; 
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at the baptizing, Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, and the then Lady Elizabeth Carew gave the child 
the name Ambrosia—her actual name, and no Spenserian idealiza- 
tion.'” This circumstantial account we owe to her father’s resis- 
tance to the desperate charges that were brought against her 
legitimacy by her great-uncle, Thomas Howard, when he suc- 
ceeded to the Byndon title, in December 1590."* Probably the 
grandfather had lent his tongue before he died to the slander 
that she was a “forged or changed childe,’’ never conceived or 
borne by Douglas. On August 13, 1590, Douglas had died, after 
long sickness, when she was not yet nineteen; and now, in Decem- 
ber, Ambrosia, aged two, was left as heir to the Howard estate, 
but with her legitimacy assailed. 

This brings us presumably to the very moment when Spenser, 
newly introduced to London by Ralegh, was commissioned to write 
an elegy on Douglas Gorges. The poet’s reference to young Am- 
brosia, left as a pledge of the love of Alcyon and Daphne, gains 
sharp point as a defiance to the Byndon enemies. His stress on 
the unassuaged agony of Alcyon, who looked even at the end of 
the consolatory discourses “as if that death he in the face had 
seene,” would seem to fix the facts that Spenser wrote the poem 
soon after the death of Douglas, and that he dedicated it to her 
aunt, the Marchioness, on the following New Year’s Day, that 
of 1591, new style (not 1592, as has been argued). The reason 
may in brief digression be given: Colin Clout, dedicated to Ralegh 
on December 27, 1591, summons the same Alcyon, now only 
pensive, to turn from tears to mirth; it is practically inconceivable 
that Spenser would present Gorges, through his aunt, with a 
lament picturing the black depth of grief, five days after dedicating 
to Gorges’ cousin and intimate an appeal that he abandon woe for 
mirth and poesy'®; therefore the “first of Ianuarie. 1591” of the 


17 Whitman’s Subject Index assumes it to be a typifying name; Hunter, Chorus 
Vatum, surmised that it was taken from Ambrose Dudley’s. 

18 Chancery Proc. Series II, C. 3, 225/41, endorsed Nov. 1590 (Gorges’ com- 
plaint); Harl. Soc. Registers, vol. 25, St. Martin in the Fields, baptism Jan. 2, 
1588/9; Lansd. MS 43, f. 59; Chancery Inq. Post Mortem, II, 231, 89, Henry 
Howard, Oct. 6, 1591. (Ct. of Wards, Misc. Bk. 109, f. 40, corrects the date of his 
death from 1589 to 1590). 

18 This appeal cannot be a late insertion c. 1594-5, for Alcyon is still too “bent 
to mourne” to allow for healing years. 
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Daphnaida letter cannot mean 1592, and can mean only 1591.7° 
The elegy was written, then, and presented to Lady Helena by 
New Year’s 1591, while the legitimacy of Ambrosia was still un- 
vindicated; Spenser’s mention of her as a pledge is a bold challenge 
to the Viscount’s party. 

But the unscrupulous slander was soon defeated; the Lords 
conveyed to the Dorset officials orders from the Queen’s own 
mouth that extraordinary care be taken against frivolous practices 
prejudicial to her Majesty’s ward and to the father, who was held 
in attendance during the progress.*!_On October 6, 1591, Ambrosia 
was established by inquisition as the true heir, and when her great- 
uncle defied the finding, she was declared by the Lord Treasurer, 
the Lord Admiral (her kinsman) and other great nobles appointed 
by the crown to have such proof of her claim “‘as that no man in 
England can make more for any childe that ever was borne.” 
Continued slander by the Viscount led to his imprisonment, and 
threat of severer censure in Star Chamber.” 

Peace refused, however, to envelop the small heiress. Quarrels 
raged over the Howard lands, over the dower rights of Frances, 
Lady Howard, who soon after Henry Howard’s death had 


married Edmund Stansfield—for worse, if such were possible"— 
and over the alleged waste by Stansfield of the lands due Ambrosia 
by reversion. Both sides complained to Cecil; neither, probably, 
was clear of the trickery that was freely charged; in a last sordid 
episode Gorges had to answer the accusation of laying riotous siege 
to dispossess Stansfield of the house at East Lullworth, on Easter 


20 Cf. Long (N. Y. Nation, Nov. 1, 1906, Mod. Lang. Rev., IV, 530 f.) who 
assumes a writing late in 1591, or a circulation in manuscript till January 1, 1592. 
To allow for the dedication on New Year’s 1592 in London, he argues away Kil- 
colman as the genuine setting for the letter to Ralegh on Dec. 27, 1591—an in- 
genuity rendered needless if 1591 is fixed for the London letter. Of the possible 
explanations of 1591 printed to mean 1591, our style (cf. de Sélincourt, Spenser’s 
Minor Poems, Oxford, xxi f.) the most plausible is a misprint; if one thing is easier 
for a printer than to set up a 1 for a 0 in written copy, it is to slip in the date of 
the current year for the one just ended (as Spenser’s printer would be doing if he 
set Daphnaida up after March 25, 1591). 

21 Acts Privy Council, XXI, 416. The precautions were needed; ibid., 460; 
Lansd. MS 43, f. 59. 

* Lansd. MS 43; Acts Privy Council, XXII, 335, Byndon in the Fleet. 

3 Gorges (Star Cham. Proc. Eliz. S. 27/25) tells of the lewd living and “‘Bancke- 
route and famished povertie” of Stansfield, who sank so low as to fetch “his bread 
and drinke from the Alehowses by the pennye worthes.” 
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Day in 1600, while Lady Frances, Ambrosia’s grandmother, lay 
dead within.™ 

And yet these troubles were only background to Gorges’ major 
struggle with the Queen over the wardship of Ambrosia. The 
complicated story, pieced together from letters, pleadings, and 
answers,” seems to be as follows. When Ambrosia in 1590 became 
heir to her grandfather, Viscount Henry, and heir apparent to her 
father, she at once stood as ward to the crown for her lands. These 
Gorges leased from the Queen. The child’s marriage, as long as 
she was heir apparent to Gorges, lay in his care. But late in 1596, 
perhaps when he was already looking forward to sea service against 
Spain, and when he was entering on a second marriage (probably 
without the Queen’s knowledge), he petitioned for the reversion 
of the wardship of the marriage, should his death bring it into 
the royal hands. He was probably then quietly arranging the 
marriage that occurred in 1597 between Ambrosia, aged eight and 
a half, and his first cousin, Francis Gorges, eldest son of Sir Thomas 
and the great Lady Helena; but during the continental tour which 
followed his degree at Oxford in 1597,” the boy died, when Am- 
brosia was ten and more—i.e., after Christmas, 1598. Meantime 
on March 8, 1598 a son had been born to Gorges and his new wife, 
Elizabeth Clinton; whereupon the Queen claimed Ambrosia, no 
longer heir apparent (or presumptive) to her father, as the royal 
ward. Gorges had to give £6000 bond not to contract her except by 
order of the Master of the Wards. This blow fell, as Gorges 


* Hatfield MSS Cal., IV, 370, V, 93, 233, 436 (Cal. wrongly ascribes to Ferdi- 
nando), 481—(1593-5); VII, 395 (from the Azores, 1597); X, 73, 82 (Cal. wrongly 
ascribes to Sir Thomas Gorges), 387; XIV, 128 (1600).—Lord Chamberlain’s Papers 
4/192, p. 297 (cf. 333), 1594, a bond between Byndon and Gorges for £4000, 
kindly called to my notice by Professor Leslie Hotson.—Lansd. MS 62, f. 215 
(c. 1590).—Harl. MS 6997, f. 192 (1596).—Acts Privy Council XXIII, 222, 264, 
265, 295, 360.—State Papers Dom. Eliz. CCLII, 47 (1595).—Star Chamber Proc. 
Eliz. S. 27/25, Stansfield vs. Gorges (1601).—Various Ct. of Wards documents 
for these years repeat details. 

* Chancery Inq. Post Mortem, II, 231, 89, Henry Howard; 260, 139, Ambrosia 
Gorges.—Hatfield MSS Cal. (1596-1603) VI, 373, 410; VIII, 192 (Cal. wrongly 
ascribes this and VI, 373 to Ferdinando); IX, 421, X, 73, 110; XIII, 612; XIV, 196. 
—Lansd. MS 43, f. 59.—Ct. of Wards, Decrees 39-43 Eliz., Bk. 87, ff. 152, 184.— 
Coke’s Reports, ed. Thomas and Fraser, 1826, III. 300, Pt. VI, 22a. 

% Register Univ. of Oxford, II, pt. ii, 205; pt. iii, 197, det. B. A. 1596/7. License 
to travel granted him, April 28, 1597, Cal. State Papers Dom. Eliz. 1595-7, p. 398. 
—Sir Thomas’ bond to Gorges for £8000 in Dec. 1596 probably relates to the mar- 
riage (L. C. 4/193, p. 187b, a reference I owe to Professor Hotson). 
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complains later, when he was about to make a great benefit of his 
daughter’s marriage, £6000 down, besides other considerations.*’ 

Gorges speedily entered protest (June 4, 1598) at this extra- 
ordinary removal of “a great portion of his living’; but he had 
to endure a delay of some two and a half years—long enough to 
justify his assumption that the Attorney and the Chief Justices, 
to whom the complicated case had to be referred, saw the title 
none too clear. Towards the end he gave the Queen a rich gift 
for her favor,?* only to learn finally in May 1600 that Ambrosia— 
at the birth of her brother, and in view of the death of Francis 
Gorges while their marriage was incomplete—had become the 
Queen’s ward for her marriage. 

Gorges’ case seemed lost, and court gossip buzzed: Rowland 
White wrote on May 10 to Sidney of the judgment, and added of 
Ambrosia, “I beleue, yong Mr. Philip Harbert shall haue her, for 
my Lord of Pembroke offers the Queen 5000 /. in Money and 
Iewels’”’; but on May 31 White had heard that Gorges was per- 
sisting, and intended the ward for Lord Thomas Howard’s son.”® 
And in fact on June 16 the Queen granted him the wardship and 
marriage for £1000.5° “Soe my Lord of Pembroke goes without 
her,” writes White; Chamberlain later reported that Pembroke’s 
offer for her was £8000, Lord Thomas’, £10,000. 

Then, with no warning, the heiress died—on October 10, 1601, 
before the letters patent could be perfected, a “shrewde windfall,” 
with “shrewd effects,’ as Chamberlain and Cecil similarly com- 
mented.* The lands passed to the old adversary Thomas, Lord 


27 Hatfield MSS Cal., XI, 222, 1601; also 187, 123 (uncalendared, 1603, printed 
below) where he says the complete offer was £10,000—the sum he was reported in 
1600 to be about to receive from Lord Thomas Howard. Whether this concerns 
the marriage with Francis Gorges, or a fresh arrangement, is not clear. Probably 
in discretion, Gorges never mentions the marriage to Francis in his letters and 
petitions; it is referred to only in the Decree Book (87) and in Coke’s Reports (both 
after the death of Francis). Lansd. Roll 9, showing Lady Helena’s descendants 
(c. 1635), records the marriage. 

28 White to Sidney, Sidney Papers, II, 141: As the Queen passed by the faire 
new House in Chelsey, Sir Arthur Gorge presented her with a faire Iewell (Nov. 
1599). 

29 (bid., II, 193, 197. 

8° Hatfield MSS 187, 123, quoted below; the Queen allowed Gorges £80 a year 
for the keep of the child from March 8, 1598, Ct. of Wards Decree Book, 87, f. 184. 

31 Sidney Papers, 11, 202; Chamberlain’s Letters, Camden Soc., 92. 

% Chamberlain’s Letters, \.c.; Letters from Cecil to Carew, Camden Soc., 57. 
White reported also to Sidney, Sidney Papers, I1, 218. 
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Howard, and Gorges was left with about £200 as allowance for 
Ambrosia’s keep since 1598, and a life annuity of £400 from How- 
ard, enough, Cecil remarked to Carew, to “keepe the staff from 
the dora.” 

Gorges thought otherwise. Pleas for redress crowd in on Cecil 
and the other Lords during the next six years.* Though in nature 
“an yll crauer,” he rehearses his long expense, his twenty-four 
years of service, exposing ‘‘my youth; my patrymonye; and my 
bloode,” but ending with all “labors eyther lopte; or frostbytten.” 
Without “soe muche as a house of myne owne; to put my heade in 
but what I hyer by y® yeare,”’ or means to attend her Majesty, 
he must live poorly abroad or beg and steal at home. He sees no 
difference in reward between his loyal service “and y* late dis- 
loyaltie of most of those y* haue moste vnnaturallye rebelled” 
(June 10, 1601), unless Mr. Catesby’s fine, or £2000 out of any 
such, be allotted him. The £1200 allowed him from Catesby’s 
fine“ (a share equal to Bacon’s) did not suffice, but Elizabeth did 
not grant more. Consequently appeals were directed to James, 
like the following typically expressive petition of October 1603, 
which may be quoted as Gorges’ own summary of the prolonged 
futility: 


Whereas not longe since yo:’ suppliant S:* Arthur Gorges had a 
daughter called Ambrosia, borne by her Mother to greate possessions, for 
whose match in marriage, her father was offered tenn thowsand pounds; 
and had concluded for y® present receauinge of y® greatest parte of y*® 
saide summ, as a fortune y* hym selfe; his wife, and children, must wholie 
depend vppon. Itt soe fell out, y* . . . . by esspecyall commaundment from 
her Ma:** our late Soueraigne; A letter was directed from M:’ Attorneye 
generall; and ....an Iniunction out of y® court of wardes to y® saide 
S: Arthur to deliuer vpp y® bodie of his saide daughter to y® M:" of y® 
wardes; or else to enter into six thowsand pound bonds not to contract 
her, but by leaue and order of y® saide courte. To this her Ma:*** will, hee 
humblie submytted hym selfe; entringe into this greate bonds, and 
relinquishinge y* greate benefitt w: by his childe, hee was presentlye 
to haue enioyed. And in this soarte for y® space of two yeares, and a 
halfe, was hee helde vnder this greate penaltie. .... The president by 
y® lawes of the Realme, beinge founde verie hard and doubtfull to deter- 
myne; if itt had not bynn betweene a Soueraigne and a subiect. But in 


33 Hatfield MSS 187, 123, quoted on this page, Cal. X, 386, XI, 116, 165, 194, 
222, 310, 311, XIV, 196, and (uncalendared, after 1603) 105, 146, 108, 98, 99, 
86, 65, 116, 17.—State Papers Dom. Jas. I, XV, 33. 

* Acts Privy Council, XXXII, 149. 
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conclucion hee presented her Ma:*! w:* a braclett of greate pearles; fastned 
w:"* a locker of Diamond and Rubyes, w:™ cost 500:'' for her fauour 
thearein, and yet was afterward fyned to paye more vnto her Ma:*' 1000:' 
for y® wardshipp of her bodie (hauinge alsoe longe before for a fyne and 
yearelie rent; taken y® wardshipp of y* lands) y® w:* thowsand pounds 
was in this soarte to bee payed 100:'! in hande; and 400!' more att fower 
seuerall dayes; and y® other 500:!' att y® daye of her mariage: w: 500:!i 
by her death was made voyde. For soe itt fell out, y* soone after S:* A: 
Gorges had geuen this bracelett, payed y° first 100:"' and entred into bonds 
for y® rest; itt pleased god to take his childe from hym, before y* hee coulde 
make any benefitt of y® wardshipp. For after y* y® court of wardes had 
once entytled her Ma:*! vnto itt; and helde itt two yeares and a halfe in 
suspence; those y* weare before moste desirous of y® match; stoode nowe 
fearefull to deale w:* S:' A: Gorges in itt before they sawe her Ma:*** bill 
assigned; y® w:™ was neuer performed; for whilst hee was takinge out his 
assuraunce; and suinge out her Ma:*** bill assigned for y® same; his saide 
childe died; before itt coulde bee effected. And by this vnhappie course, 
a poore gentleman y* had longe and faithfullye serued her Ma:** in his 
estate and fortune, was vtterlye ruyned, and w:*" discomfort and sorrowe; 
cast into a longe and greeuous sickness: All which dulye considered; hee 
trustes y:* his Excellent Ma:** in princly commyseration will nowe thinck 
itt fitt, y* hee bee freed of this 400:'' and repute itt a calamytie more then 
enough; in this soarte to haue geuen soe greate a present and one hundred 
pounds for nothinge; loste his deare childe; and tenn thousande pounds 
to boote. 


In 1606 the King finally granted Gorges in fee farm the manor of - 
Pawton, in Cornwall, of £6:9:10 yearly value. For ample reason, 
as will soon appear, he could hardly have hoped for more from 
King James, even with such intercessors as the Herberts and his 
kinsman, Lord Carew; yet the rankling of this and other disap- 
pointments is shown in his will (1625), where he remarks that never 
from James has he had reward or preferment, but rather “‘crosses 
and detractions . .. . to my great hinderance and impoverishing.” 


II 
PuBLIC AND LITERARY CAREER: ASSOCIATION WITH RALEGH 


Gorges’ ill success with James is fully explained by his close 
association with Ralegh, dating probably from their Devonshire 


% Pat. Rolls 4 Jas. I, pt. 18 (cf. Cal. State Papers Dom. Jas. 1, 1603-1610, p. 330, 
Sept. 6, 1606).—Hatfield MSS. 105, 146 (a reversion of the lease of this manor 
secured from Lord Cobham c. 1600 for £3000), 117, 74 (a letter of gratitude, Aug. 27, 
1606). 
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boyhood. Possibly their terms at Oxford touched, since Ralegh’s 
name is on the Oriel books for 1572.% They appeared at court at 
about the same time.’ At the outset of their careers, they were 
involved in the Oxford-Leicester quarrel, and, according to Charles 
Arundel’s accusation, were both marked for death by de Vere: 
Gorges was to have been shot when returning at midnight to his 
lodgings across Richmond Green.** It may be only coincidence 
that when Ralegh went the next March to the Marshalsea, for a 
fray beside the tennis court, his kinsman followed him there the 
next day for giving the lie to Lord Windsor in the Presence Cham- 
ber.*® 

The year 1584—during which Gorges married Douglas—marks 
the first of his four terms in Parliament, all during Elizabeth’s 
reign; in 1593, sitting for Dorset, he served with Ralegh, Drake, 
Bacon, his cousin Ferdinando, and others, on a committee for 
relief of maimed soldiers and mariners.‘® At Shrovetide, probably 
in 1587, occurred the ‘sumptuous shew” which Churchyard wrote 
celebrating Leicester’s service in Flanders (“in as good verse as 
euer I made,”’ the author asserts); in it appeared Sir Walter Raw- 
ley, Sir Robart Carey, M. Chidly, and M. Arthur Gorge, the 
Gentleman Pensioners proving ‘‘to be a great peece of honor to 
the Court.” In 1588—the year of Ambrosia’s birth—Gorges, 
along with Ralegh, Robert Carey, and others may have joined 


_ the fleet in the Channel as a volunteer: Camden and other writers 


assert it, and the tale invites belief; but no official record attests 
it. Only specific corroboration, such as chances to exist for Carey’s 
presence, could justify the assertion, in face of the silence of the 
State Papers;* a suggestion of such support for Gorges lies in a 


% D.N.B., Ralegh. 

37 Sir E. Gosse, Raleigh, 5 f£. I know of no evidence for Miss Wilson’s assertion 
(Queen Elizabeth's Maids of Honor, 148) that Ralegh obtained introduction through 
Gorges. 

8 State Papers Dom. Eliz. CLI, 45, p. 4; John Cheke was to be shot with 
Gorges, St. John, Life of Raleigh, 1869, 35, 45. 

8 Acts Privy Council, XI, 421 f. 

«© Members of Parliament, 1878; Hatfield MSS Cal., IV, 295. His other terms 
were for Yarmouth Borough (Southampton), 1584; Camelford Borough, Cornwall, 
1588; Rye and the Cinque Ports, 1601. 

“ Churchyards Challenge, Printed by John Wolfe, 1593; Chamber’s Eliz. Stage, 
III, 267. 

“© Camden, Elizabeth, Bk. III (ed. 1630, p. 140); Copy of Letter to Don Bernardin 
Mendoza, 1588, Harl. Misc. II, 78; van Meteran, in Hakluyt, ed Glasgow, 1904, 
IV, 217; I. L{ea] tr. Am Answer to the Vntruthes, Published .... in Spaine, 1589, 
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Privy Council order of October 16, 1589, restoring to him lands 
which he had mortgaged to furnish himself for her Majesty’s 
service at the time of the rumor of the Spanish preparations. 

From 1590 till 1600, as we have seen, Gorges was in bitter 
dissension with that Thomas, Viscount Byndon, who presided in 
1594 at the Dorsetshire hearing on Ralegh’s atheism, and was 
otherwise Ralegh’s foe, and in his eyes a ‘“‘pevishe foole.’’ 

Next year Gorges’ position as a politic pleader for his kinsman 
becomes clear in the racy letter he wrote to Cecil—with a more 
exalted audience obviously in mind—when the disgraced favorite 
lay in the Tower for the Throckmorton marriage: 


Honorable S:‘ I cannot chuse but aduertyse you of a straunge Trgedye 
y* this d[ay] had lyke to haue fallen owte betweene the Captayne of the 
Guarde, and the Lyuetennaunt of the Ordenaunce; If I had not by greate 
chaunce cummen a[tt] the very instant to haue turned it intoa Commedye. 
For vppon the re[port] of hyr Ma: beinge att S:* George Caryes; S:* 
W. Rawly hauing gazed an{d] syghed a longe tyme att hys study wyndow; 
from whence he mygh{t] discerne the Barges and boates aboute y® black- 
fryars stayers; soodayn/ly] he brake owte into a greate distemper, and 
sware y* hys Enymyes hadd of purpose brought hyr Ma:** thethar, to 
breake hys gaule [in] sounder wt Tantalus Torment; that when shee wentt 
a way he myght see hys deathe before hys Eyes; w' many such lyke 
concfeyts.] And as a mann transported w* passion; he sware to S:* George 
Care[w] that he wolde disguyse hymeselfe; and gett into a payer of Oares 
to Ease hys mynde butt w‘ a syght of the Queene; or els he protest{ed] his 
harte wolde breake. But the trusty Iaylor wold non of y* for displeasing 
the hygher powers, as he sayde w™ he more respect[ed] then the feading 
of hys humor; and so flatly refused to permitt hymfe.] But in conclusion 
vppon this disspute they fell flatt owt to collor[yq] outragius wordes; w* 
stryuing and struggling att y® doores, y‘ al{l] lamenes was forgotten; and 
in the fury of the conflyct, y® Iaylor [he] had hys newe perwygg torne of 
hys crowne./ And ye[t heare] the battle ended not, for att laste they had 
gotten ow[te theyr daggers;] w‘ when I sawe I played the styckler 
betwene theme, and [so] purchased such a rapp on the knockles, y* I 
wysht bothe theyr [pates] broken; and so w* much a doo, they stayed 





pr. Brydges, Brit. Bibliographer, I, 371. See Laughton, J. K., State Papers Relating 
to the Armada, Navy Records Soc., I. Ixxvi. Gorges says in July, 1595 (Hatfield 
MSS Cal. V, 292) that he has served four or five times in the Queen’s ships. 

“ Edwards, Life of Ralegh, 1, 470 f.; State Papers Dom. Eliz. CCLIX, 97. 
Cf. L. C. 4/194, p. 154b, Henry Willoughby to Gorges, £1000, 1599 (Prof. Hotson). 

“ MS Ashmole 1729, f. 177, endorsed 26 July, 1592; a copy by Birch in Addit. 
MS 4106, f. 62. The letter is inaccurately printed in Birch’s Life (Ralegh’s Works, 
1829, I, 594) and in Cayley’s Life, 1805, I, 124. 
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theyr brawle [to see] my bloodyed fyngers. Att the fyrste I was ready to 
breake w* laughinge; to see theme too so scamble and brawle lyke mad{[e] 
menn, vntyll I saw the Iron walkinge; and then I dyd my best to apease 
the fury. As yet I cannot reconcyle them by any perswasions. for S* 
Walt: swears y* he shall hate hyme for so restra[y]ning hyme from the 
syght of hys M™ whylst he lyues; for y* he knowe[s] not (as he sayd) 
whethar euer he shall see hyr agayne when shee is gonn the progress. 
And S:* Georg, on hys syde swares y‘ he had rather h[e] should lose hys 
longinge then y* he wolde drawe on hyme hyr Ma."! displeasur by such 
lyberty. Thys they contynew in mallyce and sn{ar|lynge, but I ame sure 
all the smarte lyghted on me/ [I] cannot tell wheare I should more alowe 
of y® passionat lou[er] or the trusty Iaylor. But yf y‘ selfe had seene it, 
as I dy[d] yow wold haue byne as hartely merry and sorry; as Euar yow 
weare in all y" lyfe for so shorte a tyme. I praye y" pardo{n] my hasty 
wrytten narration; w I acquaynt y" w‘ hoping [yow] wyll be the peace- 
maker; butt goodS:" lett nobody kno[we] thearof. for I feare S:" W. Rawly; 
wyll shortely growe [to be] Orlando furioso; If the bryght Angelyca per- 
seuer agaynst [hyme] a l[y]tt[le] lon[ger.] 

Y' honors humbly to be commaunded 


London in haste this wensdaye. 
A Gorges 


If yow lett the Q: Ma‘ know hearof as y" thinck good be it, butt 
otherwyse good S:‘ keepe it secrett for theyr credytts; for they know not 
of my discourse w® I could wyshe hyr Ma:** knewe 


Gorges’ touch with Cecil, as patron and kinsman, is steady. 
In 1593 we find him at Southampton on confidential service for 
Cecil, promising such discreet prying on the Vidame de Chartres 
that it could be easily interpreted ‘“‘as the vsuall Englyshe honor- 
able courtesy to strangers.”” Next year he and Sir George Carew 
ask Sir Robert’s furtherance of an “honest plawsyble”’ suit, from 
the benefits of which they gladly offer him £500; in 1595 Gorges, 
at Salisbury, sends him news of Ralegh, which has come from 
Plymouth through Lady Ralegh and Carew Ralegh, and which 
will reach the Lord Admiral, Gorges prays. It is worth noting 
that twice in 1595-6 his letters to Cecil are dated from Ralegh’s 
Durham House.” 

He was now feeling the tie of his pensioner’s place. On July 28, 
1595, he asked, evidently without result, for sea service with the 
Lord Admiral, doubtless incited by the news of the Spanish landing 


“ Hatfield MSS Cal. IV, 377 £. (1593); IV, 569 (1594); V, 161, 233 (1595); VI, 
373 (1596); cf. VII, 143, 166 (1597). 
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in Cornwall on July 23.“ Late in 1595 White reports his applica- 
tion for the great Park at Windsor, and “speach that Mr. Arthur 
Gorge shalbe sent into France.’’*? In the autumn of 1596 he laments 
his restraint from all foreign adventure, and the necessity to strike 
the sails of his poor ambition, converting himself to the lowly 
humour of quiet and content. 

These virtues, he implies, he will find in the marriage he has 
just entered upon (being “‘plunged over the eares by that maister- 
ing disease of affection’’), though it has reduced him to such dis- 
favor that all he can hope is the grace usual to the dead,—a 
good word. “I mought no doubt haue taken a course more 
wor|l|dly wyse, and behooful for my selfe’’ he writes, but what he 
has done “is but a loue matter,’”’ and that “in the truest kynde, 
whiche is mariage.’’ God himself, ‘whose Image our divyne Prin- 
cesse emongst vs doth so gratiously represent,” is slow in wrath; 
“but trueth is said to cutt the throate of him that caryes her’’: 
he asks only that the knife be not dull, that he may soon know 
whether his part be comical or tragical.** At this moment, proba- 
bly, he was in the Fleet as a reward for his “‘trueth,’”’ whence he 
was released, on Elizabeth’s order, after a short imprisonment, on 
January 2, 1597.4° But he was still in April “‘a banished man from 
the Courte, and a straunger to that parte of the Towne,” as he 
wrote from his house without Bishopsgate;*® and not till July, 
when about to sail for the Azores, was he restored to the Queen’s 
favor, evidently through Cecil’s influence: devoted zeal, and, a 
week later, high elation pour upon Cecil “the incumber of my 
woordes,” as Gorges puts it, in three letters from Plymouth, 
written while his ship lay awaiting sail.» 


 Tbid., V, 292. Gorges has just heard of the Lord Admiral’s going to the seas. 
Immediately after July 23 Thomas Gorges or Ralegh would have been in position 
to drop a hint. (Cheyney, Hist. of Engl. from Armada to Death of Eliz., 1, 544, 
II, 43.) 

47 Sidney Papers, I, 381, 363. The M. Gorges acting as dispatch bearer for Essex 
and Cecil in 1595 (Hatfield MSS Cal. V, 178, 464, XIII, 530) is probably Edward 
Gorges; cf. Edmondes.Papers, Roxburghe Club, 205, 221, etc. (For earlier service of 
a Mr. Gorge in connection with France, see Hatfield MSS Cal. II, 277, 1579; Cal. 
State Papers Dom. Eliz. Add. 1580-1625, 80, Nov. 14, 1582.) 

48 Hatfield MSS Cal. VI, 481. 

49 Acts Privy Council, XXVI, 410. 

5° Hatfield MSS Cal. VII, 166. 

51 State Papers Dom. Eliz. CCLXIV, f. 94 (July 21), f. 130 (July 29), Hatfield 
MSS Cal. VII, 347 (Aug. 12). 
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His decision to marry was doubtless not devoid of ambition of 
a sort, since his new wife was the only daughter of the Earl of 
Lincoln, from whom his son-in-law, after incessant quarreling, 
eventually received in common with his wife the great house and 
lands that had been Sir Thomas More’s, and that made Gorges 
for a time owner of the greater part of Chelsea. But if he had 
accomplished the almost unbelievable feat of finding a second 
father-in-law quite as unprincipled, contentious, and seemingly 
unbalanced as his first, he appears to have won in Elizabeth Clin- 
ton a wife of loyalty and of force, whom he speaks of always with 
loving consideration and admiration.™ 

The Islands Voyage of 1597 was his one great adventure. He 
served, he reports, as captain of Ralegh’s ship, the Wastspight.® 
At the difficult Fayal landing he volunteered for the march on the 
town, and, when two of the party were killed, others hurt, and 
Ralegh himself shot through breeches and sleeves, Gorges received 
a shot, “but a flesh-wound, but the bullet did burne both my silke 
stocking and buskin.”’ It is significant for the bond between the 
cousin that when Ralegh tells the tale, seventeen years after the 
event,sin his History of the World, he singles out Sir Arthur Gorges 
for mention as “shot in that march.’ This reference makes prac- 
tically certain the otherwise likely ascription to Ralegh of the 
““W. R.”’ sonnet prefixed to Gorges’ Pharsalia (1614): 


Had Lucan hid the truth to please the time, 

He had beene too vnworthy of thy Penne: 

Who neuer sought, nor euer car’d to clime 

By flattery, or seeking worthlesse men. 

For this thou hast been bruis’d: but yet those scarres 


® Hatfield MSS Cal. X, 332; Gorges’ will, below. See Davies, Cteisea Old 
Church, 125 (on which cf. Chancery C 2 Jas. I, G 3/12, 1622.) 

% Though Gorges is not namedas captain in any official list (Oppenheim, Naval 
Tracts of Sir W. Monson, II, 39, n.) he and Purchas put him forth as such (/slands 
Voyage, title and 70 f.) and White corroborates (Sidney Papers II, 74) with his 
“only 9 Knights made; Egerton, Arthur Gorge, Vavesor, .... but none of your 
other Captens.” 

“Warspite” is often the printed form of the ship’s name, but the usual form in 
manuscript accounts is ‘“‘Wastspite” (including Gorges’ Jslands Voyage, his and 
Essex’s holograph letters—Hatfield MSS Cal. VII, 368, 439—and many other 
documents). Possibly an original Wastspite (Wasp-spite?) wore down to Warspite. 

4 Islands Voyage, Purchas, 88; Ralegh, Hist. of World, Bk. V, ch. 1, sec. 9.— 
Gorges wrote from Fayal to Cecil, Hatfield MSS Cal. VII, 395; the mentioned 
enclosure is missing. 
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Do beautifie no lesse, then those wounds do 
Receiu’d in iust, and in religious warres; 
Though thou hast bled by both, and bearst them too.® 


Gorges’ fervency as interpreter and special pleader for his 
kinsman, in the several episodes that gave Ralegh’s enemies their 
chance to undermine him with Essex, sounds clearly throughout 
the Relation of the ....Iland Voyage which he wrote (Purchas 
says in 1607), probably as an attempt to win favor for his fallen 
leader in the Tower. Despite his obvious partisanship, Gorges 
speaks always with sympathy and respect—probably only partly 
politic—for Essex: he emphasizes “‘our General’s” friendly depen- 
dence on Ralegh even as the jealousies “‘buzd into his eares,”’ and 
he regrets the “bright shining felicitie’”’ that was eclipsed at Essex’s 
death, ‘whereof I was a teary eye wittnes,’’ as an unprinted ver- 
sion adds.® 

To this venture Gorges owes his knighthood, he being one of the 
nine so honored, in October, 1597.57 To Essex’s conspiracy he 
owes the £1200 granted him from Catesby’s fine. Few public 
events mark the five years following his return from the Azores. 
He was still pensioner in 1598 ;5* he served for the last time in parlia- 
ment in 1601; in that year he helped Ralegh who was “laboring 
like a mule’’ to entertain Biron at the Beargarden and at West- 
minster among the monuments, and who recommended Gorges 
and Sir Arthur Savage for further service as guides, because they 
spoke French well.®® 

But when next these three appear together, it is to ruinous effect: 
Savage and Gorges are among those arrested in connection with 
the “bye plot” of 1603. Cobham, at Ralegh’s trial, cleared Gorges, 
though with equivocal compliment: “Being examined of Sir 
Arthur Gorge, he freed him saying, they never durst trust him; 
but Sir Arthur Savage they intended to use, because they thought 


5 The sonnet is printed as Ralegh’s in Hannah’s Poems of Raleigh, 1892, 30, 
and other editions. Refusal to flatter is a favorite theme of Gorges; preface to 
Islands Voyage; Ballard MS 52; “To the Reader,” Olympian Catastrophe; New 
Year’s Verses, etc. 

% Islands Voyage, Purchas, 69, 92, 116; Ballard MS 52. 

5? Metcalfe, Book of Knights; Sidney Papers, 11, 74, Oct. 29, 1597. The fleet 
had arrived at Plymouth about Oct. 24-6, Cadwallader, Career of Essex, 1597- 
1601, 20; Tanner MS 76, f. 1 ff. 

58 Ct. of Requests, Proc. 28/54, Gorges vs. Sanderson, concerning debt. 

Hatfield MSS Cal. XI, 382, pr. Edwards, Life of Ralegh, II, 233. 
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him a fit man.’’®° Some versions of the trial, printed and manuscript, 
here give the name of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, (who had had his 
own unhappy day at Essex’s trial two years earlier); but Arthur 
Gorges is the man." Evidently his part had been at least cautious: 
Copley reports that he, like George Brooke, ‘was turn’d cleane 
from vs to my Lord Graye awayting his daye;’’*®? Edmondes de- 
scribed him as very obedient to Cecil’s commandment when appre- 
hended by Sir Richard Mompersons (Mompesson). After im- 
prisonment and examination he was released, probably with Cecil’s 
aid, for which Lady Elizabeth begged her kinsman in three agi- 
tated and affecting letters written between Friday and Sunday. 
But even then Gorges was unable to breathe with the ease of them 
that have free souls; in a letter endorsed 1603, he wrote to the 
Council: 


When I was att Richmond before yo:" honors; itt pleased my Lord 
Chamberlayne and my Lord Cecyll to will mee to sende for those papers 
that S:* Richard Monpenson tooke out of my Studye; whereof y® greatest 
parte ar returned mee; .... but I doe fynde summ wantinge w:* nowe 


* Cayley, Life of Ralegh, I1, 28, 36; State Papers Dom. Jas. I, IV, 83; State 
Trials, ed. Stephen, 1899, I, 24. Edward’s Life, I, 396, here reads “Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges” as does Harl. MS 39, 277b. 

® State Papers Dom. Jas. I, II, 46 (Edmondes reports Sir Arthur Gorges 
apprehended); Cal. State Papers Venetian X, p. 71 (Scaramelli, July 30, reports 
among the imprisoned ‘Artur Gorgeartur Selvago’’); Addit. MS 6787, f. 111b 
(a list in one of Harriot’s papers, seemingly in his hand): S.W.R., L. Gray, L. Cob- 
ham, M. G. Brooke, S. Ar. Gorge, S. Ar. Sauadge, S. Griffin Marcum. 

® State Papers Dom. Jas. I, II, 43 (Gorges’ first name omitted); III, 7; Dodd- 
Tierney, Church History of Engl., 1841, IV, App. I, xv.—Grey was holding off. 

8 Hatfield MSS 102, 103, 103a, 104, probably mid-July; Edmondes’ report 
of the arrest is dated July 13. Friday morning she writes: ‘I humblly beseeh you 
that If any of m* Gorges frendes or kine w:* I heyr ar in trobli; be fonde mor 
deslouall then the owet or shold be to ther kinge and contrye Let that be no case 
of geleysy to his trueth or lowallty which I troust in God none shall euer haue 
pouer goustly to ackuse he hath not byne a faueret of anie of ther fortense and I 
trost he shall not tast of ther desgrases: If he haue ofended your honor any way 
I beseh you forgeyt and forgeue it I haue hard him often sayey and wouey that he 
was hartely sorry for yo: disfauor towardes him; and the more sorry If he haue 
giuen Iust cause of ofence to your lo: I should thinck my selfe highly bound to you 
if yo: honor wold yelde my sorrowfull and opresed hart that comfort .... that 
by my menes he myght obtayne this his wished desire.”” She next writes that she 
will pawn her life for him and begs that he may be a prisoner in his own house by 
reason of this contagious time of infection; on Sunday she repeats the request, 
thanking Cecil from her heart for a favorable letter comforting her sorrow, “which 
hath byne greater out of loue to m* Gorges, then any cause of feare.” 
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ar of smale moment, havinge relation to former goverment; and beinge in 
deed but needlesse remembraunces of matters farr better Considered of 
and ordred since, then my weaknes Could then Comprehend. And as they 
weare written in a tyme vnsettled when y.° authoritie of the former age 
surceased, and all Iustice and magistracye was to take newe life, from the 
power of a newe prince I hoape yt my humble endevours then dedicated 
to the service of his Ma:*® and my Countrye; shall not bee taken nor 
remembred in ill parte.... against mee; yt doth w:* all dutie and 
Charitie burye and tread vnder foote all greevaunces and disgraces what- 
soever have bynn layd vppon mee since or before. And soe doe humbly 
desire to bee held in the number of those orderly and respective subiects 
y‘ will never be wantinge in due obedience and honor to those in authoritie; 
And because y* in summ places my meaninge maye bee misconstred and 
I thought to taxe summ men in deed not ment as I Cann truly manifest 
in y® plaine exposition of myne owne writtings. I doe therefore humblye 
beseeche yo:’ good Lo:'?* yt those papers as heretiques maye bee Com- 
mitted to y® fyer, as y® fittest enrowlments for records nowe out of date 
and vnseasonable; and I my selfe (if you please) to bee y® executioner.“ 


Though by October 1603 he was restored to a position where he 
could resume pleas to the Lords for redress because of the lost 
wardship, yet his inconspicuous days date from this moment. 
His great cousin drops out of the picture; advancement is stopped. 
Writing to Cecil in 1604, he complains of having been left in the 
late reign ‘‘to a bare ouerthrowne fortune;” “and in this newe age, 
I am caste behynde all men in preferment, by reason that the 
daynger and Ielosie of y® tyme did cast vppon mee suspect; and 
restraynt from y® courte, whilst y° bountie of his Ma:ti® was a 
dealinge.”"® “Crased’’ in health (doubtless somewhat diplo- 
matically) during this petition-period, with no house of his own, 
and “still clogd w:® many children’ he begs for the lieutenancy 
of the ordnance, the Portsmouth government, the New Forest, 
“or anything fit for an honest man.’’*” He seizes every opportunity 
to win grateful notice: after the gunpowder plot he gives warning 
through his good cousin, Lord Carew, that papists and their 
wares may be hid in London cellarages as innocent seeming as 


* Tbid., 188, 12. 

% Tbid., 108, 98. 

6 State Papers Dom. Jas. I, XV, 33 (1605). In April 1606 six of his children are 
at once “vysyted w the mesells, and y® 7:th deade,” wherefore he does not pre- 
sume to breathe on Cecil, till he has “purged my famelye in a clearer ayre.’’ (Hat- 
field MSS 116, 17.) See note 85. 

67 Hatfield MSS 115, 126 (1606). 
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that of his dwelling in the heart of London—for “the fyre is not 
yet owte of theyr fyngers.”’ A few days later he objects to Cecil 
that a scaffold for wicked conspirators defiles the fairest gate of 
Paul’s Church, where the late dread and dear sovereign knelt in 
thanksgiving for the victory over the Spaniards.** 

His petitions for service with Prince Henry, when the young man 
was establishing his household in 1610, had some issue, it would 
seem, in the place of right good trust with his highness that he 
mentions in 1612, when copyholder of the Prince’s manor at 
Richmond.® In April 1610 he urges on the Prince a scheme which 
will be worth at least £20,000 to the princely coffers, adding advice 
as to the policy for a Christian state.”° This bill probably has 
nothing to do with his project for an office of public register for 
commercial transactions, which he buttressed with petitions and 
prospectuses, printed as well as written; letters patent were issued 
in 1611 to him and to Sir Walter Cope, Cecil’s friend, but the plan 
failed, and the letters were relinquished.” 

By this time, however, he was enjoying fair prosperity and 
settled residence at Kew. After a migrant period following his 
marriage in 1597,” he begins about 1601 to refer to his living at 


8 Tbid., 109, 130; 190, 34, Jan. 1605/6.—For other matters kept before 
Cecil cf. Cal. XII, 261, 489 (wrongly ascribed to Ferdinando; report on seminary 
priests, 1602); XII, 581 (two letters—the second properly 97, 48—Jan. 1602/3, 
in which he nervously explains that a gift of hangings for Cecil’s new house has no 
trace of servile bribery); 121, 56, 64 (1607, wardship of Tristram’s children; pur- 
chase of jewels); State Papers Dom. Jas. I, XLVIII, 7, marked 381 (1609, Lady 
Kennedy’s arrival in distress at his house). 

6° Hatfield MSS 128, 156 (1610); Harl. MS 7007, f. 440 (to the Prince); Star 
Chamber Proc. Jas. I, 244/4, Prescott vs. Gorges, 1612. 

70 Harl. MS 7007, f 357; cf. Gardiner, Hist. of Engl. 1603-1642, I1, 106 (£20,000 
the annual expense computed for the Prince’s household, 1610).—The reference 
in Gorges’ letter may be to Ralegh; see below p. 668. The letters in Harl. 7007 are 
printed by Birch, Life of Henry, 1760, 146, 163. 

™ State Papers Dom, Jas. I, LXII, 40, Mch. 22, 1610/11; Tanner MS 103, 
f. 222; Gorges, The Publique Register for generall Commerce.—Pat. Rolls 8 Jas. I, 
pt. 30; State Paper Dom. Warrants XIV, 86, 1623, re-grants the office to Charles 
Chute. 

Gorges’ plea that the 1611 office be in Cecil’s Britain’s Burse had succeeded 
by 1612, as a printed slip pasted in one of the 1612 copies (Brit. Mus.) shows. 

7 Hatfield MSS Cal. VII, 166 (my house without Bishopsgate, 1597); VIII, 
192 (my house in Wood Street, 1598); X, 8, 73 (both dated Chelsea 1599/1600); 
Sidney Papers, 11, 141; Faulkner, T., Histor. Description of Chelsea, 1829, II, 119, 
Chelsea Parish Register, 1599-1600. In 1599-1600, Lincoln was effecting the 
purchase of the Chelsea estate from Cecil (State Papers Dom. Eliz. CCLXX, 51; 
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Kew, where he had his own house when arrested in 1603. Be- 
tween 1604 and about 1607 he had a house in the City; but some 
time before 1607 he had bought “‘a little cottage” at Kew, pawning 
for it jewels worth some £1100, which in 1607 he offers to Cecil 
to be redeemed and purchased at any price which his much- 
petitioned kinsman thought fair.* His copyhold of the royal 
manor at Richmond, with pastures of more than twelve acres, 
dated from several years before 1612.7* From 1606 on he held in 
fee the Pawton manor in Cornwall; after the death of his nephew 
William, son of Tristram, he acquired the maternal manor of 
Budockshead, of which he had held the reversion, though suit in 
Chancery with his niece Elizabeth intervened.”” In 1615, at Lin- 
coln’s death, he and his wife succeeded to the Chelsea estate.”® 
For some years before this he had been Justice of the Peace in 
Surrey, and in 1612 is described as such and as “also a Justice of 
peace or some other great officer within your Majesties verge.”’ 
But his temper was not peaceable, if we can believe his neighbors: 
William Prescott, a Richmond goldsmith and copyholder, enters 
into his bill in Star Chamber a description of Gorges as of “such A 
Contentious violent & turbulent spirite bearinge and boastinge 
himself of the greatnes of his owne estate & the Countenaunce 
he hath by beinge within your said verge & the multitude of his 
freindes”’ that no men of mean quality can live near him without 





cf. Hatfield MSS Cal. 1X,75,426,X,8). The “new house” may be the smaller western 
house built after 1597 and later known as Gorges House, or possibly the great house 
renovated. Cf. Davies, Greatest House, Chap. IV, and Chelsea Old Church, 119ff. 

1 Hatfield MSS Cal. XII, 261; 102, 104; 86, 65; 105, 146; 116, 17; 117, 74; 121, 
56, 64; 128, 156. State Papers Dom. Jas. I, XV, 33, LXII, 40; Star Chamber 
Proc. Jas. I, 244/4, G 153/24. 

™ Hatfield MSS. 109, 130, 190, 34, 115, 126, letters from Walbrook, 1606 (the 
last perhaps 1607). The parish register, All Hallows, Bread Street, records the 
baptism of Carewe, son of Sir Arthur Gorge, ‘‘now having a house in this parish,” 
April 18, 1604; the register of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, gives the baptism of 
Frances, a daughter, Feb. 27, 1605/6 (Harl. Soc. Registers, 43, 49). 

% Hatfield MSS 121, 64. The jewels are “a table Dyamonde very perfect in 
all hys corners,’ £250; 140 “‘oryent rownde pearles,”” some £5, some £10; Gorges 
hopes Cecil will ‘sett those prysoners att lybertye,” engaged as they are for less 
than £500. 

7 Star Chamber Proc. Jas. I, 244/4 (1612), Jas. I, G 153/24 (1613). 

™ MS Addit. 38170, f. 245b, among papers of Sir J. Caesar; Chancery Affid. 
1615, Mich. G 258, Bd. 1. 

78 Davies, Greatest House, 56, 82 ff. Cf. Chancery Affid. 1615, Mich. 705 Bdl. 1, 
Dec. 14, 1615. 
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oppression or violence,—a charge that Gorges takes pains to meet, 
without full success.” Though one can take no stock in the charges 
thrown about in the long quarrel with Lincoln, and though un- 
doubtedly the greater wrong lay on the side of the disreputable 
Earl, yet there is a suggestion of individual portraiture in Lincoln’s 
reference to the “‘deepe rechyng hedd”’ of his treacherous son- 
in-law, who was so furiously and desperately bent that none of 
the sheriffs dared arrest him for danger of their lives. Gorges’ 
retaliations on the “vngratefull myser” are in good round terms: 
“His crafte; his repugnantie to all humanytye....is not I 
thinck amongst the hethens to be matched; God bless me from 
hyme.”’ But it must be said that Gorges’ attitude bears marks of 
comparative moderation, and that he and his wife stand in ap- 
parent accord throughout the long wrangles.*° 

When he was free of the Earl’s stormy presence, and in posses- 
sion of his Chelsea property, Gorges’ career moved quietly on till 
his death ten years later, on September 28, 1625. He served as 
Justice of the Peace in Middlesex and concerned himself with the 
affairs of Chelsea Church.*' An interesting controversy was waged 
in Star Chamber over Gorges’ “Lammas grounds,’’—his Brickbarn 
Close and other lands—which should be kept open, it was claimed, 
as commons at Lammas time.” There are other disagreements 


79 Acts Privy Council, 1614, Mch. 27. Star Chamber Proc. Jas. I, 244/4 and 
G 153/24, Prescott and Gorges, 1612, 1613; ibid., 91/29 Lincoln vs. Gorges, 1614. 
Prescott’s charge is similar to one in Lansd. MS 62, f. 215, c. 1590. 

80 On Lincoln see Mod. Lang. Rev. XXII, 1927, 444. After a cooperative be- 
ginning (Hatfield MSS Cal. IX, 75, 426, X, 8, 56) trouble soon arose (X, 312, 324, 
332; State Papers Dom. Eliz. CCLX XXIV, no. 80 ff.). Gorges apparently raked up 
an old tale of Lincoln’s pact with the Duke of Norfolk and recent speeches of the 
Queen’s growing tyrannies and familiarity with Essex; Lincoln accused Gorges of 
“seekyng Naboths Vyneyard by my death and disgrace.” In the Star Chamber 
document, 1614, Gorges complains that Lincoln has brought twelve or fourteen 
cases against him and his wife within the past fifteen or sixteen years; Gorges is 
charged with violent resistance to arrest; confused allegations are made on both 
sides of false witness about a scheme of Gorges’ to poison the Earl. 

81 State Papers Dom. Jas. I, CV, 23 (J. P.); MS Addit. 11056, f. 289 (on Lady 
Dacre’s charity and her monument; cf. Davies, Chelsea Old Church, 110f.). Signs of 
activity outside Chelsea are rare: Lady Elizabeth appeared in Queen Anne’s funeral 
procession, 1619 (Nichols, Progresses, III, 540); Arthur jr. was knighted at Theo- 
bald’s in 1621 (Metcalfe, Book of Knights); a reference to Sir Arthur Gorges’ fishing 
patent, 1624 (State Papers Dom. Jas. I, CLIX, 85) sounds as if it might concern 
Sir Ferdinando. 
® Star Chamber Proc. Jas. I, 160/18, Chancery C. 2, Jas. I, G 2/16 (1618, 
1619). 
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over property, and conveyances, notably the sale of the great 
manor to Lord Cranfield in 1619 for £4300; Gorges removed to 
the smaller house, retaining possession, however, of the More 
chapel, in the church, where he and his wife are buried, and where 
an interesting brass now remains, showing him, Lady Elizabeth, 
and eleven children, all at prayer.” 

After the disgruntled and contentious records that fill the years 
after 1590, it is pleasant to find at the end evidences of a kind and 
careful providence for his children, of which his will in 1625 makes 
a satisfied mention.** The narrow estate for which he taxed an 
ungrateful James included numerous manors, farms, and houses: 
three manors in Cornwall, as many in Devon (the Budockshead 
mansion and the adjoining Agaton manor among them), an interest 
in Chipping manor in Lancashire, besides all the property at Kew 
and Chelsea; some in Kensington and Brompton had already been 
conveyed to his son Arthur. The talkative document reveals a 
just and likable personality: the affectionate care for his dear 
daughters; the confidence in his eldest son and executor, who is 
not to deal strictly or unkindly or pinch his virtuous and noble 
mother of anything fit “to giue her all contentment’’; his moder- 
ately expressed disappointment over the three undutiful sons next 
after Arthur, to each of whom he none-the-less has given an 
annuity, with hopes of reformation and forgiveness for them®: 


83 Davies, Greatest House, and Chelsea Old Church, passim; both volumes repro- 
duce the brass. For the Latin inscription, copied by Bowack, but not existing now 
in the Church, see Faulkner, Chelsea, I, 234: 

In obitum illustrissimi viri Domini 
Arthuri Gorges, equitis aurati 
Epicedium 

Te deflent nati, natae, celeberrima conjux; 

Te dolet argutae magna caterva scholae: 

At Lucanus ait, se vivo non moriturum 
Arthurum Gorges, transtulit ipse Deus. 
Aethereas cupiens Arthurus adire per auras, 
En, nonus [novus?] ex ejus nomine natus adest. 

* P. C. C. Clarke, 142, proved Dec. 27, 1625. Ct. of Wards Inq. 75, 70, Dec. 20, 
1626; it gives the date of death as Sept. 28, 1625. Burial, Chelsea Parish Register 
(Faulkner, Chelsea, II, 130): ‘1625. Sir Arthur Gorge, October 10.—Twenty-two 
persons died of the plague.” 

85 For Timoleon’s unfortunate end, see Cal. Stale Papers Dom. Chas. I, 1629-31, 
p. 17, ibid., 1627-8, 1628-9, indices. Davies, Chelsea Old Church, 123f. 

The seven children alive in 1625 were Arthur, Timoleon, Egremont, Carew, and 
Henry, sons; Dudley and Elizabeth, daughters. The six sons and five daughters of 
the brass tally in number with the known records of all the children born to Arthur 
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his satisfaction that his personal estate will about clear his debts, 
which are scrupulously set down even to that due Mr. Nott the 
mercer for seven or eight yards of black satin, “for the which he 
hath noe specialty to shew though I be indebted vnto him for it’’; 
the “assured faith and confidence”’ with which he bequeathes his 
body to the earth, his soul to the trinity, and requests a burial 
privately, with divine service in the evening, without pomp or 
ceremony, “in my Ile in the Church of Chelsey where my friendes 
shall thinke most fitt”; the eager minuteness with which he 
dwells on the shapes and sizes of his plate—a great basin and ewer 
like a cockatrice, two cruets for oil and vinegar made like water 
tankards, bowls pinked all over, and the “plaine silver tankerd 
that I vse to drinke in my selfe”’; the spice of his phrase when he 
nips King James, or claims the right “to enioy a feather of myne 
owne goose” by paying first of all his own debts out of his good 
farms. 

In this will, as once or twice elsewhere, Gorges mentions his 
study, which was the center of a quieter life between 1603 and 1625 
than the records show. His writings during these years are almost 
the only contact we can trace with his cousin in the Tower. 
Possibly the release of Ralegh for a profitable western expedition 
to despoil the Spaniard (which was already being sought in 1610 
or before)® is at the bottom of Gorges’ plea to Prince Henry in 
April 1610, mentioned above; the virtuous deed there requested 
will bring Henry “a generall applause of glorie & loue in the 
worlde”’; when that is done, Gorges can propose a matter that will 
bring him £20,000 a year, without public wrong or the need to 
solicit Parliament; meantime, in answer to opponents of “your 
Bill in Parliament,” he points out that it is better policy to prevent 
growing mischiefs than later to have to weed them out by rigorous 
and bloody means. Ralegh’s figure seems to stand in the back- 
ground. It draws closer (though now as “Ralegh’s ghost’’) in 
December, 1618, when Gorges and Sir Lewis Stukeley are con- 





and Elizabeth. William, who lived only from 1599 to 1600, was Cecil’s godson (Hat- 
field MSS Cal. X, 8, 73, Faulkner, /. c.). Daughters Frances and Winifred were bap- 
tized May 27, 1608 and Aug. 26, 1612, Surrey Parish Register Soc., Richmond, 
vol. I. Frances, buried April 6, 1606, was baptized Feb. 27, 1605/6 (n. 74) on which 
date a cup and cover are listed as a gift at her christening in the expense account of 
the Earl of Rutland (Hist. MSS Com. XXIV, pt. IV, 459; cf. the “Mr. Gorge” in the 
same accounts, 1598, 416). 
* D.N.B., Ralegh. 
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fronted and examined, and Gorges committed to his house till 
the King’s pleasure might be known.®” The great adventurer was 
two months dead; but Stukeley’s petition and his declaration 
of Ralegh’s offences had just been published on November 27. 
Whatever this connection with Stukeley, Gorges is at least drawn 
once again into the circle of which Ralegh had formed the center. 

The kinship of interest between the two men is obvious in all 
of Gorges’ written work, excepting his translations of Bacon, 
which were produced after Ralegh’s death. Sometimes there is 
definite relation, as in the W. R. sonnet prefaced to the Lucan. 
More than that, there is enough evidence in the following summary 
of Gorges’ productions to raise a strong suspicion that the two 
men, one inside the Tower, the other out, were in some manner 
collaborating in the effort to recall England to a sense of her 
greatness on the sea. A straw blowing in that direction is caught 
in a letter to Harriot in Gorges’ hand preserved among the Harriot 
papers, and covered on the back with mathematical figuring; 
Gorges asks him to read an accompanying discourse and to call in 
Mr. Carleton and Mr. Warner as gossips at its baptism. He signs 
the letter as Harriot’s true and loving friend.** 

The brief survey of Gorges’ written work which is all that can 
be attempted here takes us back to the days of the Daphnaida. 

I. Farly Verse. The lays of love, the plaints of pity, and the 
sweet Eglantine of Meriflure—all named in Colin Clout and all of 
about 1590-1591—are Gorges’ “‘lost poems.’”’ We may hope that 
the one couplet quoted in the Arte of English Poesie (1589) as 
by Maister Gorge is not typical: 


All you who read these lines and skanne of my desart, 
Iudge whether was more good, my hap or els my hart.* 


Ralegh’s influence is discernible in the surprising prominence 
that Gorges enjoys in Colin’s list of poets. Spenser has recently 
received the Gorges patronage when, in 1591, he dedicates Colin 
to Ralegh; and it was Ralegh, we can practically assert, who, in 


87 Fortescue Papers, Camden Soc., 73, Naunton to Buckingham. Gardiner seems 
to suggest that this concerns the Plymouth Company’s projects, as the following 
reference to Captain Smith undoubtedly does; but this allusion to Stukeley and 
Gorges follows immediately on matter relating to Ralegh’s efforts to escape; more- 
over, Naunton’s letter of Nov. 27, p. 67, deals with Stukeley’s petition and declara- 
tion. 

88 Addit. 6789, f. 538. The catalogue ascription to Ferdinando is an error. 

89 Arte of English Poesie, Puttenham (?), ed. Arber, 235. 
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1590, brought together in London his protegé and his cousin, then 
a promising patron enough.” Accordingly, as a tribute to both 
men, Colin names Alcyon early in his list, and allots him eight 
lines of praise, whereas most of the singing shepherds have but 
two, three, or four each; only Alabaster, Amyntas, and Daniel 
outrank Alcyon, and two of them share their lines with ladies. 
For this eminence, Alcyon can thank the Shepherd of the Ocean. 

Il. The Islands Voyage. This was printed in 1625 by Purchas, 
who says it was written in 1607 and dedicated to the Prince. 
Purchas has omitted the epistle to Henry and the preface, to save 
space; the title and marginal notes, he says, he has added.™ 

Three manuscript copies exist, two with the missing dedication 
and preface, one, imperfect, beginning near the end of that 
preface: 


Lord Leconfield’s MS 83, at Petworth House. (Probably a gift copy 
from Gorges to Northumberland.”) 

Bodleian Ballard MS 52, f. 64. 

State Papers Dom. Jas. I. Add. 36, f. 225. (Imperfect.) 


These represent a version amended after Henry’s death, for the 
dedication, reminiscent of past greatness, is to ‘“Noble England, 
my deare and Natiue Countrey.’”’ The title page carries “‘Fides 
fortibus, fraus formidolosis.”’ 

The possibility is patent that Ralegh shared in the plan to put 
this out as a document for the defense; whether he had a hand 
in the writing can be satisfactorily tested only after the Ralegh 
canon has been more definitely established. Certainly all the evi- 
dence points to a first writing after the death of Elizabeth, whether 
Purchas’ 1607 is precise or not. It is tempting to“connect this 
“relation” with the “‘poore papers” that Gorges sent Cecil on 
March 12, 1604/5, “to be disposed, altred, or suppressed, as y* 
honor pleaseth, it is but y* dutye yt I ame tyed vnto before it be 
prynted. For beinge as y' L: is the Eye of y® state, it wolde argue 


% He can hardly be called a “chance patron,” requesting a poem on a lady 
Spenser had never seen (Sheavyn, Lit. Profession in Eliz. Age, 22). 

% Purchas, 1907, XX, 34, n. The title in the MS version begins, “A true 
Relation of the Voyage To the Iles of Azores.” The sidenotes are similar, but not 
identical. 

%2 Binding and remains of ribbons are similar to those of Lord Leconfield’s MS 
48, inscribed “Given by Sir Arthur Gorges.” Many of the manuscripts at Petworth 
House formerly belonged to Northumberland, Ralegh’s associate in the Tower after 
1605 (Hist. MSS Com. VI, 287). 
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greate neglect and presumption in me, to publyshe matters of thys 
Nature w“out y™ honorable knowledg and approbation.’’™ 

III. Observations & Overtures for a Seafight vppon our owne Coasts, 
and what kynd of order and disciplyne is fittest to bee vsed.... 
against the preparations of such Spanish Armadas ....as shall 
at anie tyme come to... . invade vs. Unprinted. 

This mentions “my father, Sir William Gorges” in an anecdote 
used also in the Islands Voyage. It exists in four manuscripts: 


Lord Leconfield’s MS 48. (“Given by Sir Arthur Gorges.”’) 

Stowe MS 426. 

State Papers Dom. Jas. I. XVII, no. 103. 

Lansdowne MS 213, f. 36. (‘‘By W. Gorges”’ in error on the title page.) 


The Stowe MS is a copyist’s text revised in Gorges’ handwriting, 
with a new dedication, dated March 1618/19, to Buckingham, just 
become Lord High Admiral; Gorges claims it as “this pryvate 
manuscript of myne,” which he has taken some pains in collecting; 
yet this article is followed in Stowe, by a version, amended in 
Gorges’ own hand, of Ralegh’s Orders to his fleet for the last Guiana 
expedition (V).™ 

The work is doubtless Gorges’ or his in part; but the theme is 
in Ralegh’s vein. 

IV. Obseruations and Ouertures concerning the Royall Nauye and 
Seaseruice. 

This was printed in 1650 and later as Ralegh’s; it is Brushfield’s 
no. 252.% But it exists in five manuscripts with the ascriptions 
indicated: 


Lord Leconfield’s MS 83 (apparently Gorges’ gift) ascribed to Gorges, 
following a copy of the Islands Voyage. 

Bodleian Ballard MS 52, f. 122, ascribed to Gorges, following a copy 
of the Islands Voyage. 

Lansdowne MS 213, f. 49, ascribed to W. Gorges, in one article with the 
Sea Fight (III) and with Ralegh’s Orders (V). 

Harley MS 4311, ascribed to Sir Arthur Gorges. 

B. M. Addit. MS 9298, ascribed to Ralegh. 


% Hatfield MSS 104, 85. 

™ The Seafight is likewise followed by Ralegh’s Orders in the other three manu- 
scripts. 

A letter of Gorges, July 1619, expostulates with Buckingham for not listening 
to some important communication (Hist. MSS Com. II, 55, Fortescue MSS). 

% Brushfield, T. N., Bibliog. of Ralegh, 1908. The title of these Observations in 
the 1650 edition, etc., is (Excellent) Observations and Notes Concerning the Royall 
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Speaking of the Jslands Voyage, Purchas says in his 1625 edition, 
“Hee [Gorges] added also Notes touching the Nauie Royall.”’™ 

The treatise contains a passage practically the same as one in 
Ralegh’s famous letter to the Prince on the model of a ship, and 
another like one in The Invention of Ships. 

“Two heads together”’ is a possible way out of the tangle. 

V. A Forme of Orders and Directions .... [for] Conducting a 
Fleete through the Narrow Seas. 

This was printed as Ralegh’s in 1618 and later; it is Brushfield’s 
no. 130. It is a generalized modification of Ralegh’s Orders of 
1618. But it exists in four manuscripts, in each instance following 
Gorges’ Seafight: 


Lord Leconfield’s MS 48 (marked as Gorges’ gift). 

Stowe MS 426, a copyist’s text, March 1618/19, corrected in Gorges’ 
hand, and claimed as his own (see III). 

State Papers Dom. Jas. I. XVII. 

Lansdowne MS 213, ascribed to W. Gorges. 


Gorges may have some claim as collaborator to these famous 
Orders.® 

VI. A Breefe Discourse tendinge to y* wealth, and strength of this 
Kingedome of Greate Brittayne. Written to.... Henrie Prince of 
Wales. By S* Arthur Gorges Knight. Fides fortibus, Fraus 
formidolosis. Unprinted. 

This is a beautifully written and decorated manuscript, pre- 
served among Henry’s copy books, at Trinity College, Cambridge: 
MS R. 7.23 (James’ No. 762). It has Gorges’ signature and the 
date 1610. 

Under cover of advice as to how to serve his country and ease 
the cumbers of the King, this frankly criticizes extravagance, 
lavish honors, and neglect of trade, of preparedness, and of old 
fighters in favor of novices or cowards. 

The theme connects it with Ralegh’s interests, and also with 
Gorges’ letter of April 1610, noted above. 

VII. New Year’s Verses to the King, the Queen, and the Prince, 
with devices exquisitely drawn and illumined. 

These were printed by Brydges, Restituta, 1816, IV, 506 ff. 
They now form a separate volume, MS Royal 18 A XLVII. They 
bear Gorges’ signature and the date January 1, 1609/10. One 


* On the orders see Hannay, D., Mariner’s Mirror, 1913, p. 212. 
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unit, of ten lines, is printed as Gorges’ by Hannah in Poems of 
Sir Walter Raleigh .... and other Courtly Poets, 1892, p. 183. 

VII. The Publique Register for generall Commerce. A Trve 
Transcript and Publication of His Maiesties Letters Pattent..... 
W hereunto is annexed an Ouerture and explanation. By Sir Arthur 
Gorges, Knight. Printed for Iohn Budge, 1611. 

A second edition, 1612, carried an addendum to meet ‘“‘some 
misreports . . . . to the preiudice of the Office.”’ 

IX. The Olympian Catastrophe. By Sir Arthur Gorges, Knight. 
Fides fortibus, fraus formidolosis. 1612. 

This was printed in 1925, by Randall Davies, somewhat im- 
perfectly, from his earlier transcript from the manuscript, which 
is now in the Henry E. Huntington Library. It recounts Henry’s 
death in pseudo-Spenserian manner, and shows connection, in the 
tale of a rainbow seen by night, with the Jslands Voyage. There 
are prefatory and concluding verses by Gorges.” 

X. Lvcans Pharsalia. Translated into English verse by Sir 
Arthur Gorges Knight. Fides fortibus fraus formidolosis. London, 
T. Thorp, 1614. 

Other copies, also 1614, were printed for Edward Blount and 
W. Burre. 

The dedicatory letter, to the Countess of Bedford, is surprisingly 
set forth by Carew Gorges, then ten years old, who says he saw 
this poem lying idly in his father’s study, amongst many other of 
his manuscripts, and recalled his Pueriles: ‘“Voluntas, vbi desunt 
vires, est laudanda.”’ He asked to have it to present to his Lady 
and Mistress, and when his father objected that it was not ‘fair 
enough written, the boy replied that he would get it printed with 
the help of his schoolmaster. Thus he flutters with his father’s 
feathers. 

Verses to the translator are signed by W. R., S. S., A. L., T. W. 

XI. The Wisdome of the Ancients. Francis Bacon. Done into 
English by Sir Arthur Gorges Knight. London. Iohn Bill. 1619. 

This is the first English version of the Wisdom of the Ancients. 
It had frequent editions up to 1705. It is reprinted by Singer in 
his edition (1857) of the Essays with the Wisdom of the Ancients. 


% The sonnet “To the Reader” (No praise for Poesie do I affect) was appro- 
priated by or for Sir Arthur Gorges the younger, as his contribution to Lachrymae 
Musarum, 1650, on the death of Henry Lord Hastings. (Pr. Brydges, Brit. Bibliog- 
rapher, III, 134 ff.)—The closing sonnet is the lamentation of Richmond, where 
Gorges resided. 
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XII. Essays Moraux. Francois Bacon. Traduits en Francois 
par le Sieur A. Gorges, Chevalier Anglois. Jean Bill. Londres. 
1619.% 


All that remains of this body of writing was produced under 
the first Stuart, during Ralegh’s captivity and Gorges’ period of 
eclipse; but it reflects the romantic, national, imperial, and in- 
tellectual ardors of their prime, when they were fellow courtiers, 
poets, and adventurers against Spain.* 


HELEN ESTABROOK SANDISON 
Vassar College 


98 T find no other traces of contact with Bacon except possibly through a Cooke 
(ora Meautys?) connection (p. 649,andn. 15),and an anecdote told of ‘‘Mr. Gorge, 
one of my Lord Chancellor’s men,” which might fit a son of Sir Arthur’s (Bacon, 
Works, ed. Spedding, VII, 182). 





*I take this opportunity to thank those who have helped me to trace and 
examine Gorges’ letters and papers: especially the Marquess of Salisbury, and 
Lord Leconfield, for permission to consult manuscripts in their collections; the 
Reverend Stanhope Lovell, Librarian at Hatfield House, for most generous service; 
Brigadier-General Edmund Howard Gorges, and Colonel the Right Honorable 
George A. Gibbs for helpful response to inquiries, and particularly Mr. Raymond 
Gorges, of University, Virginia, and Onteora, New York, for information and 
cordial interest. 




















XXXVII 
SPENSER AND BRUNO 


ECENT research into the sources of the philosophical ideas 

incorporated by Spenser in the Faerie Queene’ necessitates 
the re-raising of an old question, never satisfactorily answered: 
Did Spenser read Bruno? The external evidence—Bruno’s resi- 
dence in England during the years 1583-5, the London publication 
of his Italian works, the dedication of his Spaccio and his De gl’ 
Heroici Furori to Sir Philip Sidney—has long rendered the sup- 
position initially attractive. Moreover the community of Neo- 
platonic elements in Bruno and Spenser, together with a certain 
affinity between the theme of the cantos of Mutability and Bruno’s 
Spaccio, added color to the hypothesis. But in the absence of more 
specific documentation the suggestion of Bruno’s influence upon 
Spenser has properly retained the status of a mere possibility. It 
is the primary purpose of this paper to adduce certain further con- 
siderations which in my opinion lend a considerable weight of 
probability to an affirmative answer to the question. Secondarily, 
my object is to conduct a pacific polemic against Mr. Greenlaw’s 
thesis that certain portions of the Faerie Queene are animated by a 
spirit of Lucretian scepticism at odds with that Christianized Neo- 
platonism which has commonly been recognized as Spenser’s sole 
philosophy. My contention is that to a right reading there exists 
no such antithesis as that which Mr. Greenlaw finds between the 
main tenor of Spenser’s philosophy and the philosophical implica- 
tions of the passages in question, and that a means of reconciling 
their apparent incompatibility and saving Spenser from a charge 
of inconsistency too gross even for poetic license to condone, is the 
postulate of a Bruno influence. 

It will be remembered that in the Garden of Adonis (F. Q. III, 
v1) Spenser depicts allegorically the condition of souls prior to 
birth in the 

‘first seminary 
Of all things that are borne to live and dye (Stanza 30), 


where they wait until Old Genius, the porter of the garden, shall 
clothe them “with sinfull mire” and send them forth 
to live in mortall state, 
Till they agayn return back by the hinder gate (Stanza 32). 


1 See especially Professor Greenlaw’s article, “Spenser and Lucretius,” Studies 
in Philology, xvii, 437 seq. 
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The setting is, as Mr. Greenlaw notices, sufficiently Platonic, re- 
calling in many significant details the myth of Er in the tenth book 
of the Republic. But now in Stanza 36, without, be it noted, the 
slightest break or transition to give evidence of a change of inten- 
tion on the poet’s part, we encounter the ultimately Lucretian 
conception, upon which Mr. Greenlaw largely bases his very plausi- 
ble suggestion of a Lucretian influence, of “An huge eternall 
Chaos,’’ the source of matter, from which all things “borrow 
matter whereof they are made.” This matter or “substaunce,”’ as 
Spenser styles it, is eternal, surviving the passing of the individual, 
undergoing various changes of “hew,’’ donning “sondry formes,” 
“Meet for her temper and complexion.” 

Mr. Greenlaw has discussed this conception of ‘‘substaunce”’ at 
some length, and has sought to show its identity with the Lucre- 
tian atom as the changeless substratum underlying and bestowing 
permanence upon a world of perpetual change. Upon the basis of 
this identification Mr. Greenlaw grounds his inference that Spenser 
is following Lucretius in a materialistic interpretation of Nature, 
according to which the reality of things is derived from their ulti- 
mate material substance while all their other so-called qualities 
and attributes are reduced to the status of transitory and epiphe- 
nomenal appearances. So interpreted, the passage is not only in 
startling contradiction to the general tenor of Spenser’s philosophy 
of Nature, but is in jarring opposition to the spiritualistic implica- 
tions of the immediately preceding description of the pre-existing 
souls awaiting birth in the garden. 

We are apparently confronted here with a dilemma: Either 
Spenser is not espousing orthodox Lucretianism or he is guilty of 
what at best must be called an appalling incongruity. In the first 
case we are left without an adequate explanation of the parallelism 
with Lucretius of which Mr. Greenlaw has reminded us.2_ The 
even more difficult alternative is that we are asked to believe that 
a poet of Spenser’s intellectual stature could so far forget his pur- 
poses as completely to negate them within the limits of a single 
stanza, and that too in the case of doctrines which from their re- 
peated occurrence throughout his writings (in the Fowre Hymnes, 


2 That Mr. Greenlaw has made his case for the presence of a Lucretain influence 
upon the Garden of Adonis is I think perfectly clear. Not only are some of the 
philosophical ideas ultimately derived from the De Rerum Natura, but in some in- 
stances there are verbal parallels, though I can not follow Mr. Greenlaw the whcle 
of his way in this last. 
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for example, and as we shall later see in the cantos of Mutability) 
must be assumed as fundamental to the fabric of his belief. 

I have suggested that a possible escape from this dilemma can be 
effected through the assumption of a borrowing of certain elements 
from the philosophy of Giordano Bruno, in whose system an at- 
tempt is made to reconcile precisely that contradiction between 
spiritualism and materialism in which Spenser seems to be in- 
volved. It was Bruno’s continual attempt to combine the Lucre- 
tian account of a changeless material substance with the Platonic 
doctrine of the changelessness of spiritual substance.’ According 
to Bruno’s maturest insight, matter and form are alike eternal 
aspects of a unity transcending both. This was the position that 
Bruno had reached in his Spaccio de la Bestia trionfante of 1584, 
after abandoning his earlier Democritean heresy that the material 
alone is real. But Lucretius retained his hold upon Bruno’s 
philosophical affections, as attested by the frequent citations and 
imitations. 

Bruno’s fusion of Platonic and Lucretian doctrines attains focal 
clarity in a passage in the dedication to his Spaccio® in which Bruno 
renders explicit his doctrine of the two substances. The language 
in some respects recalls Spenser’s in the Garden of Adonis, and 
there follows directly_ajallegorical exposition of the theory of the 
transmigration of souls with which Spenser’s picture of the pre- 
existing souls is at any rate entirely compatible. What I wish to 
direct attention to is the explicit reconciliation of just those ele- 
ments which as they occur in Spenser have led Mr. Greenlaw to 
assume that Spenser was breaking with his Platonic faith. From 
the nature of the case no positive proof of Spenser’s knowledge of 
Bruno is forthcoming; what is here offered is a certain degree of 
confirmation of an inherently not improbable hypothesis, the 
acceptance of which would relieve the contradiction to which 
attention has been drawn. 


3 Bruno’s chages of attitude toward the problem of the relation of matter and 
spirit are outlined in Héffding’s note, Hist. Mod. Philosophy, 1, 508. 

4 Opere Italiane, ed. Lagarde, p. 246-7, “‘la materia sola essere la sustanza de le 
cose.” 

5 Of these imitations one of some interest from the present point of view is the 
free translation of the opening lines of the De Rerum Natura, occurring in the 
Spaccio, Lagarde p. 426, lines paraphrased also by Spenser who utilizes them for 
the lover’s prayer in the temple of Venus, (F. Q. IV, x, 44). 

6 Lagarde p. 409. For an interesting supplement cf. Lag., p. 238. 
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The passage from the Spaccio is as follows: 

Conosce che dell’eterna sustanza corporea (la quale non e denihilabile, 
ne adnihilabile: ma rarefabile, inspessabile, formabile, ordinabile, figura- 
bile, la compositione si dissolve, si cangia la complessione, si muta la 
figura, si altera l’essere, si varia la fortuna; rimanendo sempre quel che 
sono in sustanza gl’ elementi: et quell’ istesso che fu sempre perseverando 
luno principio materiale, che e vera sustanza de le cose, eterna, ingenera- 
bile, incorrotibile. Conosce bene che dell’eterna sustanza incorporea niente 
si cangia, si forma, o si difforma: ma sempre rimane pur quella, che non 
puo esser detta morire: perche morte non e altro che divortio de parti 
congionte nel composto, dove rimandendo tutto l’essere sustantiale (il 
quale non puo perdersi) di ciasuna; cessa quell’ accidente, d’accordo, di 
complessione, unione, et ordine. 


With this compare Spenser’s statement in the Garden of Adonis 
that the matter from which things are made is eternal: 


That substaun‘e is eterne and bideth so; 
.... But chaunged is, and often altered to and froe, 


and his immediate correction of an error that might arise in inter- 
preting the last clause, by the assertion that 

The substaunce is not chaunged nor altered, 

But th’ only forme and outward fashion; 

For every substaunce is conditioned 

To chaunge her hew, and sondry formes to don, 

Meet for her temper and complexion: 


With these last words’ compare especially Bruno’s “‘si cangia la 
complessione, si muta la figura... .. ¥ 

The doctrine of the indestructibility of matter here propounded 
Bruno unquestionably derived from Lucretius, but there are cer- 
tain peculiarities of expression in his exposition which are alien to 
the De Rerum Natura. The point to observe is that these peculiari- 
ties recur in Spenser: for example, the work substance is not 
employed by Lucretius; it is Bruno’s word and, as we have seen, 
Spenser’s. The same is true of complexion. But the significance of 
the passage is not exhausted until attention has been directed to 
its emphatic declaration of the correlative doctrine of the indestruc- 
tibility of sustanza incorporea. Here we have to do with substance 
in the Platonic and Aristotelian sense, spiritual substance or form, 
the reality of which is implicit in Spenser’s description of the 


7 Mr. Greenlaw well compares Lucretius, Bk. II, v. 1002 ff, where the phrase 
“formas mutentque colores” is striking. A reading of Bruno’s borrowings from 
Lucretius may well have sent Spenser back to his original. 
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Garden and explicitly stated in his often quoted line, ‘For soule is 
forme and doth the bodie make.” This conception of spiritual 
substance, it need hardly be said, is frankly opposed to the nomi- 
nalistic materialism of Epicurus and his school, and I am not 
aware that any thinker before Bruno found room for the two sub- 
stances within one system.* That Spenser should append to his 
account of the Garden a proclamation of the changeless eternity 
of matter and feel conscious of no contradiction, is rendered easily 
intelligible by the supposition of Bruno’s influence. 

I wish now to discuss another aspect of the Spenser-Bruno 
question concerning which more has been written. I refer to the 
possibility that the cantos of Mutability display traces of Bruno’s 
influence. An English scholar® has called attention to some of the 
common elements between these ¢ontos and the Spaccio:'® the 
conclave of the gods, a certain “playing with large conceptions of 
change and recurrence.” But Mr. Elton does not develop the 
parallel in detail, nor does he attempt to connect Spenser’s dis- 
cussion of Mutability with the view of nature that pervades the 
poet’s other writings. The postulate of Bruno’s influence, though 
by no means so strongly demanded here as in the Garden of Adonis, 
is nevertheless sustained by the foregoing arguments for Spenser’s 
knowledge of the Spaccio, and may be further supported by ad- 
ducing certain neglected points of similarity between these cantos 
and the Spaccio. 

It has not, I think, been observed by any of the critics that there 
is a strong formal similarity between the plea of Mutability in 
Spenser and the plea of Fortuna, in the Spaccio, for her right to fill 
the place in heaven left vacant by the expulsion of the Great Bear." 
It is to be remembered that the consanguinity of Fortuna and 
Mutability is emphasized by Spenser in the opening lines of the . 
Mutability cantos by his use of the image of the wheel: we 


What man that sees the ever-whirling wheele, 
Of Chaunge, the which all mortall things doth sway,.... 


In both cases a goddess of inconstancy pleads her rights to cosmic 
recognition and her case is cast. 


§ Plato in the Timaeus combines Atomism with the Doctrine of Ideas, but matter 
for him is no substance. 

® Oliver Elton, “Giordano Bruno in England,” in Modern Studies, Lond. 1907. 

10 Mr. Elton cites also an interesting parallel from Bruno’s De gl’ Heroici Furori, 
see his article, pp. 33-4. 

1 Lagarde, Op. Cit., pp. 482-6. 
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Secondly there is a closer parallelism than has been explicitly 
noticed between the Spaccio and the crucial passage in the second 
canto of Mutability (stanza 58) in which Nature by rendering her 
verdict sets to rest the division between her daughter Mutability 
and the gods. The Spaccio opens with an extended discussion of the 
réle of change in the world, and Sophia has small difficulty in 
persuading her respondent Saulino that the principle of change, 
operating through the coincidence of contraries, is ubiquitous. 
This conclusion is expressed in the emphatic words: “il principio, 
il mezzo, et il fine; il nascimento, l’aumento, et la perfettione di 
quanto vegiamo, e da contrarij, per contrarij, ne contrarij, a 
contrarij.’""* The same thought is rendered by Spenser through 
the mouth of Nature, where the emphasis falls upon the perfection 

_ of the being of a thing through its cycle of alterations, a conception 
er deriving from Aristotle: 
tt, ? | I well consider all that ye have said, 
And find that all things stedfastnesse do hate 
And changed be; yet being rightly wayd, 
They are not changed from their first estate; 
But by their change their being do dilate, 
And turning to themselves at length againe 
Do work their owne perfection so by fate... . 


Nature’s decision up to this point is thus philosophical and in 
accord with the spirit of Bruno’s naturalism. In the stanzas that 
follow, however, Spenser remembers his religion, causes Nature to 
patch on a Christian prophecy of a time when “‘none no more 
change shal see”’ and adds in his own person a prayer that he may 
be vouchsafed “‘that Sabaoths sight.’”’ But neither in his philosophy 
nor in his religion does he grant the victory, as Mr. Greenlaw 
suggests, to natural law in a Lucretian sense. 

I am thus unable to accept Mr. Greenlaw’s suggestion of a 
Lucretian source for the cantos of Mutability. But there remains 
unnoticed a consideration which to my reading is fatal to Mr. 
Greenlaw’s argument. The cosmology of the cantos is that com- 
monly received in Spenser’s day, 7. ¢e., Ptolemaic-Aristotelian.™ 


12 Lagarde, p. 420 (italics my own). 

48 That Spenser is adhering to his customary astronomy is well shown by the 
cross-reference to F. Q. V, prologue, 8. “But most is Mars amisse of all the rest,” 
as suggested by Sebastian Evans, (Macmillan’s Mag., Vol. XLII). Curiously 
enough Mr. Greenlaw appears to have forgotten his own earlier statement (Studies 
in Classical Philology, XVII, 331) that Spenser’s theory of the Cosmos as set forth 
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The sublunary world of change with the four elements as the 
“groundwork” (VII, vir, 25), the “sundry motions’ of the 
“‘spheares” (VII, vu, 55) ,—I fail to see what all this has to do with 
the infinite inane and the ruining atoms of Lucretius. In the name 
of historicity let us preserve some distinction between Aristotle and 
Epicurus. 
RONALD B. LEVINSON 
University of Maine 





in the cantos of Mutability and elsewhere, is “Ptolemaic and Aristotelian.” It is 
one of the ironies of criticism that the writer in Macmillan’s above quoted, was so 
far from finding in the cantos of Mutability an innovating break with ancient 
cosmology as to suggest that they constitute an indirect refutation of Bruno’s 
exposition of the Copernican astronomy. 














XXXVIII 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 
GOVERNMENT AGENT 


HE following paper, as its title implies, does no more than 

make a few observations upon Marlowe’s possible life as a 
Government Agent. In other words, it does not set out to prove 
any point, for the simple reason that probably we shall never find 
out anything for certain in the life of Marlowe as a spy, or in the 
life of any other spy, the doings of such people being, in the nature 
of the case, ‘‘wrop in a mistry.” 

These observations would never have been made, if it had not 
been for two books: viz., Mr. Leslie Hotson’s Death of Christopher 
Marlowe and Mr. Conyers Read’s Sir Francis Walsingham. I 
have to thank those two authors, not only for all the facts—or 
almost all—upon which the following observations are based, but 
for having given me two most interesting books to read. 


A. THe Privy Councit DocuMENT, JUNE 29tu, 1587. 


I quote the full text of the following document as it was for 
the first time printed by Mr. Hotson, except that the italics are 
mine. The document is endorsed by five members of the Privy 
Council, viz. Archbishop Whitgift, Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord 
Hunsdon, Lord Burleigh and Sir James Crofts. Mr. Hotson proves 
satisfactorily that (1) it is addressed to Cambridge University (I 
would narrow the field and say Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge), and (2) it refers to Marlowe, the poet. 


June 29th, 1587. 

Whereas it was reported that Christopher Morley was determined to have 
gone beyond the seas to Reames and there to remaine; their Lordships thought 
good to certefie that he had no such intent, but that in all his accions he had 
behaved him selfe orderlie and discreetlie, wherebie he had done her Majestie 
good service and deserved to be rewarded for his faithfull dealinge: their 
Lordships request was that the rumor thereof should be allaied by all possible 
meanes, and that he should be furthered in the degree he was to take this 
next Commencement: Because it was not her Majesties pleasure that 
anie one emploid as he had been in matters touching the benefitt of his Countrie 
should be defamed by those that are ignorant in th’ affaires he went about. 


The gist of this document is that Marlowe had been recently 
employed on government work by the Privy Council. Its purpose 
is to help Marlowe towards “‘proceeding M. A.” at Cambridge in 
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the forthcoming July. In that it succeeded at once. Marlowe’s 
supplicat for his M. A. stands in the University Grace Books for 
July, 1587, endorsed by the Master and Praelector of his College, 
Benet, or Corpus Christi, College. Mr. Hotson, by reference to the 
Bursar’s Books of Corpus, concludes that the period during which 
Marlowe was employed as a government agent lies probably 
between February and July of 1587, as he was absent from the 
college throughout that time. Inasmuch as his name is never 
entered on the Bursar’s books after February, 1587, we may take 
it that Marlowe never returned to residence at Corpus after that 
month. 

From this document it appears further that certain persons at 
Cambridge, who were ignorant of the fact that Marlowe during 
his absence from the University had been employed by the Privy 
Council, charged him (1) with being disorderly and indiscreet and 
(2) with having left Cambridge for Rheims with the intention of 
staying there for good. 

To begin with the first charge. Mr. Hotson regards this as 
merely ignorant and ill-natured gossip. I myself think that it was 
a specific and official charge, (or, at any rate, an objection urged 
by the college against forwarding Marlowe’s claim for an M. A.). 
By leaving Cambridge (apparently suddenly and without per- 
mission) in February and remaining away for several months, 
Marlowe had broken the terms whereby he held his scholarship 
at Corpus, i.e. he was not to absent himself from college for more 
than one month a year, and then only with permission. He was 
bound by these conditions until Mar. 25th, 1587. Even before 
1587, he had been frequently absent from Cambridge after taking 
his B. A. in 1584, and probably had nowhere near completed nine 
terms residence, and had, ipso facto, disqualified himself from 
“proceeding M. A.,”’ as he would ordinarily have done in the 
forthcoming July. In other words, Corpus Christi College re- 
fused to present his supplicat for an M. A. on the ground of ab- 
sence without leave. The Privy Council Document somewhat 
arbitrarily over-rides this objection. 

The second charge is more serious. As we shall see, it is tanta- 
mount to charging Marlowe with having turned, or intending to 
turn, Roman Catholic. The Privy Council arbitrarily dismisses 
this charge, too, as a rumor. On the question whether Marlowe had 
actually been in Rheims, its language is (I think, studiously) 
ambiguous. We can interpret it in two ways: viz., (1) Marlowe 
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had mever been in Rheims, or (2) he had been in Rheims, but had 
never intended staying there. In either case, the Privy Council 
wished all talk about Marlowe and Rheims to cease forthwith. 
Whether he had been there or not, he had been employed on 
government service. It is hard, then, to decide from the document 
whether Marlowe had been in Rheims, but inasmuch as a specific 
charge had been made by the College authorities to which the 
Privy Council returned an ambiguous answer, we might suppose 
that Marlowe had possibly been in Rheims—or, at any rate, over- 
seas. How the College authorities came to the conclusion that he 
had gone to Rheims “there to remaine,’’ we may guess later. 

How did this document find its way to Cambridge? Mr. Hotson 
thinks that on returning from overseas Marlowe went back to 
Cambridge, demanded his M. A. and, being coldly received, hurried 
up to London and procured a certificate of character from his 
employers with which he returned in triumph to Cambridge. To 
each man his own view. Marlowe never returned to complete his 
residence at Corpus, though his scholarship was kept open during 
his absence for him to complete his terms, and no appointment was 
made in his place until Nov. 1587. When that appointment was 
made, his name, as former holder of the scholarship, was ominously 
omitted. He knew, then, that he had forfeited his degree by ab- 
sence without leave (and, perhaps by going to Rheims). From the 
fact that the document is dated only a short time before Com- 
mencement, I infer that it was forwarded by the Privy Council 
just in time for the July Commencement, and that Marlowe was 
awarded his M. A. in absentia. In other words, it seems a probable 
supposition that he left Cambridge for good when, in or about 
February, 1587, he became a government agent. There would be 
no need for him to return to Cambridge to bargain for or obtain 
his M. A., if he wanted it. The Privy Council would see to that 
for him. 

If we are right in concluding that Marlowe, once out of Cam- 
bridge and in government service, never returned in person to take 
his M. A.—then it seems probable that on leaving Corpus without 
permission in February, 1587, for a prolonged absence, he gave the 
authorities reason to suppose that he was off to Rheims “there to 
remaine.”’ Hence their Rheims obsession. Even that, however, 
would still fail to prove that Marlowe hed been to Rheims. It is 
quite possible that he deliberately deceived, or, at any rate, mysti- 
fied, the College authorities. After all, he was a government agent. 
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B. MARLOWE AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


Had Marlowe any leaning towards Catholicism, which might 
engender suspicion in the minds of the College authorities? Corpus 
Christi was pre-eminently a Puritan college. Dr. Aldrich, the 
Master until 1575, had been one of the leading partisans of Thomas 
Cartwright, the famous Puritan, in the Cartwright-Whitgift con- 
troversy, 1569-71. Robert Browne, the founder of the ‘‘Brown- 
ists,’”’ proceeded B. A. from the college in 1576,and in 1580 preached 
without license in St. Benet’s Church, which was then used as the 
College Chapel. 

How far was Marlowe in sympathy with Puritanism and 
Protestantism? In his plays, Puritan and Protestant are inter- 
changeable terms. His attitude on the question is purely official. 
The Massacre of Paris, for instance, is written against the Duc de 
Guise, in the popular imagination the fomenter of every plot 
against England; therefore Marlowe is, officially, on the side of the 
Protestants. But from the Baines Report (1593) we learn that 
he stated in private life that all Protestants were “hippocriticall 
asses.” This, probably, represents his real point of view. As a 
Machiavellian, he would find it easy to reconcile his conscience to 
saying one thing publicly and believing the opposite in private 

He despised Protestants, then, and was presumably out of sym- 
pathy with the Puritan atmosphere of Corpus. Was he in favor 
of Catholicism? Again, in his plays his attitude was cfficial. In 
The Massacre of Paris he perfunctorily attacks the Catholics. In 
Faustus and The Jew of Malta he makes fun of friars; but then 
friars were proverbially disreputable and comic characters on the 
stage. In the Baines Report, however, he claims that the Papist 
religion is the only possible one, because there “the service of God 
is performed with more ceremonyes, as elevacion of the masse, 
organs, singinge men, shaven crownes, etc.’ His associate, Richard 
Cholmely, is reported as going even further in his sympathies 
for Catholicism. He had written verses in favor of Papists and 
Seminary Priests; he had helped them to escape from the country; 
he hated Topcliffe, the notorious rack-master and torturer of 
Catholic priests. 

We must not press this too far. Primarily, we know, Marlowe 
was an “Atheist,” or what we should call to-day, perhaps, a “‘free- 
thinker’ or an Agnostic. He associated with Harriott, who called 
himself a ‘‘Deist.”’ In general, he had a contempt for all constituted 
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religion. Furthermore, he promulgated many of his religious views 
out of a desire to give offence. And yet again it may be claimed 
that, as a spy upon the Seminarists, he may have posed as a 
friend to Roman Catholicism in order to throw his victims off their 
guard. Still, the ritual of the Catholic Church, if not its doctrines, 
may have appealed to him. We can well imagine him expressing 
this sympathy at Corpus in order to annoy the Puritan authorities, 
and thereby bringing upon himself the suspicion of being, secretly, 


a Catholic. 
C. RHEIMS AND SEMINARISTS. 


Why should it be a serious offence for a young man to leave 
Cambridge for Rheims? or to put it another way, why was it 
“‘defamation”’ to say that he had been in Rheims? 

In the Massacre of Paris Marlowe, answers the question briefly. 
Speaking of the Duc de Guise, he says 


Did he not draw a sorte of English priestes 
From Doway to the Seminary at Remes 
To hatch forth treason gainst their naturall Queene?! 


In these three lines, Marlowe imparts a lot of historical information 
with absolute correctness. 

The University at Douai had been founded in 1559 by Philip of 
Spain for the express purpose of combatting Protestant heresies. 
To this University came several distinguished Catholic scholars 
who had been exiled from Oxford on account of their faith. At 
Douai in 1569 William Allen (later Cardinal) established the 
famous English Catholic Seminary, which was afterwards re- 
sponsible for the Douay Bible or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Rheims Testament. In 1578, owing to a Calvinist reaction in 
Douai, the English Seminary was forced to leave. Guise and his 
brother, the Cardinal de Lorraine, Archbishop of Rheims, offered 
Allen the hospitality of Rheims. Thither Allen moved the Semi- 
nary in 1578 and there it remained until 1593. 

The motives that prompted Guise to harbour the English Semi- 
narists were not disinterested. Leader of orthodox Catholicism in 
France, ally of Philip of Spain and sworn enemy of England, he 
hoped to utilise the English Seminarists as agents in all his plans 
against England, particularly in his plans to liberate his niece, 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


The Massacre at Paris, vv. 1042-44. 
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Accordingly, from 1580 to 1587 Rheims was the centre of almost 
every plot against England and Elizabeth. In 1580, Campion and 
Parsons stayed there on their way to England on the first Jesuit 
mission, in order to collect the latest information about the 
political situation in the country. In 1583, one George Gifford, 
cousin to Dr. William Gifford, Professor of Divinity in the Semi- 
nary, offered to the Duc de Guise to assassinate Elizabeth for 800 
crowns. In 1584 John Savage made a vow to Ballard, a priest in 
the Seminary at Rheims, to assassinate Elizabeth and crossed over 
to England to put his vow into execution. He failed to keep it 
and was later executed with Babington, 1586. In 1585-86 the 
famous Babington Plot was engineered from Rheims by the priest, 
John Ballard. After the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
February of 1587, Guise lost interest in English affairs, and Rheims 
ceased, to a large extent, to be the headquarters of Catholic plots 
against England. 

It is easy now to see why a young man who left Cambridge 
without permission on the eve of his M. A. and went (at least, so 
people had reason to believe) to Rheims “‘there to remaine,’’ would 
be viewed with supicion by the Master and Fellows of Corpus. 
They would draw one or the other of two conclusions, and probably 
both: viz., (1) he was going to enter the Seminary, (2) he was 
going to plot against the Queen. 


D. RHEIMS AND CAMBRIDGE 


Rheims gave the academic authorities at Cambridge a good deal 
of trouble near home. Catholic sympathies were by no means dead 
among either the dons or the undergraduates. Four colleges in 
particular were troubled with Catholics—Caius, Peterhouse, 
King’s, Trinity. There was a perpetual leakage of students from 
their precincts to Douai and Rheims. It generally came to pass 
in the same way. On the eve of taking his M. A. an undergraduate 
suddenly departed overseas and was ordained in Douai or Rheims. 
In 1578 twenty students left Trinity alone for Douai, Louvain 
and Rome. 

The college most troubled in this respect was Gonville and Caius. 
Until 1558 it had been noted for Puritanism, but in that year 
Dr. John Caius, of Padua, returned to Cambridge and became 
Master of the college, which he partially re-founded and which 
bears his name. He was an open and irascible Catholic and re- 
mained Master until 1573. The Fellows of the college were 
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unwilling to expel him, as he was a generous benefactor and they 
hoped to profit by his will. Under his rule, the college became a 
hot-bed of Catholicism. He gave asylum to Catholic priests (e.g. 
Dr. Cosyn, the dispossessed Master of Catharine Hall, William 
King, Marian Archdeacon of Northumberland, Henry Stiles, a 
monk of Westminster, Richard Hall, a Canon of Cambrai, who 
died in Douai). Large numbers of the Caius students emigrated 
overseas to Douai and Rheims and became Jesuits and Semi- 
narists, e.g. John Ballard, the engineer of the Babington Plot 
(Rheims, 1581), John Fingley or Fingelow (Rheims, 1581; Jesuit 
martyr, 1586), Robert Sayer (Rheims, 1581; theologian and monk 
at Monte Cassino), William Flack (Rheims, 1581), William Deane 
(Jesuit martyr, 1588), Francis Bloundeville (executed, 1592), 
Richard Holtby (a Jesuit who defied arrest for twenty years), 
Christopher Walpole (Jesuit and cousin of the martyr, Henry 
Walpole), Henry Coppinger, Charles Yelverton, Edward Dakyns, 
to mention only those who afterwards made any stir in the world. 
Fingley, Sayers and Flack are typical cases. They had been 
charged with “‘perverting divers schoolers with papistical books”’ 
and absconded on the eve of proceeding M. A. and went straight 
to Rheims in 1580.? 

Flack somehow fooled Peterhouse into granting a supflicat for 
his M. A. Here Dr. Perne was Master. He is now chiefly remem- 
bered as “old Father Palinode’”’ or “turn-coat Ferne,” on account 
of his ease in reconciling his conscience to every change of religion. 
As Palinode Spenser stigmatises him as a Papist in the May 
Eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar. Under his rule, Catholics 
were tolerated at Peterhouse. Henry Walpole, poet and Jesuit 
martyr, 1595 (Rheims, 1581) proceeded B. A. thence in 1579. 
Among names of men distinguished as Recusants or Catholic 
priests in later years, we find the following on the Peterhouse 
books—Yelverton, Paris, Daubney, Remington, Sandys.* 

The emigration of students from Cambridge to Rheims increased 
after 1580 and reached its height about 1587. There is a reason 
for this increase after 1580. Parsons, the famous Jesuit, escaped 
from England to Rouen after Campion’s arrest, and thence re- 
ported (Sept. 26th 1581) to Acquaviva, the General of the Jesuits 
at Rome, on the results of his mission. Amongst other things he 

2D. N. B. sub Fingelow, Sayers, Flack, also J. Venn, History of Caius College, 


pp. 65 ff. 
* Cf. A. Jessop, One Generation of a Norfolk House, pp. 63-84. 
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reports ‘‘At Cambridge I have at length insinuated a certain priest 
into the very university under the guise of a scholar or a gentleman 
commoner and have procured him help from a place not far from 
the town; within a few months he has sent over to Rheims seven 
very fit youths.’* The place not far from Cambridge whence this 
Jesuit agent procured help was, probably, Sawston Hall, six or 
seven miles away, the home of the distinguished Catholic family 
of the Huddlestons. 

From the confession of the Jesuit Robert Gray (S. P. Dom. 
Oct., 1593) we know how a Jesuit agent worked. Amongst other 
things he was instructed to divert suspicion from himself by out- 
wardly conforming to the Anglican Church and attending Church 
Service. By 1592 the solitary agent of Parsons had grown to many, 
as we gather from a letter sent by the Masters of certain colleges 
in Cambridge to Burleigh, the Chancellor of the University (Feb. 
4th). They know, they say, how to deal with such Papists as 
“‘by their malicious and violent speeches and other wise bewrayed 
themselves.’”’ But how are they to deal with “the other kind of 
Papists that come to church, though notwithstanding little better 
than the seminaries?”’ These Papists, declare the Masters, “have 
done and still do much harm in corrupting of youth..... They 
lurk in colleges, more in number and more dangerous than com- 
monly is thought, and are less to be tolerated in the Universities 
(in our opinion) than in any part of the land.’ 

From 1580, then, to 1592 there was a steady emigration of Cam- 
bridge students, usually on the eve of their M. A., overseas to 
Rheims. There were also Jesuit agents in disguise among the 
undergraduates. The academic authorities kept a watchful eye 
open both for possible Jesuit agents and possible emigrants to 
Rheims. When Marlowe, who perhaps had expressed his liking for 
Catholic ritual somewhat loudly, left without permission on the 
eve of his M. A., the authorities at Corpus might be pardoned for 
thinking that he must have gone to Rheims. 

If (and I repeat that it can only be a supposition) Marlowe did 
leave Cambridge for Rheims, he can only have gone there as a 
spy on the Seminarists. On no other grounds could he receive an 
endorsement from Archbishop Whitgift and the Privy Council for 
a sojourn in that city. And if he did leave Cambridge to spy on the 

‘E. L. Taunton, History of the Jesuits in England, Chap. V, 88. 

5 Lansd. MS 66, No. 46, as quoted by H. N. Birt, Elizabethan Religious Settle- 
ment, pp. 270-71. 
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Seminarists at Rheims, we may say (from an analysis of the pro- 
cedure of other spies who went thither) that this is more or less 
how he did it—he ostentatiously announced his liking for Catholic 
ritual, etc. and so fell in with a Jesuit agent in Cambridge, by 
whom he was smuggled over to Rheims as a sympathiser, perhaps, 
even, a possible convert. Once in Rheims with this excellent intro- 
duction, he could spy with impunity. And the Master of Corpus 
cannot be blamed for thinking that he had left Cambridge to 
stay at Rheims for good. 


E. STUDENTS AND PoETs AS SPIES. 


Would the Privy Council employ a Cambridge student as a spy? 
or would a Cambridge student condescend to become a spy? On 
this head, consult the case of James Welsh, scholar of Magdalene, 
Cambridge. Unable, on leaving Cambridge, to obtain a job as a 
schoolmaster, he became a spy upon the Catholics for Bishop 
Aylmer of London.* Marlowe, then, was not the only Cambridge 
student who turned spy. 

Would a poet and playwright turn spy? The Scotch poet, 
William Fowler (uncle of Drummond of Hawthornden), was one 
of Walsingham’s spies in Scotland. Anthony Munday, player and 
playwright, visited Rome, 1578-9, and spied on the English Semi- 
nary there, as his English Romayne Life shows; he was later associ- 
ated with the rack-master, Topcliffe, in examining recusants, and 
later still employed by Archbishop Whitgift to execute warrants 
against Martin Marprelate. Matthew Roydon, Marlowe’s friend 
and supposed author of Willobie his Avisa had some mysterious 
connection with James VI of Scotland in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Ben Jonson is suspected (by his biographers, at any rate) of 
having been a government agent. It is not, then, impossible for a 
poet to turn spy. 

Be it noted, too, that Marlowe was a “Machiavellian” and 
allowed himself the right “to cloake bad accions with Common- 
wealthe pretences” —a prevailing characteristic of all ‘‘Machiavel- 
lians,” says Tom Nashe (who knew Marlowe) and a common 
excuse of spies (v. State Papers, 1580-94, passim). 


F. Spres In GENERAL 


Walsingham was the great spy-master. His spies were of all 
sorts and conditions. William Fowler, the poet, came of excellent 


® State Papers, Domestic, CLXX, No. 44. 
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family. Another of his spies was Maliverny Catlyn, a brave soldier 
and a Puritan, with strong views on the wickedness of stage-plays. 
Robert Poley had been secretary to Sir Philip Sidney. Others were 
renegade Seminarists and ex-servants of recusants. Yet others 
were English merchants living abroad. The great trouble about 
spies was that they had a tendency to play double and take money 
from both sides. 

Of spies who operated round about Paris and Rheims, the follow- 
ing may be noted: 

(1) Dr. William Parry, M. P., fortune-hunter and convicted 
criminal. He boasted to Burleigh that by his machinations he had 
‘shaken the seminary at Rheims to its foundation.” He played a 
double game, however, and Burleigh got rid of him. In 1585, 
adopting an old device of spies to inveig!e their victims into treason 
Parry broached a plot for the murder of Elizabeth to a well-known 
Catholic, Edmund Neville. Neville reported him to Burleigh, who, 
knowing of Parry’s double game, affected to believe in the plot 
and had him executed. 

(2) Aldred, an English tailor living at one time in Lyons. He 
went to Rome, somehow procured a pension from the Pope and 
fomented a quarrel between the Jesuits and the Seculars in the 
English Seminary there. Parry met him in Milan and sent him to 
Rheims. Whilst there, he fomented trouble in the Seminary, as in 
Rome, with so much success that he induced Dr. William Gifford, 
Professor of Divinity, and Father Edmund Grately to open com- 
minications with Walsingham and to write against Cardinal Allen. 

(3) Gilbert Gifford, a priest in the Seminary at Rheims, cousin 
of William Gifford and brother of the George Gifford who offered 
the Duc de Guise to murder Elizabeth. This Gifford was an un- 
principled rogue, who played for both sides. Largely through his 
treachery the Babington Plot was unmasked. 

(4) Nicholas Berden (alias Thomas Rogers), a former servant of 
George Gilbert, a Catholic exile and close friend of Parsons and 
Campion. He helped in unraveling the Babington Plot. An honest 
spy, who claimed to be in the business only for patriotic purposes, 
he was afterwards well rewarded by Walsingham. 

(5) Robert Poley (see below, p. 697). He was probably 
never in Rheims itself. By worming his way into the confidence 
of Anthony Babington, he helped to expose the Babington Plot. 
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He was present in the upstairs room in the Deptford tavern 
when Marlowe was killed.’ 

If Marlowe was at all connected with spying at Rheims, he may 
have come across Aldred (who was there in 1587), Gilbert Gifford, 
Nicholas Berden and Robert Poley, either there or in London. 
Most of these gentlemen, however, seem to have been withdrawn 
from the Rheims-Paris area after 1586. In 1587 Brussels, Antwerp 
and the Prince of Parma had become the centre of interest. 


G. Str JAMES CROFTS 


Mr. Hotson thinks that Marlowe was employed by Walsingham. 
One reason he gives is Marlowe’s connection with the Walsinghams 
of Kent. But this family, though related to the great Walsingham, 
were Catholic in their sympathies. 

There are I think, two good reasons against Marlowe’s being a 
Walsingham spy; (1) Walsingham did not endorse the Privy 
Council document of 1587, and (2) four of the Privy Councillors 
who did, viz. Whitgift, Hatton, Burleigh and Crofts, were pursuing 
a policy abroad which ran counter to Walsingham’s. At first, 
Walsingham was kept in the dark about it, but finally in 1586 he 
was told of it. He remained critically aloof from the whole policy. 

The policy was abortive, but as Marlowe may have been em- 
ployed upon it, I note it briefly. The moving spirit behind it was 
Sir James Crofts, always pro-Spanish and probably in the pay of 
Spain. From 1585 to 1588, Elizabeth and Burleigh, anxious to 
forestall the sailing of the Armada, were secretly sending out 
feelers of peace to the Prince of Parma, with whom, openly, they 
were fighting in the Netherlands. The negotiations were carried 
on through Sir James Crofts, Morris his servant, William Boden- 
ham (an English merchant at Antwerp, and cousin to Crofts), 
Lanfranchi and Grafigna (two Italian merchants in Antwerp) 
Champagny (the French Governor of Antwerp), and de Loo (a 
Flemish merchant in London). These highly tortuous intrigues 
ended in smoke, largely because Parma was only playing for time. 
Their only result was the disgrace and imprisonment of Crofts in 
1588.8 . 

Inasmuch as Crofts and three of his colleagues in this policy 
endorse Marlowe’s claim for an M. A., it is possible that he was 

7 The above facts with regard to particular spies are taken from Conyers Read, 


Sir Francis Walsingham, I1, Chap. XI. 
8 Read, op. cit., III, 127, 145-156, 262-274. 
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employed on the peace-manoeuvres with Parma and went to the 
Netherlands. 

A visit to Antwerp may explain how Marlowe came across the 
Faust legend so soon after the publication of the Volksbuch by 
Spiess in 1587. Note that Faustus speaks of himself as an inhabi- 
tant of the Netherlands, refers to the famous “‘fiery keel at Ant- 
warpes bridge’”’ (1585) and wishes to “‘chase the Prince of Parma 
from our land.” 


H. ANOTHER ATHEIST SPY. 


I cannot here resist quoting the description given by Sir Edward 
Stafford, English Ambassador at Paris, to Walsingham of a young 
man just arrived at Paris in 1588. His name was Roger Walton, 
and Stafford did not know, at the time of writing, that he was a 
spy—a successful one, too, who acquired the confidence of the Duc 
de Guise and of Father Darbishire, leader of the English Jesuits 
in Paris. 


He was once ward and, I think, page to my lady Northumberland. 
He lieth not far from me..... To some he showeth himself a great 
Papist, to others a Protestant, but as they take him that haunt him most, 
he hath neither God nor religion, a very evil condition, a swearer without 
measure and tearer of God, a notable whoremaster. .... This Walton, 
is young, without any hair of his face, a little above twenty, lean-faced 
and slender, somewhat tall, complexion a little sallowish, most goeth 
appareled in a doublet of black carke, cut upon a dark reddish velvet.’ 


This portrait, in some respects, is reminiscent of the portraits 
drawn of Marlowe by scandalised Puritans. Walton otherwise is 
not Marlowe, of course. 


I. MARLOWE AND NEWGATE. 


We now move forward two years. On Oct. Ist 1588, Christo- 
pher Marlowe, described as a gentleman, was summoned to appear 
personally at the next Sessions at Newgate “‘to answer all that is 
alleged against him on the part of our sovereign lady, the Queen.” 
He procured two highly respectable citizens to go bail for him. 
Nothing further is heard about the case at this time. 

But from the Baines Report (1593) we have good reason for 
believing that Marlowe did land in Newgate in 1588. For there 
Marlowe is reported as saying that he was acquainted with one 
Poole, a prisoner in Newgate, who was a coiner; he added that he 


® Read, op. cit., III, 420. 
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meant to profit by Poole’s talent for coining. Of course, he may 
have met him outside Newgate, but the best place for Marlowe, 
the friend of Raleigh and the Walsinghams, to become acquainted 
with criminals was inside a jail. And as he was committed for the 
Newgate Sessions in 1588, we may take it that he found his way to 
Poole in Newgate. 

From 1588 to 1593 Newgate Gaol was full of Jesuits and Semi- 
narists, awaiting examination. One received method of inculpating 
them was to commit spies to jail as recusants and priests and to 
get them to inveigle their unsuspecting victims into indiscreet 
confessions. Was Marlowe sent to Newgate for this purpose? and 
in the course of his manoeuvres among the Seminarists, did he 
entrap Poole into confession? If he did so, it looks, from the 
Baines Report, as though he were playing the old spy-game of 
double-crossing his employers, so far as Poole was concerned (at 
any rate, in theory). 


J. THe Barnes Report, 1593. 


We now move forward another four years to the Atheists’ Club 
and Marlowe’s last days. On May 20th, 1593, he was held to bail 
by the Privy Council; on May 26th, Richard Baines sent in a 
report upon his sayings to the Privy Council. The veracity of 
Baines (because he was executed Dec. 6th, 1594) has been im- 
pugned. There is no need to do so. Baines is obviously one of 
Lord Keeper Puckering’s spies, set to keep an eye upon Raleigh, 
Harriott and their “Schola Atheismi.’”’” He managed to get Mar- 
lowe talking about himself and the club and passes on what he has 
gleaned for what it is worth. 

Most of the things that he reports Marlowe as having said are, 
as we know from the Cerne investigations of 1594, stock jokes of 
the Atheists’ Club. What is personal to Marlowe is the humor, 
the coarseness, the frankness of his assertions. Personal, too, we 
may say, is his sympathy for Papists and their ritual and his 
vaunt that he had a right to coin money (with Poole’s help), if 
he chose to. 

It is obvious from the Baines Report that the Privy Council 
were going to use Marlowe (almost certainly, a former spy) as a 
stalking-horse for attacking Raleigh. Marlowe forestalled them by 
breaking his bail (which confined him to Middlesex) and escaping 
to Deptford, in Kent, probably with a view to sailing for Scotland. 
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At Deptford he fell in with Robert Poley, a Government spy, and 
was eventually, as every one knows, killed. 


K. RicHarp CHOLMELY, Spy. 


Baines reported that a certain Cholmely had declared to him 
that he had been converted to Atheism by Marlowe. Another 
(anonymous) spy later administered two reports on this Cholmely. 
By implication, both reports confirmed the supposition that Chol- 
mely had been converted to Atheism by Marlowe and then repeated 
the usual round of blasphemous jokes indulged in by the Atheists’ 
Club. 

Leaving aside all that touches on Marlowe and his fellow Atheists’ 
this is the gist of the report on Richard Cholmely: 

(1) he was, or had been, a spy upon Seminarists and Recusants, 
but had taken pay from them and let them escape. 

(2) he had written “libellous verses in Commendacioun of 
constant Priestes and vertuous Recusants.” 

(3) he hated Topcliffe, the rackmaster, who tortured priests, and 
had written against Justice Richard Young, the judge who con- 
ducted examinations of priests in Newgate. 

(4) he declared the Privy Council all to be “‘Athiestes’” and 
“Machiavillains,”’ and spread slanderous reports about them. 

(5) he said that he fooled the Council whenever they employed 
him, and that he was always extorting money out of them and 
refusing to work until he got it. 

(6) he said that he and his friends were going to set up a king 
of their own, when Elizabeth died, and make their own laws. 

(7) he said that “‘William Parry was hanged, drawen & quartered 
but in Jeste, that he was a grosse Asse over reached by Conninge, 
& that in trueth he nev meante to kill the Queene more then 
himselfe had.” 

The last, No. 7, of the above statements is interesting, for 
historical research has shown that it is correct—Parry was over- 
over-reached by cunning and cynically executed for starting a 
bogus plot. The general result of the whole list of charges against 
Cholmely is to show that he was a silly conceited fellow (certainly 
not a member of the Atheists’ Club) with whom Marlowe associated 
and to whom he spoke somewhat freely; he was, or had been, a 
spy; he was a disgruntled spy; he was a dishonest spy and he had, 
or boasted, Catholic sympathies. 

As late, then, as May, 1593, Marlowe was associating, appar- 
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ently on terms of intimacy, with a man who was, or had been, a 
spy upon Catholics; a man, who, like Marlowe himself, had, or 
affected, sympathy with Catholics; with a spy, who in private 
boasted of fooling his employers. When did this intimacy begin? 
in Rheims? But with Cholmely, as with Marlowe and so many 
other spies upon Seminarists, a loudly expressed sympathy for 
Roman Catholics and boasts of fooling the Privy Council may 
only been a pose adopted to deceive the Seminarists. 

Of Cholmely we may hazard this much: (1) he is the ““Chomley” 
who forwarded in January 1592,!° a list of houses in London and 
the adjoining counties where mass was celebrated; (2) he is the 
“Cholmeley” described by Henry Young, a Catholic under exami- 
nation in Newgate in 1594, as hanging about Catholics and being 
suspected by them of being a spy, about 1592." 


L. Tue Kine oF Scots. 

Thomas Kyd, who had been embroiled in the Marlowe business, 
wrote in June, 1593 (after Marlowe’s death) to Lord Keeper 
Puckering—“‘he (Marlowe) would pswade with men of quallitie to 
goe unto the k of Scotts, whether I heare Royden is gon, and where 
if had livd, he told me, when I saw him last, he meant to be.’’ 
This statement opens up possibilities too lengthy to be exploited 
here. Suffice it to say that James of Scotland had, like everyone 
else, his spies and agents in England, 1587-1603. Roydon, a fellow- 
member of the Atheists’ Club, apparently did go to Scotland on 
some mission. When we last hear of him, in 1604, he was living in 
the household of James’ favourite, William Hamilton, Earl of 
Haddington.” 

We can only surmise at Marlowe’s connection with the intrigues 
of James. Presumably when he fled to Deptford, Scotland was his 
ultimate destination. 


M. RosBert POoLey, Spy. 

Of the three men present in the upper room in Eleanor Bull’s 
tavern at Deptford, when Marlowe was killed, two, Ingram Frizer 
and Nicholas Skeres, were, as Mr. Hotson has shown, shoddy 
rascals, and the third, Robert Poley, was a spy. Even in the hour 
of his death Marlowe was not quit of “government agents.” 


10S, P. Dom., CCXLI. 
1S. P. Dom., CCXLIX. 
12 Dedic. of R. Armine’s, Discovery of Eliz. Caldwell, 1604. 
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A word or two upon Robert Poley. He seems to have been 
gentlemanly in demeanour, well-educated, plausible, efficient, 
honest as a spy, and quite heartless. He was once in Sidney’s 
household; on Sidney’s death he became steward to his widow. 
Thence he passed into the service of Lady Sidney’s father, Walsing- 
ham, and became a spy. He spied on Paget and Blount and the 
English exiles in Paris in 1586. He scraped acquaintance with 
Thomas Morgan, Queen Mary’s agent in Paris, and carried letters 
to England for him. He hung around Tutbury where Mary was 
imprisoned and tried to worm himself into her confidence. Mary, 
however, was shrewd enough to distrust him. He scraped acquain- 
tance with John Ballard, and then with Anthony Babington, by 
posing as a Catholic who had pull with Walsingham and could 
procure passports from him at will for intending refugees. He so 
completely fooled poor silly Babington and his friend, John 
Savage, that they called him affectionately “‘Robin.’”’ They were 
supping with him and walking in his garden, when they ought to 
have been flying for their lives. When Babington did fly, too late, 
he sent a letter to his “Robin,” calling on his loyalty and friend- 
ship. All this time, of course, Poley had been playing with Babing- 
ton, holding him in London and reporting his every movement to 
Walsingham. When Ballard, Babington and Savage were muti- 
lated and executed in 1586, they must have realised that it was 
“Robin” Poley who had betrayed them.” 

After 1586, Poley sinks out of sight. But in 1590 he was in 
Brussels, on the track of a certain Michael Moody (alias Bristowe, 
alias Wells), one of the many would-be Catholic assassins of Eliza- 
beth. In 1591 he was domiciled in Shoreditch (a neighbour to a 
mysterious Rutkyn), still letter-carrying and spying. He seems 
now to have been in the pay of the Vice-Chamberlain, Sir Thomas 
Heneage and was known as Pistol’s Man. He was in Antwerp in 
1594, and later, it appears, he linked himself to Thomas Phelips, 
Walsingham’s spy-master, who after Walsingham’s death, organ- 
ized a private spying-agency of his own on a strictly commercial 
basis. 

What was Poley doing at Deptford? was it a casual meeting? or 
arranged, in spite of Marlowe? was he an old acquaintance from 
early spying days? 


8 Cf. Read, op. cit. 
4S. P. Dom., CCXXXVITI. 
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We cannot answer any of these questions, of course. I point 
out, however, that certainly in 1591 and, possibly as late as 1593 
Poley was living in Shoreditch. For Marlowe, the playwright, 
Shoreditch, the home of the Curtain where his plays were acted, 
would have been a convenient place to live in. Perhaps, he did 
live there. Certainly, he must often have stayed there. Was Poley 
instructed by the Privy Council to keep an eye on Marlowe, after 
he had been arrested and had given bail on May 20th, 1593? and 
when Marlowe broke his bail and fled, did Poley follow him to 
Deptford? Possibly, the fatal quarrel arose when Marlowe dis- 
covered in what company he was and realised that he was trapped. 

As many reviewers of Mr. Hotson’s book have pointed out, the 
circumstances of Marlowe’s death are suspicious. Even more 
suspicious than the obviously faked evidence, is the fact that 
Frizer was granted a free pardon for killing Marlowe within a 
month of his death. Would a disreputable creature like Frizer have 
got off so easily or so quickly, if Robert Poley, the government 
agent, had not been with him? 


N. BrioGRAPHY IN THE PLAys. 


In conclusion, let me quote, first a passage from Faustus, and 
then one from Edward II. 

From Faustus, as the hero broods over the powers of magic, a 
dissatisfied scholar. ‘‘I’ll have my spirits,’’ he cries, 


(1) reade me straunge philosophie 

(2) And tell the secrets of all forraine kings; 

(3) Ile have them fill the publique schooles with silk, 
Wherewith the students shalbe bravely clad; 

(4) Tle levy souldiers with the coyne they bring, 

(5) And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 

(6) And raigne sole king of all our provinces. 


This was written c. 1589-90. I have italicised and numbered 
certain lines. They have, I think, a biographical significance, past 
and to come. (1) touches on Deism, Atheism, Raleigh, Harriott; 
(2) on spying, (3) on discontent with Cambridge, (4) on Poole, the 
coiner, in Newgate, (5) on Marlowe’s patriotic reason for becoming 
a spy, (6) on Cholmely’s ravings about the king he was going to 
set up. 


% Dr. Faustus, vv. 114-22. 
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In the following conversation between Spencer and Balduck, we 
have an echu of the debate in Marlowe’s brain, when he broke 
away from Cambridge and its Puritan atmosphere in disgust to 
turn “‘Machiavillain’” and become a spy. Says Spencer: 


Then, Balduck, you must cast the scholler off, 
And learne to court it like a Gentleman, 

Tis not a blacke coate and a little band, ‘© 
A Velvet cap’de cloake, fac’t before with Serge 
And smelling to a Nosegay all the day, 

Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 

Or saying a long grace at a tables end, 

Or making lowe legs to a noble man, 

Or looking downeward, with your eyelids close, 
And saying, Truelie, ant may please your honor, 
Can get you any favour with great men, 

You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute, 
And now and then, stab as occasion serves. 


To all of which Balduck replies: 


Spencer, thou knowest I hate such formall toies, 
And use them but of mere hypocrisie. 

Mine old Lord whiles he livde, was so precise, 

That he would take exceptions at my buttons, 

And being like pins heads, blame me for the bignesse, 
Which made me curate-like in mine attire, 

Though inwardly licentious enough, 

And apt for any kinde of villainie. 

I am none of these common pedants, I, 

That cannot speake without propterea quod. 


In conclusion, let me say that we can only guess at Marlowe’s 
life as a spy. Once in the twilit underworld of spying, probably 
he never escaped from its shadows. This man, who in one world 
was a poet and the friend of scholars, courtiers and great 
noblemen, in another world was forever dogged by creatures like 
Poley and Cholmeley. We can imagine his desperation when these 
two worlds clashed, when he realised that he was going to be re- 
vealed to Raleigh and Northumberland as a common spy and 
probably forced to give information against them. The warning 
that his old acquaintance of student days in Cambridge and of 
play-writing days in London, unhappy, dissolute Robert Greene 


16 Edward II, vv. 751-773, 
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sent him from his deathbed a year before, was prophetic. Having 
“begun in crafte,” he had “lived in feare’’ and was doomed to 
“‘die in despaire.”’ 

AusTIN K. GRAy 


Haverford College 
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XXXIX 
SHAKESPERE’S PURPOSE IN TIMON OF ATHENS 


WO conflicting theories regarding the composition of Timon 

of Athens have been expounded for many years. The first, 
argued notably by Professor Delius,’ asserts that the Folio text 
represents Shakespere’s partial revision of an uninspired old play; 
the second, espoused by Mr. Fleay? and elaborated in recent years 
by Dr. E. H. Wright,’ assumes that the play is an unfinished draft 
by Shakespere filled out by later literary hack-work. The latter 
theory at present receives more general favour; nevertheless in 
1923 Mr. Dugdale Sykes in Notes and Queries,‘ after calling atten- 
tion to certain internal relationships in the play, has attempted 
to revive the earlier explanation. 

Fleay and Wright had agreed substantially in parceling out 
certain long passages between Shakespere and the second author, 
on metrical, technical, and esthetic grounds. With these general 
ascriptions Mr. Sykes has no quarrel, but he does show that certain 
bits of dialogue or turns of phrase which in one case fall within 
Shakespere’s supposed demesne are echoed in scenes obviously by 
an inferior author. From the four sets of parallels which he notes, I 
cite one as an example: 


Just before the end of Act I. Scene i, the First Lord thus addresses 
the Second Lord: 
Come, shall we in 
And taste Lord Timon’s bounty? 
This, according to Fleay and Wright, is in Shakespeare’s part of the play. 
The next scene (I. ii) which contains Cupid’s speech beginning with the 
lines: 


1“Uber Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens,” in Shaks. Jahrbuch, Il, 175 ff. 

* “On the Authorship of Timon of Athens,” in Transactions of New Shaks. Soc., 
1874, pp. 130 ff. 

3 The Authorship of Timon of Athens, Columbia diss., 1910. 

* 13th Ser., vol. I, Aug. 4-Sept. 15, 1923. 

5 Cf. Wright, op. cit., pp. 55-56. Thus the first banquet-scene is clearly the work 
of an inferior; whereas Timon’s lengthy maledictions in Act IV bear a decisive 
resemblance to Lear. Upon the distribution of several important scenes, e.g., the 
first two scenes of Act III, Fleay and Wright disagree—the latter always seeking 
to give Shakespeare enough to make an integral, though brief, play. In such cases 
Mr. Sykes takes sides invariably with the former. 
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Hail to thee, worthy Timon, and to all 
That of his bounties taste, 


is assigned to the inferior hand. And when the poet in V.i visits Timon 
in his cave we are told that his speech 
Sir, 
Having often of your open bounty tasted, &c. 

was written by Shakespeare. Is this probable? Is it not beyond any 
reasonable doubt that all three passages are due to one and the same 
author, who had this idea of “tasting” bounties running in his mind at 
the time he wrote them?* 


If the evidence of such parallels is granted as revealing touches of 
an inferior author here and there in admittedly Shakesperean 
strata, then there is no such clean-cut separation of lengthy pas- 
sages or scenes between Shakespere and the second writer as Fleay 
and Wright have posited. Mr. Sykes, following Mr. William Wells? 
also shows that Scenes i and ii of Act III, in which the servants of 
Timon seek to borrow money from Lucius and Lucullus, bear the 
strongest traces of Middleton’s work as paralleled throughout 
several plays.’ Fleay had given these scenes to the inferior author, 
but Wright assigned them to Shakespere on logic rather than in- 
ternal evidence. He argued that if Shakespere did write first (as 
other evidence leads him to believe), it was he who blocked out the 
essential plot, motivated Timon’s misanthropy by showing the 
perfidy of sycophants, and that he simply neglected ever to fill in 
certain subsidiary scenes.” This assumption seems more reasonable 
than the more naive one sometimes advanced, that Shakespere 
poured forth his emotions upon the theme of ingratitude in Acts 
IV and V of Timon, and then lost all interest in the antecedent 
action—since one of our most fixed notions in regard to Shakespere 
is that he was a practical dramatist rather than the showman of a 
bleeding heart. Therefore Shakespere surely did not jump from 


* Op. cit., pp. 85-86. He eventually discovers an analogue, p. 149, in the phrase 
“the bounty of your love, as ever poor gentleman tasted,” in a Middletonian 
passage of The Roaring Girl, I, i. 

7N. & Q., 12th Ser., VI (1920), 266 ff. The evidence which Wells and Sykes 
adduce for Middleton’s case is quite formidable, both in quantity and quality. 
Versification and spirit of treatment in Middleton’s earlier period confirm the 
evidence of verbal similarity. On the other hand, Sykes’ attempt to establish the 
collaboration of John Day with Middleton seems much less successful, and for our 
present purpose may be ignored. 

8 Pp. 147-48. 

* Op. cit., pp. 39-41 and Chap. rv, ii, passim. 
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Timon in his palmiest days to Timon drenching his guests with 
lukewarm water without showing something of the motivation, 
reasons Dr. Wright, and proceeds to assign to him Scenes i and ii of 
Act III. But these scenes have now been demonstrated pretty 
conclusively to bear the stamp of Middleton. 

Having gone thus far with Mr. Sykes, we cannot accept his 
explanation that the Shakesperean parts are merely the roving 
revisions of an earlier play largely by Middleton. First, because, as 
Dr. Wright has pointed out,!° almost all the source-material of the 
play—Plutarch’s excursus on Timon in the Life of Antony, the 
twenty-eighth novel of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, the academic 
play of Timon, and the questionable influence of Lucian’s dialogue 
Timon the Misanthrope—is consumed in Shakesperean scenes, 
whereas the inferior author. had practically no formal sources 
whatever. In the second place, as Dr. Wright also observes," 
details are to be found in the Shakesperean portions of Acts IV 
and V which are ignored in the inferior parts of the play: Timon 
is portrayed as a public servant whom the state has ungratefully 
cast aside, and Alcibiades is made the avenger, not of himself or 
of his unnamed friend in III. v, but of Timon. If Shakespere’s 
hand was the last which touched the play, why these unantici- 
pated matters? We appear, then, to have arrived at an impasse; 
we can follow implicitly neither Dr. Wright nor Mr. Sykes. 

It seems to me that there is one solution which has been generally 
overlooked—namely that Shakespere was the original author but 
that he actually wrote a full five-act play, probably not much 
inferior to Coriolanus, and that this play some time before the 
publication of the Folio suffered deliberate mutilation, that certain 
scenes were completely rewritten and even names changed,” and 
that smaller deletions and substitutions were made here and there 
throughout almost all the other scenes. This hypothesis satisfies 
Mr. Sykes’ contention that Timon’s motivation lies in non- 
Shakesperean scenes and that the prevailingly Shakesperean ones 
show touches of the inferior pen, and at the same time it accords 
with Dr. Wright’s eloquent arguments for Shakespere’s priority. 

0 Tbid., pp. 78-9. 

1 Tbid., pp. 73-8. 

Thus the name “Flavius” is substituted for “Steward,” and Sempronius is 
introduced, as we shall see presently, in the dramatic niche of Ventidius. Wright 


notes the blunders in servants’ names, pp. 61 ff. Fleay, op. cit., p. 150, tabulates the 
names introduced by Shakespeare and the second writer respectively. 
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But having laid the old issues, it evokes a new one: why should 
this play have been intentionally and ruthlessly spoiled? Is there 
any possible reason why Shakespere should have suffered revision 
by Thomas Middleton? 

First of all let us refer to the probable date of composition. As 
Professor Bradley and Professor Parrott'* have observed, the 
sparing use of light and weak endings in the passages conserva- 
tively assigned to Shakespere indicates that his share in the play 
belongs to a period prior to Macbeth. Bradley has also called 
attention to the affinity of Timon of Athens with King Lear in 
mental attitudes, phraseology and style. Therefore we may well 
assume ca. 1605 as a date for the Shakesperean portions. But 
Mr. Wells declares that a comparison of the Middleton strata with 
the known plays of that dramatist leads him to conclude that 
Middleton’s share in Timon of Athens was “no later, certainly, 
than Michaelmas Term (1607).’’ He reminds us that prose, which 
finds a substantial use in Timon, is in Middleton’s later period 
almost wholly discarded.” It appears therefore that Middleton’s 
slashing of the play occurred not only within Shakespere’s life-time 
but within a year or two of the original writing. That Shakespere 
probably would have found it profitless or distasteful to revise his 
own play in the manner proposed, I shall presently suggest. 

In regard to the changes suffered by Shakespere’s Timon, can 
we with a fair degree of assurance reconstruct certain features of 
the original plan? In the first place, as Dr. Wright maintains,"’ 
Shakespere plainly intended Timon to be not simply a private 
citizen, but a public, even a military, hero. He is surely not pre- 
suming on his bare citizenship when he orders his steward to go to 
the senators of Athens: 


Of whom, even to the state’s best health, I have 
Deserv’d this hearing—bid ’em send o’ the instant 
A thousand talents to me (II, ii, 206, Oxford Shaks.) 


And learning that no help will come from them, he speaks of their 
“ingratitude” (II, ii, 225). After he has retired to the forest, 
Alcibiades meets him and says: 


18 Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 477-480. 

4 The Problem of Timon of Athens (London, 1923), p. 24. 
6 Op. cit., Note S (pp. 443 ff.). 

6 Op. cit., p. 269. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 73-5. 
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I have heard and grieved 
How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour states 
But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them (IV, iii, 92) 


when Timon cuts him short. And finally the two senators seek out 
Timon, offering him “the captainship . . . . allow’d with absolute 
power” (V, i, 166), if he will defend them against Alcibiades. Now 
in all Shakespere’s sources about which we know, there is no sug- 
gestion of Timon’s great services as a preserver of the State.'8 
Was there a purpose here? 

But perhaps the most striking evidence of discord between 
Shakesperean and non-Shakesperean parts is the utter frustration 
of the Ventidius theme. This matter, first noted by Mr. Fleay, is 
stated by Dr. Wright as follows: 


It is easy to see what Shakspere meant to do with Ventidius. In the 
first scene he makes Timon, in affluence, ransom Ventidius from a debtor’s 
prison with five talents. At the close of the second act, when the now in- 
solvent Timon is appealing to his friends for help, he lets him send to 
Ventidius as a last and surest friend, now rich, for those five talents. We 
cannot think that Shakspere meant to stop here. In a later scene, surely— 
after the other friends of Timon have deserted—he meant to show 
Ventidius denying the request. Such a refusal would have put the climax 
on the ingratitude of Timon’s friends; and without it the part of Ventidius 
in the play is pointless. But before we reach the request to Ventidius we 
have seen it practically nullified. For the author of the banquet scene 
could think of no better way to open it than by making Ventidius offer 
to repay Timon’s loan. With this error behind him, the author found it 
difficult to show Ventidius refusing Timon’s appeal; so instead he merely 
mentions the refusal casually in the scene where he displays that of his 
own Sempronius.!* 


And a few pages later we find Dr. Wright actually maintaining 
that Shakespere did write a scene of Ventidius’ singratitude,?° 


18 To be sure, in the dialogue of Lucian, the orator Demeas, in his fulsome 
flattery, hails the wealthy misanthrope as winner of the Olympic games though 
Timon has never competed in them, and says that he “‘cut to pieces two divisions 
of Spartans,” though Timon retorts that he was never even mustered out. It is 
of course doubtful whether Shakespeare ever read this Dialogue, but granted that 
he did we can hardly find a nexus between this jocular flattery and the illustrious 
services which Shakespeare’s Timon has performed for Athens. 

19 Op. cit., p. 59. 

20 Tbid., pp. 67 f. 
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though of course he never proposes (as I have done) that Shake- 
spere wrote a great deal more of the play which has vanished. To 
this assumption Dr. Wright’s hypothesis has led him: namely, 
that a second author, hurrying to knock a play into shape for the 
theatre," would, after discovering an error he had made, prefer to 
write a whole fresh scene of 42 lines rather than avoid that labour 
by turning back and crossing out thirteen unlucky lines of his own 
at the opening of Act I, Sc. ii, and thereby keep a dramatic advan- 
tage apparent to the most rudimentary sense of plot. Is it not more 
reasonable to suppose that the reviser had a definite purpose in 
cutting away most of the Ventidius plot, leaving Ventidius merely 
an obscure person in the chorus of ingrates? The lines at the 
beginning of I, ii would therefore represent, as it were, his effort 
to heal the place of amputation. 

It may be observed that alterations in the major plot of the play 
occur almost always at the points of personal relationship between 
Timon and his false friends,” whereas Timon’s invectives against 
mankind in general are left unmolested. Is there any conceivable 
method in such revision? 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 99 f. 

2 Thus I, i, in which Timon appears surrounded by his suitors, is but partly 
Shakespearean, as Fleay and Sykes observe; the lengthy banquet-scene (I, ii) is 
agreed by all our critics to be prevailingly, probably wholly, by an inferior; the 
three important ‘“dunning” scenes with Timon’s false friends (III, i, ii, and iii) 
are pronounced essentially non-Shakesperean by Fleay and Sykes; III, iv, in which 
the creditors’ men discuss Timon’s parlous state and the desertion of his friends, 
and in which Timon issues invitations to the mock-banquet, is in substance given 
by all critics to the inferior; the prose of the mock-banquet, in which the sycophants 
are talking with Timon, is called spurious by Fleay, following Furnivall, and by 
Sykes. On the other hand, the last two acts are prevailingly Shakesperean, as all 
agree. 

There are at least two interpolations superfluous to the plot, which may be 
dropped without any loss whatever: the colloquy of Apemantus, the Fool, and the 
Page in IT, ii, 46-132, and the soldier’s discovery of Timon’s grave, V, iii. I suggest 
that they were inserted after excisions elsewhere had greatly reduced the length and 
stage-business of Shakespere’s original. 

In regard to the sub-plot, Fleay, Wright, and Sykes regard the banishment of 
Alcibiades (III, v) as spurious. Plutarch, while recording Alcibiades’ banishment, 
assigns no such circumstances as these. Perhaps the pleading for a soldier who has 
offended under the influence of drink (ll. 69-70) was suggested to the interpolator 
by Othello. Just what were Shakespere’s intentions here we can never know— 
though it appears, as Wright suggests, pp. 75 ff., that in some way he would create 
a stronger dramatic tie between Timon and his future avenger. If so, the reviser 
may have found it inextricable from the scenes of Timon and his circle, which, as 
we have seen, were sweepingly expunged. 
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Moreover, from the mangled play we may disengage Shake- 
spere’s conception of Timon: an impulsive, headstrong, generous 
nobleman, a distinguished soldier and patron of the arts, who 
ignoring prudent counsel casts himself unreservedly upon his 
courtiers, falls upon evil days and is deserted by his host of tren- 
cher-friends—even by the man whom he has lifted from debt, is 
forsaken by the State in whose defense he has so bravely and 
effectually fought; until at last, cherished only by his faithful 
steward, he passes through a period of bitterest despair to a 
wretched but welcome death. Needless to say, this conception of 
Timon is not the old Greek one of the surly Miadv8pwros whose 
delight is to jeer at humanity, nor assuredly is it the silly volup- 
tuary of the academic farce: it is indeed Shakespere’s, by an act 
of creation such as that which gave us Richard II and Lear. 

At present it is hardly revolutionary to suggest political purpose 
in the plays of Shakespere. Therefore I propose to set forth several 
curious similarities between Shakespere’s Timon and Robert 
Devereaux, Second Earl of Essex.*? I do not maintain the pre- 
carious thesis that Timon is in every particular a faithful portrait 
of the Earl, but rather that in building up the character of the 
Athenian lord Shakespere wrote into the play the Southampton 
judgement on the crying injustice of the Essex affair, particularly 
the part played by Francis Bacon; and so transparent was his 
intention that the play was mutilated shortly after its composition 
when a contemporary event, the trouble over Samuel Daniel’s 
Philotas, demonstrated that a public vindication of Essex would 
still be politically offensive—not, probably, to the King himself, but 
to certain powerful noblemen. 

As early as May, 1601 the players at the Curtain apparently 
attempted to convey, “under obscure manner,” a commentary on 
the case, but were restrained.“ But upon the accession of James— 
with the release of Southampton and the King’s praise of Essex 


% Three recent efforts to connect Shakespeare and Essex should be noted: 
Miss Lilian Winstanley’s ‘““Hamlet” and the Essex Conspiracy, Aberystwyth Studies 
VI and VII, Univ. of Wales, 1924-25; Professor E. P. Kuhl’s study, “As You Like 
It” and the Earl of Essex, read before the Modern Language Association, December, 
1926; and Miss E. M. Albright, Shakespeare’s ‘Richard II’ and the Essex Con- 
spiracy, PMLA, September, 1927, pp. 686 ff. 

* Cf. C. C. Stopes, The Third Earl of Southampton, p. 242. 

% En route to London James had pronounced the late Earl ‘‘the most noble 
knight England had ever produced.” Venetian Papers, May 15, 1603, quoted 
Stopes, 266. 
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—one might have assumed that a play defending Essex could 
appear unmolested, especially if it stressed his misfortunes and 
sufferings rather than his supposed treason; and that to South- 
ampton and others such a work would have been welcome, since 
virtually no popular vindication of the unfortunate Earl—other 
than a few dolorous street-ballads*—had been made, and doubt- 
less many good people still regarded his name as anathema.’ It is 
my assumption therefore that in 1605, almost synchronously with 
Lear, Shakespere wrote his Timon of Athens, picturing the despera- 
tion to which the Earl had been driven and revealing the crucial 
desertion of some of his most trusted friends (Bacon in particular), 
and disguised the political allusion by substituting for the rebellion 
an ending which his sources offered, and which, as we shall see, 
Essex seems seriously to have considered as a course for himself. 
But in this same year Samuel Daniel was completing a drama he 
had begun in 1600, also out of Plutarch, The Tragedy of Philotas, 
the story of a recalcitrant captain of Alexander, whom Daniel 
describes in the Argument as “patient of trauell, exceeding bounti- 
full, and one that loued his men and friends better then any 
Noble-man of the Campe: but otherwise; noted of vaine-glory and 
prodigalitie.’”** After publication the play fell under suspicion as 
being covertly sympathetic with the late Earl, and Daniel seems 
to have been summoned before the Lords of the Council. By proving 
that three acts had been written prior to the Rebellion Daniel 
cleared himself, and when in 1607 he re-issued the play he included 
an Apology piously deprecating the treasons of Essex.?® 

It is our supposition that this imbroglio rendered Shakespere’s 
company wary of producing Timon, particularly with its aspersions 
on Bacon, and that Shakespere either declined to revise it or else 
was too busy on Macbeth. But instead of being utterly discarded 
the play was soon entrusted to the care of Thomas Middleton, who 
rewrote some of the dunning scenes in the vastly less heroic vein 
of A Trick to Catch the Old One, and otherwise filled up excisions 


% Cf. Ballads from MSS (Ballad Society, 1873), II, 195-259. 

27 That even the linking of one’s name with the doings of Essex was yet regarded 
as politically inauspicious, is shown by Lord Mountjoy’s rebuke of Daniel for 
bringing in that nobleman’s name, innocently enough, in the affair over Philotas. 
Cf. Dict. Nat. Biog., “Samuel Daniel.” 

28 Works, ed. Grosart, III, p. 104. 

29 Cf. “Samuel Daniel,” in Dict. Nat. Biog., and the Apology printed in 
Grosart’s edition. 
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with incoherent though inoffensive material. Because of certain 
strands which he overlooked we are able to form our hypothesis. 

Essex was the bosom friend of Shakespere’s patron, and in the 
Chorus to Act V of Henry V, 11. 29-34, Shakespere had paid 
graceful tribute to his popularity and military prowess. Malone 
observed that Horatio’s adieu to Hamlet— 


Good-night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest (V, ii, 374), 


seems to be an echo of Essex’s last words: ‘“‘When my life and body 
shall part, send thy blessed angels, who may receive my soul and 
convey it tothy joys in heaven’’; and Dr. Ward called attention toa 
-resemblance between Essex and the Buckingham of Henry VIII. 
And Miss E. M. Albright’s recent investigation makes it quite 
probable that Shakespere’s Richard II was acted with deliberate 
propagandist intent on the eve of the so-called Rebellion.*® 
With the assurance that this subject would have been both 
timely and congenial, let us observe the points of resemblance 
between the Earl and Lord Timon. We have spoken of Timon as 
a military patriot— 


when neighbour states 
But for thy sword and fortune, trod on them [i.e., the Athenians] 
(IV, iii, 94). 


We recall Essex’s intrepidity against Cadiz in 1596, and the 
tremendous ovation accorded him on his return. In 1597 he was 
made commander-in-chief of the English forces against Spain, and 
despite the ill-luck of this exploit, he was still welcomed home as 
the nation’s greatest soldier.” Into these expeditions Essex poured 


8° Miss Albright makes the highly plausible suggestion that the omission of the 
abdication scene in the early quartos is to be explained by Shakespere’s adumbra- 
tion of current politics. I had not read Miss Albright’s study until after the prac- 
tical completion of the present paper; so that to such matters as Hayward’s history 
and its influence on Shakespere, there should be given whatever weight is due to 
similar conclusions independently reached. Miss Winstanley, VI, 47 ff., refers to 
the older conjectures about Shakespere’s dramatic allusions to Essex. Essex himself 
seems gloomily to have anticipated his own dramatization, writing in May, 1600 
from Ireland, to the Queen: “Already they print me, and make me speak to the 
world; and shortly they will play me in what forms they list upon the stage” 
(T. Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Q. Elizabeth, 11, 445). 

31 W. B. Devereaux, Lives and Letters of the Devereaux, 1, 379. 

% Tbid., 1, 465 and Reliquiae Wottonianae (1651), 40. 
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his own fortune, hastening his ultimate financial collapse. Thus 
while Essex was fitting out the expedition of 1596 Sir Anthony 
Standen wrote of him: “He spareth neither purse, body nor 
spirit.’’** And in a daring public eulogy of the late Earl in 1601 one 
Abraham Colfe of Christ Church, Oxford— 


. ... named the journey to Cadiz, his own forwardness there and felicity, 
and how men looked on him returning fanguam in solem orientem; for he 
beggared himself to maintain his soldiers. He spoke also of another journey, 
whence returning men looked on him tanquam in solem occidentem.* 


We might compare, parenthetically, a line from one of the revised 
scenes, I, ii, 150: ‘‘Men shut their doors against a setting sun.” 

In fact Essex’s habit of ‘wasteful prodigality”’ as his grandfather 
called it, was highly characteristic. Francis Bacon records in his 
A pology (1604) that after his own failure to obtain the Solicitorship 
Essex had pressed him to accept “‘a piece of land’’: 


My answer I remember was, that for my fortune it was no great matter; 
but that his Lordship’s affer made me call to mind what was wont to be 
said when I was in France about the Duke of Guise, that he was the 
greatest usurer in France, because he had turned all his estate into obligations; 
meaning that he had left hisnself nothing, but only had bound numbers of 
persons to him. Now my Lord (said I) I would not have you imitate his 
course, nor turn your estate thus by great gifts into obligations, for you 
will find many bad debtors.* 


In A Declaration of the Treasons (1601) Bacon describes the Earl’s 
catholic hospitality: 


So likewise those points of popularity which every man took notice 
and note of, as his affable gestures, open doors, making his table aid his 
bed so popularly places of audience to suitors, denying nothing when he 
did nothing, feeding many men in their discontentments against the 
Queen and the State.*’ 


And Wotton thus describes his levee: 


* Birch, op. cit., II, 15. 

4 Cal. State Papers Dom., 1601-1603, p. 35. Bacon, “Of Friendship,” in the 
entirely-rewritten version of that Essay in the 1625 ed., quotes from Plutarch’s 
Pompey: “Pompey turned vpon him [Sylla] againe, and in effect bad him be quiet; 
For that more Men adored the Sunne Rising, then the Sunne setting” (cf. North’s 
Plutarch, Tudor Translations, IV, 219). 

% Lives, I, 178. 

%* E. A. Abbott, Bacon and Essex (London, 1877), Appendix, p. 4. Italics mine. 

7 P. 3, printed in Appendix, Abbott, of. cit. 
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His chamber being commonly stived with Friends or Suiters of one kind 
or other, when he gave his legs, armes, and brest to his ordinary servants 
to button and dresse him with little heed, his head and his face to his 
Barbour, his eyes to his letters, and ears to Petitioners, and many times 
all at once.*8 


At his trial Bacon likened Essex to Pisistratus, who tried to gain 
the sympathy of the populace of Athens,** but if our assumption is 
correct Shakespere is here showing him in a truer light, as flattered, 
but in the crucial moment deserted, by his Athenian trencher- 
friends. In passing we might note Essex’s taste for hawking*® and 
for sumptuous banquets," in which Shakespere’s Timon indulges 
in true Elizabethan fashion.” His lavishness had long been eating 
away Essex’s fortune, so that after the Irish failure we find him 
writing to the Queen “of a number of hungry creditors, who suffer 
me, in my retired life, to have no rest.’ 

The biographer of the Lives describes Essex as “generous, 
ardent, impetuous and arrogant, a great patron of men of genius.’ 
His relations with Spenser are perhaps best known. But more 
important for our present purpose: in 1599 the dedication to him 


38 Op. cit., p. 18. On p. 36 he describes him as “delighting in the press and 
affluence of Dependants and Suiters, which are alwayes the Burres, and sometimes 
the Briers of Favourits.” 

39 Abbott, 193. 

40 In 1591 Essex was mildly reproved by the Privy Council because he did 
“adventure to go a hawking” and expose himself to capture, while he was a com- 
mander in France (Lives, I, 245-46). 

“ Note a banquet at Essex House costing at least a thousand marks (Lives, I, 
388), and Wotton’s comment on the Earl’s epicurism, p. 18. On pp. 21 f. he speaks 
of him as “‘inclyning to popular ways; for we know the people are apter to applaud 
hous-keepers, then hous-raisers.”’ 

© The dining and hawking are alluded to in authentic Shakesperean passages, 
e.g., I, i, 254 and II, ii, 8, respectively. 

8 Cal. State Papers Dom., 1598-1601, p. 468. He is pleading for the renewal 
of his patent on sweet wines. He continues: “If my creditors would take for 
payment many ounces of my blood .... you should never hear of this suit.” 
One may compare a bit of dialogue between Timon and his creditors in ITI, iv, 94. 
though the scene as a whole shows marks of revision: 

Timon. Cut my heart in sums. 

Titus. Mine, fifty talents. 

Tim. Tell out my blood. 

Luc. Serv. Five thousand crowns, my lord. 

Tim. Five thousand drops pays that. What yours? and yours? 

“J, 474. 
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of a book, Dr. John Hayward’s Life and raigne of King Henrie IIII, 
was memorable because Elizabeth resented Hayward’s comparison 
of Essex with Henry IV.“ Having likened Essex to Henry in the 
Dedication Hayward writes on p. 4, after describing the popularity 
and prowess of Bolingbroke, that he was 

yet more easie to be either corrupted or abused by flattering speeches, 
then to be terrified by threats. 


Is Hayward warning Essex against flatterers just as the Poet of 
I, i is seeking to warn Timon by the allegory of his poem? On p. 77 
Hayward describes the flight of sycophants from the King— 

like swallows, forsook that house in the winter of fortune’s boysterous 
blasts, where they did nothing but feede & foyle in the summer of her 
sweete sunneshine. 


Compare a passage from the prose of the mock-banquet, which, 
though probably revised, is conceivably indebted for imagery to 
the original: 

Sec. Lord. The swallow follows not summer more willingly than we 
your lordship. 

Timon (aside). Nor more willingly leaves winter; such summer birds 
are men (III, vi, 32). 


In the book the scheming courtiers are called “sellers of smoake,”’ 
p. 43. Compare Timon’s outburst: 
smoke and luke-warm water 
Is your perfection (III, vi, 100). 

But to pursue our comparison. It may be pointed out that 
Timon leads no rebellion to gain an audience with the Senate which 
has neglected him. But we may easily suppose that a too-definite 
portrayal of the actual insurrection was not what the dramatist 
desired; his purpose was rather to present the provocation which 
drives a brave, generous, benevolent spirit to violence and misery. 
Hence he transfers to Alcibiades, who is a deus ex machina rather 
than a character of flesh and blood (so far as we know), the act of 
raising arms against the ungrateful state. But for Timon he does 
choose an alternative which seems often to have attracted the 
temperamental weltschmerz of Essex. About the time of the Irish 


“ Cf. Abbott, 118, and Dict. Nat. Biog., “Robert Devereaux.’ Miss Albright, 
op. cit., 699 ff., presents the matter at some length, and offers the theory that 
Shakespere used Hayward’s history, in MS, in the composition of Richard II. 
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disappointment he had written these lines, to the Queen it is said; 
they are preserved in at least three MSS collections and hence 
testify to considerable circulation: 


Happy were he could finish forth his fate 

In some enchanted desert, most obscure 

From all society, from love, from hate 

Of worldy folk, then would he sleep secure; 

Then wake again and yield God ever praise, 

Content with hips and haws and bramble-berries, 

In contemplation passing still his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry; 
And when he dies his tomb may be a bush, 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush; 

Quoth Robertus Comes Essexiae.* 


This, darkened with despair such as Essex had not yet experienced, 
is the spirit of Act IV of Timon of Athens. Cf. especially Timon’s 
colloquy with the Thieves: 


The oaks bear mast, the briers scarlet hips; 
The bounteous housewife, nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want! why want? 
First thief. We cannot live on grass, on berries, water, 
As beasts, and birds, and fishes, etc. (IV, iii, 425). 


Essex’s reputed Last Voyage to the Haven of Happiness begins 


Welcome sweet Death the kindest freind I haue, 
This fleshly prison of my sowle vnlocke.*” 


We recall Timon’s despair: 


I am sick of this false world, and will love nought 
But even the mere necessities upon ’t. 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave 


That death in me at others’ lives may laugh (IV, iii, 378). 


Lives, 11,120 f., printed from Bodl. Libr. Tanner MSS 79. Grosart, Miscellanies 
of Fuller Worthies’ Library, Poems of Lord Vaux, Earl of Oxford, Earl of Essex, etc. 
(1872), pp. 94-95, prints it from Ashm. MS, 781, p. 83 and collates Chetham MS, 
8012, p. 86. In his verses ““The Buzzeinge Bee’s Complaynt,”’ Grosart, ibid., 85 ff., 
he images himself as deserting the hive: 

To sucke on hen bane, hemlocke, netteles, rewe. 
Professor Carleton Brown, in his edition of Poems by Sir John Salusbury and 
Robert Chester (EETS, Ext. Ser. CXIII, p. 13) notes the numerous MS copies of 
this poem. It is sometimes ascribed to Henry Cuffe, Essex’s secretary. 

{7 Grosart, op. cit., p. 99. 
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In 1599 Essex had written to the Queen from Ireland: 


From a mind delighting in sorrow; from spirits wasted with travail, 
care and grief; from a heart torn in pieces with passion; from a man that 
hates himself and all things that keep him alive.** 


And after the Earl—who had bearded the Spaniard at the very 
gates of Cadiz, and was thought to have saved the Queen’s life from 
the plot of Dr. Lopez‘*—was by his enemies accused of treason to 
England, he burst forth into such impetuous but helpless rage that 
Sir John Harington wrote of him: 


the haughty spirit knoweth not how to yield, and the man’s soul seemeth 
tossed to and fro, like the waves of a troubled sea.” 


And that Essex was not sparing of his talents for vituperation when 
once aroused is indicated, among other evidence,®! by his famous 
but fatal expression “that the Queen was cankered, and that her 
mind had become as crooked as her carcase.”’® 

Now as to the desertion of Essex’s friends. His biographer 
writes that during the spring of 1600 “Essex House was thrown 
open, and Sir Gilly Meyrick, the Earl’s steward, entertained all 
comers.’’®’ It was upon these people and upon his universal popu- 
larity that Essex staked his last bold effort to recoup his fortune 
and his place at court. If Elizabeth proved ungrateful, and if 
Raleigh plotted against his former commander and benefactor, 
it seemed that at least these friends would not fail him. Later 
events proved the futility of this hope. We read that 


48 Lives, II, 68. Of course Essex was always somewhat theatrical. 

49 Cf. Lives, I, 307 ff. 

5° Nugae Ant., 179, quoted Lives, IT, 130. 

51 E.g., Wotton remarks, p. 8, that “towards his latter time . . . . his humours 
grew Tart,” and regarding his inability to dissemble quotes the words of his servant 
Cuffe about him, p. 14, Amorem & odium semper in fronte gessit, nec celare novit. 
Lord Cobham he always called ‘the Sycophant,” “even to the Queen her selfe,” 
p. 22. 

52 Cf. Lives, II, 131. Note Timon’s emphasis on the age of the Senate, ‘Their 
blood is cak’d, ’tis cold, it seldom flows,” etc. (II, ii, 225). And he declares that 
they “have their ingratitude in them hereditary,” which may remind us of Eliza- 
beth’s father and Wolsey. Note also that Timon’s signet has been presented to the 
senate with the request for help, II, ii, 211, and compare the famousstory of Essex’s 
sending a ring to Elizabeth from his prison, Lives, II, 178. 

53 Tbid., II, 134. 

5 Cf. Stopes, 204-5. For an instance of his lenity to Ralegh, Wotton, 30-31. 
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a young man of good family, a domestic of the Earl, who had been 
educated with him, and was so much trusted by him, that, in his hearing, 
he discussed his most secret designs, at this time turned informer and 
revealed to the Secretary every thing that passed at Essex House.® 


And William Reynolds writes on Feb. 13, 1601, that he 


marvelled what had become of Piers Edmonds, the Earl of Essex’s man, 
born in the Strand near me, who had many preferments by the Earl. His 
villainy I have often complained of. He was Corporal General of the Horse 
in Ireland under the Earl of Southampton. He ate and drank at his table 
and lay in his tent. The earl of Southampton caressed him and gave him 
privileges.® 


And Essex’s reliance upon his popularity at large proved utterly 
vain. Bacon in the Declaration of Treasons writes: 


But there was not in so populous a city, where he thought himself held 
so dear, one man, from the chiefest citizen to the meanest artificer or 
prentice, that armed with him.” 


The defection of his nobler associates was also disastrous. His 
supposed friend Sir Ferdinando Gorges counterfeited a message 
from the Earl and caused the release of three distinguished hos- 
tages, thinking thereby to gain favour for himself.5* And the day 
before the Earls of Essex and Southampton were brought to trial, 
Davies, Davers, Blount, and Rutland (who had all been arrested 
with them) turned Queen’s evidence. A letter from George 
Carleton to his brother Dudley testifies to the great surprise which 
these facile confessions evoked,5® and Essex himself seems bitterly 
to have resented their action.*° 


55 Probably Gabriel Montgomery. Cf. Lives, II, 136 f. 

% Salisbury Papers, XI, 48, 93, quoted Stopes, 199. 

57 Pp. 25-26, Abbott reprint. 

58 Fives, II, 145. 

59 Tbid., II, 157 ff. 

6 Cecil, writing to Winwood, says of Essex after the trial: “Before he went out 
of the hall, when he saw himself condemned, and found that Sir John Davers, 
Sir Ferdinando Gorge, Sir Christopher Blount and Sir Charles Davers, had con- 
fessed all the conferences that were held at Drury House by his direction for 
surprising the Queen and the Tower of London, he then broke out to divers gentle- 
men that attended him in the Hall that his confederates who had now accused him 
had been principal inciters of him and not he of them, ever since August last, to 
work his access to the Queen with force.’’ Spedding, Life and Times of F. Bacon 
(1878), I, 343. And cf. Abbott, 222. 
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So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Slink all away; leave their false vows with him, 
Like empty purses pick’d (IV, ii,10). 

But the arch-recreant, like Ventidius the climax of ingratitude— 
one who in penurous days has been aided generously by his patron, 
but now, having risen to affluence himself, deliberately repudiates 
his benefactor—this man is surely Francis Bacon. Dr. Abbott® has 
traced the manner in which Essex befriended the slowly-rising 
courtier for many years, wearied Elizabeth to exasperation with 
pleading for Bacon’s advancement, and after Bacon’s failure in 
1594-5 to obtain the Solicitorship assuaged his loss by giving him a 
piece of land worth upwards of £1800.% Yet for several years 
Bacon was badly encumbered with debts, especially to the creditor 
Trott,® and in 1597 we find him appealing to Essex for help in 
obtaining some office and in marrying a fortune.“ Though the 
latter scheme did not succeed, we have a record of Essex’s efforts 
on his friend’s behalf. In 1598 we find Bacon arrested by a credi- 
tor and confined in a house in Coleman Street for a debt of £300, 
and writing letters to friends, though whether he appealed to 
Essex and was succoured we do not know. 

In 1596 Bacon wrote to Essex, rather transparently: ‘Consider 
whether I have not reason to think that your fortune comprehendeth 
mine.’’®? On the contrary, four years later, after Bacon had begun 
to collect evidence against the Earl but had written to him a kind 
of apology, Essex replies:** 


Your profession of affection, and offer of good offices, are welcome to 
me; for answer to them, I will say but this, that you have believed that 
I have been kind to you; and you may believe that I cannot be other, 
either upon humour or mine own election. 


® Bacon and Essex (London, 1877), passim. 

* Abbott, 55 and Bacon’s A pology 4. A similar instance of Essex’s generosity 
is recorded when after failing to obtain a suit for Sir Francis Allen, he wrote to 
him: “And if I be so unfortunate that the Queen will break her word with me for 
you, I will divide one house with you if you will live with me, or settle you in one, if 
I had but two in the world. For while I have any fortune, Sir Francis Allen shall 
have part of it.”” Add. MSS 4112 (72), quoted Abbott, 27 f. 

% Abbott, 80 ff. 

 Tbid., 83-4. 

% His two letters on Bacon’s behalf in Birch, Memoirs, I1, 347-48. 

® Spedding, Life and Times, I, 231 ff. Letters to Cecil and Egerton are pre- 
served. 

7 Abbott, 36. 

$8 Lives, II, 119. 
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The contrast is one between the opportunism of Ventidius and the 
staunch fidelity of Timon, as it is revealed, for example, when the 
messenger had come from Ventidius: 


His means most short, his creditors most strait: 
Your honourable letter he desires 
To those have shut him up; which, failing, 
Periods his comfort. 

Timon. Noble Ventidius! Well; 
I am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend when he most needs me (I, i, 97). 


As Essex began to sink into disfavour, Bacon had less and less to 
do with him, especially since Bacon now had the ear of the Queen 
and was, besides, growing steadily more prosperous.*® UponEssex’s 
first arraignment Bacon set out to unearth evidence against him 
of the sort most irritating to Elizabeth.7° Bacon’s subsequent 
attempt to explain away this initial act of perfidy, in a letter to 
the Earl, recalls the lame excuses of the sycophants (recast from 
Shakespere) when they are invited to the mock banquet.” Also, 
the bitterness of Sir Gilly Meyrick, the steward of Essex, may be 
compared to the indignation of Timon’s steward against the false 
friends.” 

At the Earl’s trial in February, 1601 Bacon delivered a righteous 
speech of accusation against Essex, to which the Earl retorted with 
an instance of Bacon’s duplicity.” And afterwards at Elizabeth’s 
request Bacon drew up the Declaration of Treasons—for all of 


6 Cf. Abbott, 88. 

7° That is, personal aspersions Essex had let fall. Cf. Abbott, 170. He had been 
commissioned merely to investigate Hayward’s book. 

71 “Only I humbly pray you to believe that I aspire to the conscience and com- 
mendation of bonus civis and bonus vir, and that though I love some things better, 
I confess, than I love your Lordship, yet I love few persons better, both for gratitude’s 
sake, and for virtues which cannot hurt but by accident .... for, as I was ever 
sorry your Lordship should fly with waxen wings, doubting Icarus’ fortune; so for 
the growing up of your feathers, be they ostriches or other kind,no man shallbe more 
glad.” Lives, II, 118. His allegation that he had previously warned the Earl against 
rash courses is paralleled in the (revised) Lucullus scene, III, i, in which that lord 
tells the servant how he had often urged prudence to Timon. 

72 Meyrick commented: “Mr. Bacon was very idle, and I trust shall have the 
reward of that sooner in the end.’’ Abbott, 174. Timon’s steward in II, ii realizes 
the falsity of the friends long before Timon suspects them. 

78 Abbott, 226-27. 
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which services he received £1200. Abbott in summary remarks, 
p. 249: 

Contemporary opinion, as described by Bacon himself, the testimony 
of the author of the Sydnev Papers, the testimony of Sir Gilly Meyrick, 
the angry asseverations of Buckingham, the expostulations of Cecil, and 
the indirect evidence of Bacon’s letters and even of his Apology, all point 
to this, that Bacon was regarded by the men of his own day as a man who, 
not content with deserting, attempted to injure and destroy his friend.’s 


The depiction of this perfidy, in such a tragedy of ingratitude 
toward a noble soldier and patron as Shakespere intended Timon 
of Athens to be, would doubtless be identified by many—and at 
the same time would savour of audacity, since Bacon, thanks to 
his ingratiating strategies, had climbed rather steadily under the 
Jacobean regime.” 

But Francis’ brother Anthony, secretary of Essex, along with 
Meyrick, the Earl’s steward, Captain Thomas Lea, and perhaps 
one or two others formed a less illustrious but staunchly faithful 
circle about the Earl, usqgue ad aras—corresponding in our play to 
the household of Timon with the steward at their head. Lea and 
Meyrick were executed,”? and Anthony Bacon died in the same 
year, 1601, partly, it is supposed, from the shock of his master’s 
downfall,”® but to the last was engaged in attempts to exonerate 


74 Ibid., 251. 

7 One more link between the Bacon-Essex relation and our play may be cited. 
There is a certain figure of speech which Essex uses on at least two occasions regard- 
ing friendship. The first, a letter to Francis Bacon in April, 1593 (repr. from a 
Lambeth MS fragment by Spedding, op. cit., I, 100): “ .... it is the best wisdom 
in any man in his own matters to rest in the wisdom of a friend (for who can so 
often looking in the glass discern and judge so well of his own favour, as another with 
whom he converseth?).” The second, addressed to Anthony Bacon in 1598 and 
published before Essex’s death, in which he defends himself against current slander, 
Lives, 1, 484: “The same curiosity moves me to show the true face and state of my 
mind to my true friend, that he, like a true glass, without injury or flattery, may 
tell me whether a matter or accident have set so foul a blemish in that, as my 
accusers pretend.” Cf. a striking phrase of I, i, 59, describing a false friend of 
Timon, “the glass-fac’d flatterer.” 

76 He was even given an annual pension of £60 for “the good, faithful, and 
acceptable service” his brother Anthony had rendered Essex, Abbott, 252. 

77 Lea lost his life pleading too importunately for his general, Stopes, 206. 
Meyrick remained non-committal under questioning, “explaining that he had 
merely acted under his master’s orders,’’ Dict. Nat. Biog., “Sir Gilly Meyrick.” 

78 Cf. Spedding, I, 367. 

78 Dict. Nat. Biog., “Anthony Bacon,” on evidence of a letter to him in May, 
1601, from an anonymous writer. 
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Essex. Sir Sidney Lee observes, Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. “Anthony 
Bacon”: 


Anthony received little or no money from Essex. He had lodgings in 
Essex House, but maintained himself out of his private resources. .... 
Essex appears to have promised, and to have made some effort, to repay 
him for his self-denying services, but the schemes did not take effect. 


To such an one Essex might have said, as Timon does: 


Methinks thou art more honest now than wise; 
For, by oppressing and betraying me, 

Thou mightst have sooner got another service: 
For many so arrive at second masters 

Upon their first lord’s neck (IV, iii, 511). 


One finds the original of Apemantus in Henry Cuffe, also in the 
retinue of Essex, whom Birch calls “a great philosopher.’’®° Bacon 
describes him as ‘‘a base fellow by birth, but a great scholar,’’* 
with which we may compare Timon’s contemptuous address to 
Apemantus— 


Thou art a slave, whom Fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never clasp’d, but bred a dog (IV, iii, 251). 


And Wotton, pp. 31-32, describes him as 


....a man of secret ambitious ends of his own, and of proportionate 
Counsells smothered under the habit of a Scholler, and slubbered over with 
a certain rude and clownish fashion, that had the semblance of integrity. 


As a sample of his discourse we have his speech made when he was 
hanged at Tyburn, March 13, 1601: 


I am adjudged to Death for plotting a plott never acted; and for acting 
an Act, never by me plotted. The Law will have its course. Accusers 
shall be heard; Greatness must have the victory; Scholar & Martialist 
(whose Valor & Learning in Engl’ shd have priviledged, yet) in Engl? 
must die like Dogs & be hanged. To dislike this is but Folly; to gainsay it 
is but Time lost; to avoid it impossible; But to endure it manly: & to 
scorn it magnanimity. The Prince is displeased; y® Law injurious; y*® 
Lawyers uncharitable; & Death terrible. But I ask pardon of y® prince, 
forgive y® Lawyer; beseech y® world to pardon me; & welcome Death.* 


80 TT, 243. 
81 Declaration of Treasons, 15. Birch, I1, 82 speaks more highly of his extraction. 
® Tanner MS 76, fol. 98, printed in Ballads from MSS (Ballad Soc.), IT, 240. 
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One may compare the brusque manner, the terse moralizings, and 
the love of antitheses* which Shakespere’s ‘churlish philosopher’ 


exhibits. 

One more bit of evidence binding Essex with Timon may be 
adduced. Dr. Samuel Johnson in his edition of Shakespere has a 
note under this speech of Timon: 

Thou art a slave, whom Fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never clasped, but bred a dog. 

Hadst thou, like us from our first swath, proceeded 
The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 

To such as may the passive drudges of it 

Freely command, thou wouldst have plung’d thyself 
In general riot; melted down thy youth 

In different beds of lust; and never learn’d 

The icy precepts of respect, but follow’d 

The sugar’d game before thee. But myseli, 

Who had the world as my confectionery, 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment, etc. (IV, iii, 251). 


Dr. Johnson calls attention to its similarity in spirit to a letter 
written by Essex shortly before his execution, to Southampton: 


....I had none but deceivers to call upon me, to whom I said, if my 
ambition could have entered into their narrow breasts, they would not 
have been so humble; or if my delights had been once tasted by them, 
they would not have been so precise.“ 

Indeed one might venture to suggest a relationship between the 
extended tirades of Timon against sexual corruption,® and a 
characteristic feature of Essex’s renunciation of the world when he 
prepared to die,® though, as Professor Bradley remarked,*’ the 


@ E.g., 
Willing misery 
Outlives incertain pomp, is crown’d before: 
The one is filling still, never complete; 
The other, at high wish: best state, contentless, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being, 
Worse than the worst, content (IV, iii, 243). 

™ The letter complete may be found in Birch, II, 484 ff. 

% In IV, i, and in his speeches to Phrynia and Timandra, IV, iii. 

% Cf. his confession: “I haue bestowed my youth in wantonnes, luste, and 
vncleannes,” Ballads from MSS, 11, 208 and its reflection in ballad literature in 
his reputed Last Voyage, stanza iii (Grosart, op. cit., 99) and R. Williams’ Life and 
Death of Essex, xxxvi (Ballads from MSS, 31). 

© Shakesperean Tragedy, p. 443 
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attitude is rather notable in this period of Shakespere’s dramatic 
writing. 

One may ask, why Southampton does not appear in the play? 
I reply that any vindication of Southampton would have been 
purposeless; he had now been restored to title and favour, and 
James had vaguely but happily regarded his part in the affair as a 
stroke for the Scottish succession. Southampton was now engaged 
in a new round of interests, courtly and colonial, and the old 
episode of 1601 might well be closed as a turbulent though not 
discreditable memory. 

DIxon WECTER 
Vale University 
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THE FOLIO VERSION OF HENRY V IN RELATION 
TO SHAKESPEARE’S TIMES 


HE relation between the first Folio and the first Quarto text 

of Shakespeare’s Henry V has long been a subject of discus- 
sion. In 1874, Daniel, in his edition of the play for the New Shake- 
speare Society, argued that the Quarto is a stage abridgment of the 
Folio version. Some years later Brinsley Nicholson attempted to 
refute Daniel.'! His arguments have not met with much acceptance, 
perhaps because of an underlying assumption that a fuller and, on 
the whole, much better text implies revision and expansion from 
the shorter, poorer one,—an assumption certainly open to challenge 
with reference to Shakespeare texts. 

Hardin Craig, in his recent paper’, resumes the discussion where 
Nicholson left off, agreeing with him that the themes more fully 
developed in the Folio are, on the whole, better treated in that 
version, and that the cutting ~ these good passages for stage 
abridgment would be unreasonavie. Mr. Craig adds to the list of 
differences in theme; but, so far as I can see, he does not show why 
these themes should be amplified or why certain new ones should 
be introduced into the Folio version, which he regards as the one 
made over. To Nicholson’s line of argument, Craig adds a new one: 
that certain realistic and comic bits which in the Quarto are in 
blank verse have in the Folio been turned into prose. A scene 
originally in verse, he says, may easily have been rewritten in 
prose, but “‘it is inconceivable, or at least extremely improbable, 
that a scene originally in prose should have been abridged in such 
a way as to be turned into verse.’’ But is it not possible that, in 
making a decided cut in a prose scene, one might find it expedient 
to versify a small bit retained merely to join adjacent passages in 
verse? Practised as Shakespeare was in turning prose of Holinshed 
and others into blank verse with slight change at times, and in the 
rewriting of old plays by himself and others, he would find it no 
such painful task as, say, the one Mr. Craig voluntarily set for 


1 “The Relation of the Quarto to the Folio version of Henry V,” Trans. of the 
New Shakespeare Soc’y, 1880-82, pt. 1, pp. 77-102. Compare the Furness Variorum 
edition of the play, and the summaries of arguments on the text in Hereward Price, 
The Text of Henry V, 1920. 

2?“The Relation of the First Quarto Version to the First Folio Version of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V,” Philological Quarterly, VI, no. 3 (1927), 225-34. 
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himself when he made into blank verse the Hostess’ description of 
the death of Falstaff in the Quarto (II, iii, 5-28). The effort to 
make good verse of this seems to me wasted; for, even if Shake- 
speare could be shown to have written such tortured iambic 
pentameters as those last three lines in Mr. Craig’s illustration of 
“buried” blank verse, I doubt whether Shakespeare ever wrote 
that particular passage in that order. The line, ‘‘His nose was as 
sharpe as a pen,” coherently placed in the Folio, is obviously 
misplaced in the Quarto, and the sequence lost, the for in “For 
when I saw him fumble” having lost its bearings. The Hostess 
rambles in speech, but not that way. Perhaps Mr. Craig could 
furnish better illustrations of his theory; but those given in his 
short article seem to me insufficient to support his conclusion, that 
the Quarto version is the earlier. 

Years before I had made any special study of the historical 
background of the time when Henry V was written and first 
published, I had occasion to examine minutely the first and third 
Quartos and the first Folio of the play, using the parallel texts 
edited by Ernest Roman (1908).* I began with no theory as to the 
relations, but studied the texts themselves with regard to logic, 
grammar, line, and meter, trying to determine in the case of each 
particular difference whether cutting or expansion seemed the more 
likely explanation. I then assembled the conclusions reached on 
individual passages to see whether they would in any way hang 
together. The details of this analysis of the three texts would take 
too much space for publication. I can only summarize the results. 

No one simple hypothesis can, I believe, account for every 
difference between the Folio and the Quartos. Perhaps that is too 
much to expect, as some literary revision of the version underlying 
the Folio text may have intervened between the performance of it 
in the autumn of 1599 and the publication in 1623, and as the 
Quarto shows evident mutilation, which at points tends to obscure 
underlying revision. But it is quite clear from the texts themselves 
that the Folio, on the whole, though not necessarily in every 
passage, represents an earlier version than the first Quarto, which 
seems to have been cut from it or from a version substantially the 
same, with much poor, some passable, and a very little good work 
in revision, followed by a considerable (and at present inexplicable) 
mutilation of lines. The Folio seems undoubtedly the text nearest 


3 In Shakespeare Reprints, ed. Wilhelm Victor. 
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the intentions of the author for performance in the autumn of 
1599. Logic, grammar, meter, diction, and other considerations 
indicate clearly the priority of the Folio reading in many passages 
where the Quarto shows omission or condensation. In some cases 
passages may have been cut out or abridged for no other reason 
than to shorten the performance, but it is to be noticed that certain 
types of subject matter are regularly reduced or omitted in the 
Quartos, even at the sacrifice of substance-and form. 

The loss of this matter, together with the loss of the epic form, 
the prologues, and the choruses, accounts in some measure for the 
utter flatness of the Quartos, as compared with the Folio. One 
misses in the Quartos a strain of patriotism and high inspiration, 
and the sense of excitement and tension over problems of high 
import. Nor is this surprising when we observe what are the topics 
regularly cut down or omitted. They are subjects which would be 
thought “unsafe” but fascinating for discussion in a play in 1599- 
1600: the problem of succession to the English throne; a gene- 
alogical argument, which, if good, would support the claim of a 
contemporary candidate, Essex; the nature of the kingly office: the 
duty of king to subject; the traits of one democratic king who did 
not believe in the “divine right,’”—a monarch highly idealized by 
Shakespeare through three plays and now, at the summit of the 
trilogy, in the chorus before the last act of Henry V, deliberately 
likened to Essex; the dread of partition of England to the Scotch; 
the putting down of too great ambition and vanity on the part of 
the French in their claims to precedence, but at the same time the 
idea of a friendly league with France, in which England should be 
at the head. Removal or great curtailment of such topics would 
naturally carry with it the disposal of prologues and choruses, as 
these (in accordance with a common practice in plays of special 
meaning) contain the hints to look for contemporary application. 

That the fuller, richer, more inspired version of the play, which 
was obviously in existence by the autumn of 1599, should not have 
been the one to come into print in 1600 is probably to be explained 
by the fact that it would be difficult if not impossible then to get it 
into print. Shakespeare and his company may have learned pru- 
dence as to publication from two recent experiences with censorship 
of historical plays because of contemporary application. One was 
due presumably to a bit of playful satire in which Shakespeare 
used the dignified name of Oldcastle for his fat, cowardly dis- 
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honest, but nevertheless attractive Falstaff.‘ This seems to have 
stirred up much more trouble than would seem reasonable to a 
modern reader of the play. 

But much more serious in the result and in the alleged cause was 
the censorship of Richard IIT, which had its heart cut out in the 
quartos of 1597 and 1598, the deposition scene being published only 
after the death of Elizabeth. I have given in a previous article® 
my reasons for identifying Shakespeare’s play with the play of the 
deposition of Richard II performed by the Chamberlain’s men 
before the Essex and Southampton circle specially invited to the 
Globe on the eve of the Essex uprising, as well as for supposing 
this performance of Shakespeare’s play to be the ‘“‘playing thereof”’ 
mentioned with reference to Hayward’s history of the reign of 
Henry IV (really on Richard II). Hayward did not meet his final 
reckoning for the historical analogy he was thought to imply 
between Essex and Henry IV (as deliverer of England from 
Elizabeth as Richard II) until the performance of this play the 
night before the uprising, and the mad attempt of Essex (February, 
1601) to seize power at court by force had made the authorities 
believe they saw the full force of his historical analogy. But as 
early as March 1,1599, Hayward’s book was censored‘ and attempts 
were made to suppress the first edition. On May 17, 1600, when 
Essex was imprisoned, to be tried for misgovernment in Ireland, 
bargaining with a traitor, etc., Hayward was committed to the 
Tower also. Carleton wrote to the Chamberlain, July 26, 1600: 

The Queen had given him [i.e., Essex], liberty but recalled it upon the 
taking of Dr. Hayward, who for writing Henry IV is committed to the 
Tower.’ 


* The change was made as early as 1598. Southampton’s wife wrote to him 
July 8, 1599 of Falstaff as of a real contemporary (Cecil Papers, CI, 16); but the 
application is not clear. The only likely descendant from the Oldcastle family as 
an object of satire in Falstaff is Henry Brooke, eighth Lord Cobham, captain of 
forces of a shire at times when the whole group of Essex followers could have an 
opportunity to observe his not too great bloodthirstiness at the siege of Ostend. 
Cobhaus’ military record in general would contrast amusingly with those of Essex 
and of Sir Charles Percy, a worthy descendant of Hotspur and a great admirer of 
Shakespeare and his plays. Halliwell (-Phillips), The Character of Falstaff, gives 
an account of the objections made to the use of the name Oldcastle. 

§ “Shakespeare’s Richard II and the Essex Conspiracy,” PMLA, XLII (1927), 
686-720. 

* Chamberlain sent a copy to Carleton then, with a comment on the objections 
raised to it. (Chamberlain’s Letters, Camden Soc’y, p. 47.) 

7S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXV, art. 37. 
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On July 26, Hayward and Essex were still being held. 

August, 1600 would be the worst possible time to procure 
allowance for publication of a play which had praise of Essex for 
its highest point. The authorities would be on the watch for 
expressions of sympathy. Essex himself, with his usual impulsive- 
ness, wrote a letter (May 12, 1600) to Elizabeth which would have 
put them on the alert: 

The prating Tavern haunter speaks of me what he lists; the frantic 
libeller writes of me what he lists; they print me and make me speak to the 
world, and shortly they will play me upon the stage.® 


There is no evidence that Shakespeare or his company even tried 
to publish the play of Henry V in the summer of 1600. Queen 
Elizabeth was near the end of her life, and restrictions on certain 
subjects would naturally die with her. The company probably 
decided to take steps to preserve their copyright until it was safe 
to publish a good and complete version, rather than suffer such 
mutilation as had come to their text of Richard IJ in the quartos 
of 1597 and 1598. Henry V appears in a list of plays of their prop- 
erty on the fly-leaf of the Stationers’ Registers under date of Au- 
gust 4, 1600 with the entry “‘to be staied.’”’ But perhaps Shake- 
speare and the company had not reckoned with the owners of the 
old play of Henry V, The Famous Victories, from which Shake- 
speare had drawn for all three of his plays on Henry V. Ten days 
after the “staying” entry, Henry V was entered on the Registers to 
Thomas Pavier as “formerly printed and set over,’’—probably in 
the hope of passing off a new text of Henry V as an old play already 
examined by the licensers. The first Quarto was printed by Thomas 
Millington for Thomas Creede, the owner of The Famous Victories. 
What came into print in the first Quarto of Henry V (1600) prob- 
ably represents the effort of one of the owners of the old play 
underlying the Shakespeare trilogy to exploit the popular interest 
in Essex by publishing whatever version of Shakespeare’s play 
could be secured and got into print—though he must have been 
sorely disappointed as, in spite of the round-about method of 
entry, the play appeared stripped of nearly all the contemporary 
and political allusions. 

As to whether Shakespeare himself had recast the version . spre- 
sented in the Folio and reduced it to innocuousness before the 
publication of the corrupt first Quarto, I do not intend to speculate. 


§ Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 435. 
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I shall only show that the more important cuts and omissions 
(clearly indicated as such reductions) in the first Quarto text are 
subject to interpretation as referring to contemporary situations, 
and someone must have cut the play with censorship in mind. 

Before tracing these contemporary applications, let me say that 
these Essex analogies are not of my invention. I merely add 
details of historical background. The analogy between Elizabeth 
and Richard II was traced by her relatives, her statesmen, and 
herself. It does not seem to me a very happy analogy. I merely 
report its contemporary acceptance. Nor do I admire the analogy 
between Essex and Henry IV as deliverer (charged against Hay- 
ward in his history and by implication against the Richard II play 
based upon it). But the most prominent officials of Elizabeth’s 
court insisted solemnly on that analogy, and one cannot leave out 
of account contemporary interpretations of literature. Evidently 
incomplete analogies satisfied writers who were seeking a means of 
expressing forbidden sentiments. Henry V, as compared with 
Essex, is a far better analogy than these others; but if the modern 
reader doubts the resemblance of character and situation, let him 
remind himself that Shakespeare felt its force; for, in what is 
probably the clearest and most unmistakable personal and topical 
reference in all his plays, he compares the return of his conquering 
hero king, Henry V, with the expected return of Essex from his 
Irish expedition (in the chorus before Act V in the Folio): 


But now behold, 
In the quick Forge and working-house of Thought, 
How London doth powre out her Citizens, 
The Maior and all his Brethren in best sort, 
Like to the Senatours of th’ antique Rome, 
With the Plebeians swarming at their heeles, 
Goe forth and fetch their Conqu’ring Cesar in: 
As by a lower, but by louing likelyhood, 
Were now the Generall of our gracious Empresse, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland comming, 
Bringing Rebellion broached on his Sword; 
How many would the peacefull Citie quit, 
To welcome him? much more, and much more cause, 
Did they this Harry. Now in London place him. 


The nature of the allusion to the General fixes the date of the 
chorus of the Folio as between March 29, 1599, when Essex went 
to Ireland, and September 28, 1599, when he returned. And the 
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reference to the expected return suggests a date nearer the latter 

limit for the composition of the Folio text. Essex was at this time 

definitely out of favor with Elizabeth and a group of powerful 
courtiers, and was being spied upon in his Irish enterprise. He had 
as warm enemies as friends, and there were some who hoped that 
his Irish undertaking would mean banishment and failure. In this 
analogy Shakespeare was definitely taking sides, politically, at a 
crisis in public opinion. 

The dramatist’s interest in Essex began rather early, as we see 
] from his drawing background materials for Love’s Labour’s Lost 
from the Essex-Biron campaign in the interest of Henry IV. The 
H point in a part of the Essex material in this play I shall discuss in a 
' separate article. The Essex-Biron background is obvious, though 
if it may seem to lack significance. The continuation, if not the 
beginning of Shakespeare’s interest in Essex, is probably traceable 
to Shakespeare’s patron. 

Southampton was the leading spirit of the Essex faction. He 
was early attracted by the character of Essex as a leader of men in 
warlike enterprise, and attached himself to a number of expeditions, 
accompanying Essex on the Spanish voyage in 1596 and on 
another exploit in 1597. But there were other ties. In 1598 South- 
ampton married Elizabeth Vernon, the cousin and ward of Essex. 
Southampton and his wife both suffered imprisonment and dis- 
grace because of Elizabeth’s disapproval of the courtship and 
marriage. In 1599 Essex had made Southampton General of the 
Horse in Ireland; but Elizabeth bade Essex dismiss him from his | 
post because he disciplined Lord Grey for a breach of orders. 
Essex’ sympathy was all with Southampton. He wrote to Eliza- 
beth: 

Was it treason in my Lord of Southampton to marry my poor kins- : 
woman, that neither long imprisonment, nor no punishment besides that 
hath been usual in like cases can satisfy or appease?® 


The idealization of Essex by Southampton and his extreme devo- 
tion to him when his cause looked hopeless are clearly shown by 
the confession of one of the Essex conspirators, Sir Charles 
Danvers, at the trial of Essex for treason: 








a 


It was proposed by my Lord of Southampton to my Lord of Essex, 
whether by letter or message I knowe not, with offer that he and my 
brother would accompany him in his flight [to France]. While these things 


* W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex, Il, 43. 
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were in treaty, my Lord of Southampton, after he had made me knowe 
how far he would adventure himselfe for my Lord of Essex, that he would 
adventure his lyfe to save him and enter into banishment with him if 
need were, demaunded of me, how far I would engage my selfe for his 
sake.!° 


The likening of Essex to Henry V by Shakespeare himself in the 
chorus of the Folio version is indisputable. The motive is reason- 
ably well established by the position of Shakespeare’s patron as 
prime mover in the political cause of Essex. The question is, 
How far is the analogy traceable in the play? What would the 
expected audience see in it? The nature of the audience I shall 
reserve for consideration after the hero and the situation of the 
play. 

While the hero, Henry V, may not seem to us a perfect prototype 
of Essex, he is a far better figure than Henry IV, whom Hayward 
was accused of likening to Essex in an extended parallel, with a 
certain necessary warping of the historical character of HenryIV,in 
which Shakespeare followed him in part in Richard II. Holin- 
shed, while admitting that Henry IV was gentle in his later days, 
said he had nevertheless come to be hated by the people because 
of taxes, tallages, subsidies, and exactions." Such a conception of 
his character is far from that of Hayward in his history of Henry IV 
and from that of Shakespeare in the Henry IV who appears in 
Richard II. Elizabeth’s exactions were to be criticised in both, 
apparently, and the deliverer must not be credited with her fault. 

But, though Shakespeare in Richard II followed Hayward almost 
verbally at times in giving a popular character to Henry IV, after 
Hayward met with censorship Shakespeare seems to have dis- 
covered the unwisdom in making radical changes in such a well- 
known historical character, and also the essential weakness of 
analogy between Henry IV and Essex. The hero of the Henry 
trilogy serves better. But in adopting this hero for his now explicit 
analogy, Shakespeare must relieve Henry IV of his borrowed charac- 
ter and sketch him more nearly as indicated by Holinshed and 
others. The result is an inconsistency and an obvious compromise. 
In Richard ITI, it will be remembered, Richard brings the charge 
(I, iv, 24) against Henry IV that he courts the common people by 
doffing his bonnet to an oyster wench and bowing to a brace of 
draymen, calling them ‘“‘my loving friends.” This passage is 

10 Correspondence of James VI and Sir Robert Cecil, Camden Soc’y, 1860, p. 101. 

™ Chronicles, 1808 ITI, 58 ff. 
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directly indebted to Hayward, whose version was challenged in 
court as falsifying the historic character of Henry IV. 

In the new trilogy Henry IV is not the hero. He is not the 
deliverer of England, as in Richard IT (a point which was objected 
to in Hayward). He is, instead, an usurper, and Shakespeare intro- 
duces the idea of a Nemesis to avenge Henry’s act of usurpation 
(Henry IV, pt. 1, III, i, 4-7; and Henry IV, pt. 2, IV, v, 178-200). 
Also, he is stripped of his “popular’’ character, a quality needed for 
the new hero, a more worthy candidate, Prince Hal. Henry IV now 
criticises “popular behavior” as undesirable in a king (Henry IV, 
pt. 1, ITI, ii, 39-88), and charges Hal with having lost his “princely 
privilege” with “vile participation” of his “common sight.”” With 
this unwise behavior of Hal, the King contrasts his own better 
diplomacy. He occasionally mingled with the common people, he 
admits, but seldom, and he did not make himself ‘‘stale and cheap 
to vulgar company,” but was little seen, so that his state “won by 
rareness such solemnity.’”’ Richard, his predecessor, he says, 
acted very differently: 


The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 
Soon kindled and soon burnt; carded his state, 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools, 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 
To laugh at jibing boys and stand the push 

Of every beardless vain comparative, 

Grew a companion to the common streets, 
Enfeoffed himself to popularity. 


Shakespeare has now given Henry IV an austere character which 
serves as a foil to the easy popularity of Hal, whose essential 
democracy in his youth is to be portrayed as part of his training 
for leadership of the people. The new trait of haughtiness 
bestowed upon Henry IV in the two plays of Henry IV is, then, 
probably due to a change of purpose. Hal, being historically 
entitled to the democratic and popular nature, is a much happier 


‘choice for comparison with Essex, who was probably the most 


popular of English favorites at the height of his career, his demo- 
cratic spirit giving him a strong hold on men of various classes and 
creeds. 

In Henry V we find no belief in the divinity of kings. It was 
Richard II (who met with deposition) that held that theory. 
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Henry V is notably human, and he realizes it. Going about in- 
cognito among his men, he remarks, in his speech denying the 
divinity of kings (Henry V, IV, i, 103): “I think the king is but a 
manaslam..... All his senses have but human conditions. His 
ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears but a man.” 
The twelve-line speech on this theme in the Folio is cut to two lines 
and rewritten in bad verse, 


Nay, say not so, he is a man as we are. 
The Violet smels to him as to us. 


The Quartos, having no choruses, lack the picture ( in the chorus 
before Act IV in the Folio) of the captain walking from tent to 
tent addressing his soldiers, “Brothers, friends, and countrymen”; 
and they also lack an eloquent speech by this warrior-king in the 
fourth act, sc. i, lines 243-302, lamenting the trials of the kingly 
office, the hollow sham of all kingly ceremony, and the poison of 
flattery of royal greatness. Such sentiments as these were often 
cut by censors at this time. 

Shakespeare’s trilogy on Henry V shows the development of a 
wise, humane, and, above all, courageous and patriotic king froma 
wayward, almost dissolute boy, impulsive and undignified, but 
warm-hearted and devoted to the welfare of his friends and to any 
inspiring cause. He is a popular favorite anda warrior—not a pro- 
fessional militarist nor a mere planner of wars to risk the lives of 
others, but one who is more ready to expose himself than others 
to the hazards of battle. He is, in short, an ideal soldier hero if the 
cause is worthy. A devoted friend of Essex might think he saw in 
him such promise of a “‘miracle”’ because of his similarly two-sided 
nature: the gaiety, impulsiveness, and waywardness, the ‘“‘rawish 
tricks’ which his older friends condemned; and, on the other hand, 
his personal bravery in battle, his whole-souled devotion to causes 
he espoused, and his intense (if mistaken) interest in the fate of 
England. 

The Folio differs as greatly from the Quartos in spirit as in 
general form. The epic form with the prologue and choruses favors 
a dignified and serious treatment. Also, it conveys more success- 
fully the sense of stirring situations. In the Folio, as in certain 
passages in Richard II, Shakespeare seems inspired as by a theme 
of tremendous import to his country. Nowhere does he show 
greater enthusiasm in his treatment of royal character and royal 
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policies. The prologue is aflame with the spirit of patriotism and of 
battle: 


O for a Muse of Fire, that would ascend 

The brightest Heauen of Inuention: 

A Kingdome for a Stage, Princes to Act, 

And Monarchs to behold the swelling Scene, 

Then should the Warlike Harry, like himselfe, 

Assume the port of Mars, and at his heeles 

(Leasht in, like Hounds) should Famine, Sword, and Fire 
Crouch for employment. 


As hints to the audience to look for contemporary application in a 
play were often made in prologues, it may be that lines 28-29, 
whose obvious meaning has to do with the limitations of the stage 
in handling large themes and great expanses of space and time, 
were meant to convey secondarily a suggestion to apply the play 
to the present time and place: 


For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our Kings, 
Carry them here and there: Iumping o’re Times; 
Turning th’ accomplishment of many yeeres, 

Into an Howre-glasse. 


Next to the prologue, the chorus was the best recognized device for 
pointing out a special meaning in a play or its application to the 
lives and interests of the audience. Three of the choruses in Henry 
V suggest the possibility of contemporary application: the fifth, 
with its explicit Essex parallel, asking how many would leave the 
peaceful city to greet Essex on his return from Ireland—a question 
uppermost, in the autumn of 1599, in the minds of Southampton 
and his circle; the fourth, picturing the popular hero king among 
his men (a theme continued in Act IV, sc. i, 1-34 but absent, like 
the cheruses, from the Quartos); and the second, conveying the 
feeling of tension in the city, of conspiracies and treasons against 
the hero, of royal crowns at stake. 

Let us examine the possible implications of these choruses. In 
the chorus before Act V the customary annotation of the passage 
makes Essex (by a rather odd figure of speech) bring back to 
England the Jrish rebellion s pitted or transfixed on his sword. But 
it seems to me possible that Shakespeare was here glancing, instead, 
at the Essex rebellion, then already under way and known to many 
citizens even outside the Essex-Southampton circle. The question 
is, whether Shakespeare uses broach here in the physical sense of 
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spit, or transfix, or in what is now a very common sense, set loose, 
begin, introduce, initiate. I find only one certain use of broach by 
Shakespeare in the sense of ¢ransfix in a play which is generally 
admitted as his, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, (V, i, 149), where 
there is an obvious parody on someone’s bad style, 


And bravely broach’d his boiling, bloody breast. 


In a play which many scholars accept as Shakespeare’s, Titus 
Andronicus, transfix is clearly the meaning in the line (IV, ii, 86), 


I'll broach the tadpole on my rapier’s point, 


though reference to the command preceding, “And bids thee 
christen it with thy dagger’s point,” makes initiate a possible 
secondary meaning, perhaps with punning intent. In Henry V, 
a similar idea (Folio, III, iii, 38) is expressed not by broached, but 
thus, 


Your naked Infants spitted upon Pykes. 


Broach as begin, set loose, initiate, introduce, is rather common in 
Shakespeare’s plays, as in these passages: 


I will continue that I broached in jest. 
—The Taming of the Shrew, 1 ii, 84 

Did broach this business to your highness. 
—RHenry VIII, Il, iv, 147 

The business she hath broached in the state. 
—~Antony and Cleopata, I, ii, 183. Cf. 185. 

Who hath broached this tumult but thy pride? 
—Henry, VI, pt. 2, II, 2. 

That for her love such quarrels should be broached. 
—Titus Andronicus, II, i, 67 

A portent of broached mischief to the times. 
—Henry IV, pt. 1, V. i, 21." 


Professor Carleton Brown thinks that pierced or spilted is the 
right interpretation of broached in the Essex chorus in Henry V, 
especially because a sharp implement is named in the passage; but, 
as the figure of spitted Rebellion brought back to England is rather 
odd, I venture to suggest consideration of the derived meaning of 
tnitiated, which Skakespeare often employed in other connections. 


12 Compare Lord Henry Howard’s use in an account of the Essex conspiracy: 
“All the partisans of the last tragedy resorted to Southampton without impeach- 
ment... . and new practises were set on broach” (Secret Correspondence of Hailes, 
Letter III; in Charlotte Stopes, Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, pp. 248-49). 
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If, as I think likely, the Folio version of Henry V was intended 
for a special performance at the Globe before the circle of South- 
ampton and the group committed to the support of Essex (as we 
know Richard II was actually performed later), the direct question 
as to how many would leave the peaceful city to welcome Essex 
“bringing rebellion broached on his sword” might become highly 
significant in view of the plans of Essex and his faction (including 
as chief leaders Southampton, Mountjoy, and their friends) to 
secure the support of the people for Essex in his wild scheme of 
capturing the Queen and the court. Essex originally planned to 
place himself in London against the will of the Queen by entering 
the city at the head of about two or three thousand soldiers, as was 
confessed by his fellow-conspirator, Sir Christopher Blount. But 
both Blount and Southampton thought this extreme and hazardous, 
and endeavored to dissuade him. He then planned to enter the 
city at the head of about two hundred men, to notify the aldermen 
and common council of his reasons for coming, and to demand 
their assistance.* According to Blount, Essex had learned that 
the sheriff, Sir Thomas Smith, had a thousand men at his command 
who would come to his support.* It was actually hoped that the 
“‘Maior and all his Brethren in best sort’? would fall in line with 
Essex, just as in the case of Henry V. Perhaps the crowds assem- 
bled to see Essex depart for Ireland on March 29, 1599 furnished 
a measure of justification for this hope of a popular welcome. The 
confidence in the allegiance of the City may be seen in the testi- 
mony of another conspirator, Roger Manners, Earl of Rutland: 


The Earl of Essex said that the City of London stood for him... . that 
he meant to possess himself of the city, the better to revenge himself of 
his enemies, Sir Robert Cecil, Lord Cobham, and Sir Walter Raleigh... .. 
The Earl, on coming to Sheriff Smythe, desired him to send for the Lord 
Mayor, that he might speak with him. And Robert Cecil wrote to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, February, 1601, that a false alarm had been 
brought to the Queen that the City had revolted with Essex.® 


The sheriff of London was tried, among others, for intent of 
treasonable aid to the conspirators, but, as his services had been 
more of omission than of active aid, he was merely dismissed from 


18 Hatfield MSS, vol. LX XXIII, no. 82. Cf. W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters 
of the Devereux, I, 139; and cf. also a letter of Cecil to Winwood, Mar. 7, 1601, 
Winwood, Memorials, I, 301. 

“ Hatfield MSS, LXXXIII, no. 82. Compare Camden, Elizabeth, p. 607. 

8S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. CCLX XVIII, art. 44. (Feb. 12, 1601.) 
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office. There is, however, abundant evidence that a careful plan 
had been laid, before the return of Essex from Ireland, for active 
aid by Londoners in his mad enterprise. The priest Greenloe 
testified at the trial that Essex had prepared the way for his 
rebellion by writing letters, shortly before his return, to the Dean 
of Chester, to Chamberlain Warburton of Chester, to Sir Richard 
Molineux, Sir Richard Houghton, Mr. Standish, Mr. Boulde (a 
dependent of Essex), and to others. Houghton, he said, had bought 
up 2000 to 3000 muskets about this time. He concluded that, “‘if to 
know of wars to come, and letters of readiness received implicate 
some secret promise of consent, ergo we say so of the Lord of 
Chester and Chamberlain, which two can command the city, 
because the dean’s man reported that what the Lord of Chester 
would have Sir Richard to do, he could get him to do. The dean’s 
unusual conferences with Sir Richard, his riding to Chester, and 
furnishing himself with new muskets, caused us, when we heard 
thereof, to judge his spoon to be in that pie.” .... It was then 
remarked, ‘‘The aspiring mind of the Earle, with the applause of 
his cavaliers remembered, what can we conjecture but that his 
prosperous return would have pricked at the highest mark?’’!® 
What the “highest mark” meant is made clear by Cecil’s assertion 
that Essex meant to be King of England, as also from other testi- 
mony. 

When Essex returned from Ireland, he was forbidden to leave 
his chambers because he had come without the Queen’s licence;!’ 
and charges of misgovernment were brought against him on 
November 29, 1599 for his conduct of Irish affairs in general, and 
in particular for his questionable private interview and composition 
with the “traitor” Tyrone. Bacon gives an account of a confession 
by Thomas Wood that he was told by Fitzmorrice of Tyrone’s 
writing the Earl of Desmond concerning his contract with Essex, 
which promised that Essex should be King of England and Tyrone 
Viceroy of Ireland, provided that Tyrone send Essex eight 
thousand Irish soldiers when he returned to England.'* The friends 
of Essex always denied this mutual contract for high offices, but 
Southampton and Blount admitted that Essex visited them in 


16S. P. Dom., 1580-1605, vol. XXXIV, art. 20, tentatively dated ?Nov., 1599. 
I think this date is probably too early. 

11 Sydney Papers, II, 129. 

18 Declarations of Practices and Treasons of the Earl of Essex, p. 9. Cf. Calendar 
of Carew MSS, 1589-1600, p. 343. 
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Ireland and planned to march in power to London with two or three 
thousand Irish soldiers.'® 

This, then, is the Essex situation glanced at in the chorus before 
the fifth act. The chorus before the second act pictures the excite- 
ment of the youth of England, where 


Now sits Expectation in the Ayre, 
And hides a Sword, from Hilts unto the Point, 
With Crownes Imperiall, Crownes and Coronets, 
Promis’d to Harry, and his followers. 


This would fit well the season of the ripening conspiracy of Essex 
expecially as a part of his declared purpose was the settling of the 
succession and he had as a secondary purpose the bringing of his 
own friends into power in place of his enemies at court. 

With regard to the support of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
history provided Shakespeare with a ready-made analogy. In the 
play of Henry V, Shakespeare may very well have taken from 
Holinshed the Folio scene where the Archbishop instigates Henry 
to an aggressive war with France and invokes his warlike spirit 
(I, ii, 103 ff.): 


Goe my dread Lord, to your great Grandsires Tombe, 
From whom you clayme; inuoke his Warlike Spirit; 


and the Bishop joins in, 


Awake remembrance of these valiant dead 

And with your puissant Arme renew their Feats; 
You are their Heire, you sit upon their Throne: 
The Blood and Courage that renowned them, 
Runs in your Veines. 


The Quarto versions at this point show, by metre, syntax, and 
logic, a cutting and mutilation of the Bishop’s part and a complete 
omission of the Archbishop’s. In the Folio (line 130) the Arch- 
bishop promises Henry the support of the clergy: 


O let their bodyes follow my dear Liege 

With Bloode, and Sword and Fire, to win your Right; 
In ayde whereof, we of the Spiritualtie 

Will rayse your Highnesse such a mightie Summe, 

As neuer did the Clergie at one time 

Bring in to any of your Ancestors. 


19 Declarations of ...., Treasons, p. 11. Cf. Hatfield MSS, vol. LXXXIII. 
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The King addresses the Archbishop as the instigator of the under- 
taking: ‘‘In approbation of what your reverence shall incite us to.”’ 


Turning to the Essex situation, we see that, according to a 
report of Edward Reynolds (appointed by Essex when he went to 
Ireland to act as his agent at the London court), the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was a staunch supporter of Essex in the Council: 


There are but three of the Council whose affection I hold to be settled 
on you: the most just Lord Keeper [Egerton], the most reverend Arch- 
bishop [Whitgift], and your Lordship’s worthy uncle, Mr. Comptroller 
[Sir William Knollys]; the rest are either declared opposite or neuter.?° 


Hayward was clearly aware of the support of Essex by the 
Archbishop when he worked into his history of the reign of Henry 
IV a dialogue between an archbishop and a bishop to justify the 
deposition of Richard II. This was challenged at Hayward’s trial 
as being invented by Hayward as an argument for deposing Eliza- 
beth in favor of Essex. 

In Henry V, Shakespeare, in the Folio, brings in the Bishop of 
Ely as interlocutor for the Archbishop of Canterbury, that they 
may sing the praises of the transformed Henry: 


Heare him but reason in Diuinitie; 

And all-admiring, with an inward wish 

You would desire the King were made a Prelate: 
Heare him debate of Common-wealth affaires; 
You would say, it hath been all his study: 

List his discourse of Warre, and you shall heare 
A fearefull Battaile rendred you in Musique. 


He is pictured as a “‘true lover of the holy Church,” although “‘the 
courses of his youth promis’d it not.”’ 

Here again the quality of praise of the transformed Henry fits 
contemporary accounts of a changed Essex. Wild and reckless as 
he was in his youth, he became an extremely popular soldier and a 
successful leader of men in war by land and by sea when he was 
given a free hand and adequate supplies. He was not able to please 
Elizabeth or Cecil by his Irish endeavors; but it must be admitted 
that few did please them, and that many obstacles were placed in 
his way and that he lacked thorough support. At the last, though 
in despair of personal achievements there, he outlined, in a letter 
to Elizabeth, a policy for Ireland many points of which were fol- 


20 W. B. Devereux, op. cit., II, 15. 
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lowed out by his successor. He was, then, both interested and to 
some extent informed in matters of policy. He mingled freely with 
all classes of men. He advocated tolerance in religion. Indeed, he 
went so far in that direction that his own religious convictions were 
a matter of extreme doubt. But his interest in hearing questions of 
divinity discussed is unmistakable. It was charged at his trial 
that this interest had been cultivated with a view to winning to 
his side Protestants, Catholics, and Puritans alike; and it is clear 
that at times all these sects received courteous attention and enter- 
tainment in his household. Robert Cecil, at the trial of Essex, 
commented caustically on this sudden development of interest in 
divinity: 

He had been devising five or six years to be King of England; had wit 
and much power put into his hand, and meant thus to slip into Hir Maj- 
esty’s place. He insinuated himself into favour by pretending to the 
people and soldiers that he was careful of them; to the Puritans, by seem- 
ing more religious than others, and to the Papists by making them believe 
that when he was King, he would grant them liberty of conscience." 


The nature of Essex’ claim to the throne of England, such as it 
was, furnishes a further parallel with the matter of the Folio of 
Henry V. It will readily be granted by a modern reader that the 
sixty-two line speech in the Folio tracing the lineage of Henry V 
would be very bad art for Shakespeare in a play written as late as 
1599 but for some special interest of the audience in the matter of 
argument. It is a heavy, hard speech, painstakingly turning facts 
from Holinshed and other chroniclers into rather flat expository 
verse. This is dull to us, certainly; but in 1599 all England was 
agog over half a dozen rather good claims to the English throne 
and a few poor ones which were receiving support in tracts and 
otherwise from their particular adherents.” Essex was not gener- 
ally considered a leading candidate for the throne, but he had a 


2 S$. P. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXVIII, art. 54 (Feb. 13, 1601). On the 
religious assemblies at Essex’ and Southampton’s houses, and on the entertainment 
of men of religion in Essex’ household, see W. B. Devereux, op. cit., and C. C. 
Stopes, Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, passim. 

% Genealogies in plays would be a livelier subject then than now, if only be- 
cause “‘dangerous.” Elizabeth always tried to hush discussion of the succession. 
Even King James, as late as Feb. 19, 1624, addressing the two Houses on the lack 
of any parliament for two years, desired them to “beware of genealogies and curious 
questions” and not to “let any stir them up to law questions.”” (Campbell, Lives 
of the Chancellors, III, 156.) 
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group of supporters. His personal popularity based on his military 
record would insure a fairly general interest in any argument over 
his title in any audience; but for the special circle of Southampton’s 
and Essex’ friends there could be no question of its interest. As 
it happens, the line of Essex traced its claim to the crown to 
Edward III, just as did that of Henry V by a parallel line, Henry V 
being a descendant of the second daughter of the last male of the 
Bohuns, and Essex a descendant of the elder daughter. A great 
part of the argument in the Folio turns on desceut “through the 
female.” But if Henry’s title to the French throne “through the 
female” were good, so by the same token would Essex have good 
title to the English throne. Here, as in Richard IJ, descent from 
Edward III is perhaps brought into prominence because the lines 
of Henry V, Elizabeth, and Essex all meet in Edward III. The 
argument contained in the labored parallels of the long Folio 
speech was probably felt to be essential to the play; for, although 
there is a great deal of bad cutting in the Quartos here (resulting, 
e.g., in the loss of the backward reference for “Hugh Capet also” 
and for the “‘foresaid’’ Duke of Lorain), the thread of reasoning is 
substantially preserved by retention of the conclusion: 


So that as cleare as is the Summer’s Sunne, 
King Pepin’s title, and Hugh Capet’s clayme, 
King Lewes his satisfaction, all appeare 

To hold in Right and Title of the Female. 

So doe the Kings of France unto this day. 


Comparison of the texts at lines 58-89 of Act I, sc. ii will convince 
any doubter that the Folio version underlies the first Quarto. 

The much longer dissertation on the abstract rights involved is, 
in the Folio version, immediately followed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s invocation to war (I, ii, 103): 


Goe my dread Lord, to your great Grandsire’s Tombe, 
From whom you clayme; invoke his warlike spirit. 


In the Quartos, line 104 shows the loss of ‘‘invoke his warlike 
spirit.” The Quartos also lack the stirring invocation to war of 
III, i, 1-36 in the Folio, as well as various other incitations to war. 

The second chorus of the Folio contains rumors of conspiracies 
and treasons of English leaders in the pay of foreign monarchs to 
kill the hero—very suggestive of the stirring times of 1599-1600. 
In the Folio we have a heavy stressing, elsewhere, of the treachery 
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of “three corrupted men”: Richard, Earl of Cambridge, Henry, 
Lord Scrope of Masham, and Sir Thomas Grey, Knight of North- 
umberland, who are presented in the chorus, lines 29 ff.: 


And by their hands, this grace of Kings must dye. 
If Hell and treason hold their promises, 

Ere he take ship for France; and in Southampton. 
Linger your patience on, and we’el digest 

Th’ abuse of distance; force a play. 


The last two lines, and especially the promise to “force a play” 
seem to me a puzzle which calls for interpretation. As punctuated, 
this makes little sense, especially the “‘and in Southampton.” This 
chorus makes three very conspicuous references to Southampton 
within thirteen lines (presumably as a place name); but the reason 
for such emphasis is not apparent. The next lines have more 
obvious meaning, but they also are faintly suggestive of the Essex 
situation: 

The summe is payde, the Traitors are agreed, 

The King is set from London, and the Scene 

Is now transported (Gentles) to Southampton, 

There is the playhouse now, there must you sit, 

And thence to France shall we convey you safe, 

And bring you backe: Charming the narrow seas 

To giue you gentle Passe: for if we may, 

We'll not offend one stomacke with our Play. 
It is not only the chorus of the Folio that emphasizes the three 
treacherous plotters. The Folio alone contains (in Act II, sc. ii, 
lines 3 ff.), after a brief comment on the hypocritical conduct of the 
three plotters and their appearance of loyalty,a statement that their 
murder plot is known and intercepted. Now Essex used as a main 
point of pressure upon his friends to act in his wild scheme to sur- 
prise the court what he said was intercepted information of a plot 
of his three chief enemies, Cecil, Raleigh, and Cobham, to kill 
him. These enemies were to be removed from court, at any cost. 
For years this plot had been rumored. Later on, at Essex House, 
February, 1601, Essex made a public announcement to three 
hundred of his followers that Raleigh and Cobham had planned 

% Isit possible that the lines mean “and in Southampton linger your patience 

on,”’ that is, trust to the Earl of Southampton’s plan? This is only a tentative sug- 
gestion and has reference to the confession of a conspirator (Danvers) that, if 
Essex’ enemies were to triumph, Southampton planned a temporary exile of Essex, 
himself, and a few others in France. (See p. 728, supra.) 
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an immediate attempt on his life, and action must be taken in 
his defense.“ To support this charge, Southampton cited an 
assault upon himself by Lord Grey, his own personal enemy as well 
as a member of the faction opposed to Essex. In the Quarto ver- 
sions we see that the intercepted information of the plot is cut out, 
with some garbling, as in the line of fifteen syllables at the opening 
of II, ii. All versions contain a lament over the treachery of the 
three plotters, especially the one that had been most trusted (IT, ii, 
8-11): 


Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow, 

Whom he hath dull’d and cloy’d with gracious fauours, 
That he should for a forraigne purse, so sell 

His Soueraignes life to death, and treachery. 


But the Folio version makes much more of this trusted traitor. 
Lines 105-40 (cut out in the Quarto, as is shown by the meter), 
contain a lyric outcry of reproach, narrating the nobility of birth 
and the natural good qualities of Scrope of Masham, and closing, 


I will weepe for thee, 
For this reuolt of thine, me thinkes is like 
Another fall of Man. 


It is, of course, possible that, if this play was to be given before 
Southampton and his friends, the fervor of this lament was due to 
the fact that the historic Lord Scrope of Masham happened to be 
an ancestor of Southampton. But it seems to me rather more 
likely that this traitor had a contemporary shadow to represent in 
the Essex affair. The most likely person is not one of the three 
arch-plotters usually named by Essex as his worst foes, but some- 
one nearer to him, his own brother-in-law, Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, who not only mistreated Essex’ sister Dorothy 
at times, but was openly known to be under the influence of 
Essex’ enemies, Raleigh and Cobham. His two brothers, Sir 
Charles and Sir Joscelyn Percy, warm friends of Southampton and 
interested in Shakespeare’s historical plays, as we know, were 
among the most active of the Essex conspirators. Henry Percy, 
the Earl of Northumberland, seems to have had no high sense of 
honor, as he betrayed to King James of Scotland and others the 
secrets of his two brothers and of Southampton, even pursuing 


* See the account by the Chancellor, Egerton, in W. B. Devereux, op. cit., 
II, 142. 
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them with his malice after the execution of Essex, as is shown by a 
letter from Henry Howard in November, 1601, in which Cobham, 
Raleigh, and Northumberland are grouped as the “diabolical 
triplicity”’ opposed to the Essex faction.* 

If one is disposed to question whether all this taking sides with 
regard to Essex began as early as the autumn of 1599, he has only 
to turn to the contemporary accounts of the attempts of friends of 
Essex to express their sympathy in some public way, and to indi- 
cate a conviction that he was being plotted against. From the time 
of his first imprisonment after his return from Ireland, pamphlets 
were “cast out and suppressed” criticising the Queen and her 
Council (October 11, 1599).27 On December 29, 1599, according 
to a letter from Edward Stanhope, preachers at Paul’s Cross 
attacked the government, tolled bells, or prayed by name for 
Essex.2”7, On December 22, 1599, White wrote to Sidney that “at 
court upon the very white walls much villany hath been written 
against 200 (Cecil).’’** The abuse of Cecil, besides being due to his 
opposition to Essex, may have been caused by what seems to have 
been a popular rumor that Cecil might be in the pay of Spain.?® 
The Folio version would necessarily precede only by a month or so 
the suppression of these sympathetic “libels” in behalf of Essex; 
and we may well suppose that, through Southampton, Shakespeare 
might be informed on the newest development of the Essex plans. 

Reference to the Essex situation gives some point to a small 
scene in the Folio, at III, ii, 70 ff., where leaders from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales talk over some joint enterprise. 
According to all previous explanations this has been nonsense pure 


*% Charlotte C. Stopes, Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, pp. 248-49. 
There is a lesser possibility that the traitor referred to might be a domestic of good 
family treated as confidant by Essex, a Gabriel Montgomery, saidby Thuanus to 
have revealed all the doings at Essex House (W. B. Devereux, op. cit., II, 136-37). 
But Montgomery seems personally too insignificant. 

% Sidney Papers, I1, 132. The “libels” continued and were again ordered sup- 
pressed. (Jbid., II, 146.) 

7 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 365. 

*8 Sidney Papers, I1, 153. Cf. also a letter from John Daniel to Cecil, Oct. 13, 
1599 (Ibid.) and one from F. Woodward to R. Sidney concerning sedition, special 
guards, and slander of Elizabeth and the Council over Irish matters (Jbid., II, 
147). The libels continued through February, 1601 (Jdid., II, 169). 

29 I do not know that there was any foundation for that rumor at this time. 
S. R. Gardiner has established the selling out to Spain in the reign of James (History 
of England, 1603-1616, 1836, appx. 3, with which compare Letters of Cecil, Camden 
Society, 68.) 
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and simple—nonsense too simple for Shakespeare to be writing in 
1599, for the humor hardly supports the episode.*° The Essex 
project throws light on this scene of nations. As developed by 
Essex, Southampton, and Mountjoy, it involved the use of joint 
forces of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, along with the English. 
This plan was made before Essex’ return to England in September, 
1599, though some details were later modified. Shakespeare’s 
treatment is light and playful, but he definitely ridicules the Welsh 
and Scotch and gives the Irish the preference by comparison. The 
Welshman is contentious, inclined to dispute rather than to fight. 
He criticises the enterprise as being ‘‘not according to the dis- 
ciplines of the Warre”’ and as needing “‘better directions.”’ He calls 
the valiant Irish gentleman and captain who directs it an ass 
because “‘he has no more directions in the true disciplines of the 
Warres, looke you, of the Roman disciplines, then is a Puppy-dog.”’ 
Shakespeare is perhaps mischievously making use of Essex’ own 
criticisms of the rebels’ weakness in Ireland. On May 20, 1599 he 
wrote a letter (received at court June 1) describing his Irish 
opponents as brave and hardy, but savages, with no order. “They 
fight in woods and bogs where horse are utterly unserviceable; 
they use the advantage of lightness and swiftness in going off when 
they find our order too strong for them to encounter.” And on 
June 25, 1599 Essex informed the Queen by letter that they 
“neither march, nor lodge, nor fight in order.’’*! The disorderly 
Irish, however, got the better of the disciplined English soldiers in 
the encounter that followed; and now Essex was proposing to use 
for his own enterprise in England an Irish soldiery under that very 
rebel, Tyrone. The Irish captain in Shakespeare’s scene, Mack- 
morrice, is a man of direct action, like Tyrone. He says: 


It is no time to discourse, so Chrish saue me:.... it is no time to 
discourse, the Town is beseech’d: and the Trumpet call us to the breech, 
and we talke, and be Chrish do nothing, tis shame for us all..... There 
is throats to be cut, and Workes to be done, and there ish nothing done. 


He has no time for debate on the art of war with the Welsh and 


80 Richard Simpson (in Trans. of the New Shakespeare Soc’y, ser. 1, pt. 2, 1874, 
pp. 416-19) suggested that Shakespeare was looking forward to a union of these 
four countries and France under the English crown. This obliged him to substitute 
Scotland for France for the alliance at the end of the play. But this is not justifi- 
able, as dread of Scotch partition of England is expressed elsewhere in the play. 

31 'W. B. Devereux, op. cit., II, 29 and 40. 
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Scotch generals. “I would have blowed up the Towne, so Chrish 
saue me law, in an houre.” 

In marked contrast with the Irishman, the Welshman proposes 
“a few disputations . . . . concerning the disciplines of the Warre, 
the Roman Warres, in the way of Argument.’”’ The Welshman 
indicates that Captain Jamy, the Scotchman, is also a pedant 
theorist on war, who will “‘maintaine his Argument as well as any 
militarie man in the World, in the disciplines of the Pristine Wars 
of the Romans.” 

The chief difference between the Scotch leader and the Welsh is 
the former’s excess of caution. Captain Jamy has an interest in 
the proceedings, and he will step in decisively at the right moment. 
He is canny. He sides with neither arguer, but compliments both. 
He will watch and wait, and take his own opportunity. “It sall be 
vary gud, gud feith, gud captens both, and I sall quit you with gud 
leue, as I may pick occasion: that sall I mary.” This was a favorite 
policy with James, and the one he pursued in the Essex conspiracy 
which he was invited to join. The temporizing attitude, the com- 
pliments to all concerned, the vague promises of future participa- 
tion when he sees fit and the failure to commit himself to anything 
whatever for immediate action, all are illustrated in the confession 
of Southampton which shows that he and Mountjoy and Essex all 
knew this attitude of James. The passages which I have under- 
scored would seem to suggest the very speech which Shakespeare 
has put in the mouth of Captain Jamy: 


Att my first comminge out of Ireland and uppon the committment of 
my Lord of Essex, my Lord Mountjoy came to my lodginge to Essex 
howse, where hee tould mee that hee had before his cominge foreseen his 
ruine, and desieringe to saue him if mought bee, had sent a messenger to 
the King of Skottes to wishe him to bethinke him self, and not suffer, if 
hee could hinder it, the gouerment of this state to bee wholy in the handes 
of his enemies; and if he would resolue of any thinge that was fitt, hee 
should find him forward to doe him right, as farr as hee mought with a safe 
conscience, and his duty reserved to her Majestie; that hee expected, 
within a while after, to receaue answer, which when hee did I should 
know it. Not long after hee towld mee hee had heard from him, and 
shewed me a letter which hee sent him, wherein was nothinge but compli- 
ments, allowinge of his reseruations, and referringe him for the matter to the 
bearer, who deliuered unto him that the king would think of it, and putt him- 
self in a rediness to take any good occation; whereupon hee sent him againe 
with this proiect, that hee should prepare an army at a conuenient time,’ 
declare his intent, that hee would bee redy to assist him with the army in 
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Ireland, whether hee was goinge, and mought for the healfe of those doe 
that which was fitt in establishinge such a course as should bee best for 
our contry, houldinge euer his former reseruations. . . . . 

To this dispach wee receaued no answer duringe the time of his aboade 
here, but within a while after, the messenger returned, and brought for 
answer that hee lyked the course well, and would prepare him self for it; but 
the yeare growinge on, and it beeinge thought by Sir Charles Danvers that 
the army of Ireland would suffice alone, I made my Lord of Essex acquainted 
by letters, hee beeinge than att Essex howse, what had been done.® 


The evasive and complimentary answer from James described in 
the first passage underscored above was in reply to a message from 
Mountjoy preceding the return of Essex to England, and could 
conceivably reach Shakespeare through Southampton or Essex or 
Essex’ father-in-law, who sent the invitation, in time to be included 
in the Folio version before performance in the autumn of 1599. 
The scene is episodic, and could be put in easily enough after the 
rest was written. But that it was there before the Quarto version 
I have already shown, from the nature of the cutting. 

Southampton’s confession throws light on Shakespeare’s attitude 
toward the Scotch in that he ridicules the Scotch with reference to 
a project enlisting their aid. It also explains Essex’ distrust of 
James. It was not Essex, but Mountjoy who first approached 
James; and the reply was not encouraging. On August 18, 1599 
(which must be very near the time when the Folio version was 
completed), Essex had information that the King of Scotland 
regarded him as the only obstacle to his title to the throne of 
England. ‘He desires nothing more than the ill success of the 
Irish wars in general or your own success in particular.”” The same 
letter declared that the Scottish lords were already portioning out 
England in anticipation.* There is certainly a hint of this dread 
in Henry V, in the passage on the Scottish invasions. And the 
whole tone of the play would fit an awareness of a self-interested 
attitude on the part of Scotland. Because old histories supported 
this comment on past behavior of Scotland, it was perhaps thought 
safe to leave this passage in the Quarto, with only slight verbal 
change. King Henry is made to voice the suspicion of Scotch 
intentions (Folio, I, ii, 143): 


® Hatfield MSS, LXXXIV, no. 19; original autograph, reprinted in Correspon- 
dence of King James VI of Scotland with Sir Robt. Cecil . . .. Camden Soc’y, 96 ff. 
% Salisbury MSS, TX, 307-308. 
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We do not meane the coursing snatchers onely, 
But feare the maine intendment of the Scot, 
Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us; 

For you shall reade, that my great Grandfather 
Neuer went with his forces into France, 

But that the Scot, on his unfurnisht kingdom 
Came pouring, like the Tyde into a breach, 

With ample and brim fullnesse of his force, 
Galling the gleaned Land with hot Assayes, 
Girding with grieuous siege, Castles and Townes: 
That England, being emptie of defence, 

Hath shooke and trembled at th’ ill neighbourhood. 


The Bishop of Ely adds his warning: 


For once the Eagle (England) being in prey, 

To her unguarded Nest, the weazell (Scot) 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely Egges, 
Playing the Mouse in absence of the Cat. 


In view of Shakespeare’s use of Hayward’s Life and Raigne of 
Henrie the Fourth for his Richard IT, it seems possible that the 
passages here quoted may have been inspired by Hayward’s com- 
ments on the Scots as untrustworthy (p. 59): 


It was also dangerous to disfurnish the North-parts of their forces, 
and to offer opportunity to the Scottish borderers, who were alwayes 
uncertaine friends in their extremities, and assured enemies upon advan- 
tage. 


But Shakespeare’s Archbishop of Canterbury says of England 
(I, ii, 161): 


Shee hath her selfe not onely well defended, 
But taken and impounded as a Stray, 
The King of Scots. 


The play is anything but complimentary to a Scottish king who 
for years had been making every effort to get himself declared 
successor to Elizabeth. If the scene of the nations glances at the 
Essex situation, Shakespeare apparently leans to the decision 
arrived at in the autumn of 1599, to rely chiefly on the Irish to do 
any practical fighting necessary.“ This continued to be empha- 


™ News from Flanders after the Earl’s death indicates that “som few of the 
States” knew Essex’ designs “and should have concurred to his assistance.” 
(C. C. Stopes, Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, p. 222.) 
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sized, though other features of the plans were modified.* It was 
later advised that the Irish troops be taken not to Scotland, but to 
Wales. Mountjoy continued to assure King James that Essex did 
not aspire to be King of England; but James continued cautious. 
His secret instructions to ambassadors to be sent over early in 
1601* show that, while willing to profit by the Essex rebellion, he 
wished others to do the work. They were to the effect that the 
ambassadors were to take part in the Essex movement or lie still 
according as his friends in England thought best; that “‘if they 
resolved on action, and only required a head, his envoys had full 
power to declare him ready to supply that place,—with the sole 
reservation that the Queen’s person was to be safe.’’ But Essex 
did not wait. The conspiracy was precipitated to a conclusion and 
had fallen flat before the Scottish ambassadors arrived. 

The episode of the four nations has been cut out in making up 
the first Quarto text, along with the opening chorus and the King’s 
stirring invocation to war. As the King’s address is rhetorically 
effective, it is probably omitted because of a general policy of 
omitting such invocations to war in the Quarto. Cutting out 
this, the Quarto begins with the trifling foolery of Nim and 
Bardolph (not very significant as now placed). Accidentally pre- 
served within this is a single speech by Flewellyn, lines 60-69, 
(which is set up as verse but is merely a condensation of the prose 
of the Folio), containing evidence of the pre-existence of the Folio 
version: 

By Jesus I think heele blowe up all 
If there be no better direction. 


This speech lacks point because of the removal of the wrangle over 
methods of directing and the discussion of the choice of the valiant 
Irishman as director of the enterprise, as in the Folio, lines 70-73. 

Summing up, we see that as to references to the Scotch and their 
habits, the Quarto has nearly all its teeth drawn. And it lacks all 
but a single vestigial remnant of the incident involving the four 
nations. 


% The progress of the plans may be traced in the letters in W. B. Devereux, 
op. cit., II, 132 ff. and in Spedding, Works of Bacon, II, 338; in the deposition of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges in Criminal Trials, ed. D. Jardine, 1847, vol. I, and in 
Howell, State Trials, and in the full account of the Essex trials, S. P. Dom., 1598- 
1601, passim. 

% Extracted by Birch from the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh; cited in 
W. B. Devereux, op. cit., II, 135. Cf. also Calderwood, History of the Kirk cf 
Scotland, VI, 102. 
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Still more striking, perhaps, is the difference between the treat- 
ments of French relations in the Folio and the Quarto versions. 
The Folio is, on the whole, distinctly pro-French; for it closes with 
what has no basis in history, a plea by Isabel for a closer union with 
France (V, ii, 388-96) : 


God, the best maker of all Marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your Realmes in one: 
As Man and Wife being two, are one in loue, 

So be there ’twixt your Kingdomes such a Spousall, 
That neuer may ill Office, or fell Iealousie, 

Which troubles oft the Bed of blessed Marriage, 
Thrust in betweene the Pation of these Kingdomes, 
To make diuorce of their incorporate League: 

That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Receiue each other. God speake this Amen. 


Both Quartos close with a simple marriage vow between Henry 
and Katherine, without a trace of the symbolizing of a union of 
nations in a league. The plea for peace preceding this passage is 
also greatly reduced in the Quartos and much more lightly treated. 

It will be remembered that from the early ’90’s Essex had been 
interested in cementing friendship between England and France. 
He was the means of securing some aid from Elizabeth for Henri 
IV and was himself actively engaged in his behalf. When Elizabeth 
took offence at what seemed to her French ingratitude, Essex 
remained friendly to the French king and nation.*’ And, as we have 
seen, when the outlook for Essex seemed doubtful, Southampton 
and Danvers offered to accompany Essex if he were willing to take 
refuge in France.** 

While the close of Henry V is squarely in line with the friendly 
policy of Essex toward France, it is clear that England is to domi- 
nate the union; so that ‘England for the English” is still the slogan. 
Other nations may join in English enterprises; and France may 
even enter into an entente; but England is to be at the head. 

In working out the conception of the dominance of England, 
Shakespeare has in the Folio version alone a scene (IV, ii) which 
satirizes the French as vainly boasting of their superiority. Con- 
trary to history, the proud Dolphin is allowed to appear at the 


37 On Elizabeth’s tentative policies toward France, see Cal. S. P. Dom., 1595- 
1597, pp. 202-203 et passim. 
% W. B. Devereux, op. cit., II, 132. 
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battle of Agincourt, that he may be pictured as tasting in advance 
a victory over the English. The Constable, another braggart, calls 
the English soldiers a “poore and starved Band,” and speaks of 
their bloodless, sickly veins. The victory is going to be so easy 
that the French gallants will simply draw out their weapons and 
then sheathe them “for lack of sport.” The fierce French constable 
remarks (IV, ii, 23): 
Let us but blow on them, 
The vapour of our Valour will o’re-turne them. 


In fact, the victory over the English could be turned over to the 
French lackeys and peasants while the noblemen stand looking on. 
The English foes are so dead before the battle is begun that “‘their 
executors, the knavish Crowes’”’ fly over them, impatient for their 
hour. 

This taking down of French boastfulness was in the original 
version of the play, as is shown by careless cutting and re-organiza- 
tion to rid the Quartos of these satirical speeches, as well as of 
Orleans’ comment on the “wretched and peevish fellow,” the 
English king, and his “fat-brained followers.” This is indicated 
by the rime-tag at the end of the Folio scene, IV, ii, 61, 


Come, come away. 
The Sunne is high, and we out-weare the day, 


which got lost in the shuffle and accidentally turned up in the 
Quarto at Act III, sc. vii, lines 139-40, resulting in the startling 
phenomenon of a high sun in the middle of the night. (Time 
indications may be followed in both versions, but are very clearly 
indicated in the chorus before the next act in the Folio). The rime- 
tag was carelessly inserted in place of a mere wish for day in the 
night scene mentioned. Other minor cuts in the Quarto show the 
intention of omitting offensive personalities between French and 
English, as in the omission of the passage in the Folio, II, iv, 50 ff., 
where the French king is made to tell how England shamed France 
in the past; and the passage in the Folio, III, v, 24 ff., where the 
Dolphin says French ‘‘mettell is bred out’? and French women 
mock the men and will give themselves to the “Lust of English 
Youth,/ To new-store France with Bastard warriors’; and the 
statement that women tell French warriors their only grace is in 
their heels, in running away, and they should go to English 
dancing-schools. In each case the state of the text shows cutting 
in the Quarto. 
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Shakespeare’s yielding to a temptation to take down French 
boastfulness while writing a play that is, in its larger aspects, 
distinctly pro-French is easier to understand if we consider French- 
English relations when the play was written, played, and published. 
In 1599-1600 there was a prolonged agitation over a supposed 
French interest in establishing a claim to the English throne. A 
letter from “J. B.” (i.¢., J. P., John Petit) to Peter Halins dated 
August 18/28, 1599 details the rumors about the Scottish and 
English claims to the succession in England: 

You say that some there will not believe that the King of Scots intends 
to cut the grass under her Majesty’s feet... .. Is it not known that the 
King and many in their Parliament made public speeches to stir the people 
to contribute largely to revenge his mother’s death and force Her Majesty 
to declare him heir apparent, and how many sendings between England 
and Scotland there have been to excuse this?.... Is the sending of 
Dean Foster, Lord Burley, and Lord Sanquair to Rome... . noth- 
ing? .... If these incredulous people will not believe known truths, 
will they believe what I am going to tell you now? Sir James Lindsay, 
returning here from Paris, says he hears that some English and French 
have put it into the head of the King of France,—considering the Queen’s 
age, the nearness of the country to his,—that the King of Scots is a man 
of little courage and his people half-barbarians,—and that it is not con- 
venient for France that England and Scotland should be joined—to 
take England himself, alleging that, when the Queen dies, the waters will 
be troubled, and there will be good fishing; and that France is full of 
people who will run headlong to the enterprize; they say that the King 
intends it, as a matter necessary for France, and is laying his plots. Robert 
Bruce, a Scot, has made a book against Jesuits, which is nearly ready to 
be printed..... 

The Lord Admiral and Sir Robert Cecil are said to be chief of the Scot- 
tish faction, and Sir Robert came in lately “to have a Rowland for an 
Oliver” against the Earl of Essex. The Scots here build on those two, but 
brag of many more friends among the nobility and commons, and that 
London is wholly theirs, with all the Puritans in England. 

A second warning came from Petit to Halins from Brussels 
between August 29 and September 18, 1599: 

Do not neglect what I said about the French King’s fishing in troubled 
waters, for I have heard more of it since. There are English priests in 
Paris who know all the Scottish faction, and that I am not well affected 
that way, so I cannot easily know what goes forward, but you might send 
some one who should.” 


% S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXII. 
* Tbid., vol. CCCLXXII, art. 91. 
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The book by Bruce noted in the dispatch between August 18 and 
August 28, 1599 is described more definitely in a later dispatch 
from Petit to Halins from Liége, between June 14 and June 24, 
1600: 


A book has been made entitling the King of France to the Crown of 
England. Bruce, a Scot, had some doing in it.” 


Petit’s first two reports of French ambitions and the notice of 
the book on the title of the King of France came over about the 
time that the Folio version of Henry V must have been in process 
of composition. As the next reports are more definite and indicate 
that the rumor had spread through three nations, they may be 
added to make the situation clearer. Petit wrote to Halins from 
Brussels, October 2/12, 1599: 


The news that I told you before, sent in cipher in great secresy, is now 
in the Roman Gazetteer, viz. that the marriage treaty between the French 
King and Great Duke [of Tuscany] cools, for the Queen of England has 
promised him a near cousin of her own, whom she loves, and whom she 
intends to make her heir and successor. 


This match is referred to again October 1/11, 1599 in a message 
from Brussels by Petit to Halins: 


An English priest writing from Rome says that the Spanish ambassador 
has heard from France that the Queen will give Arabella in marriage to 
the French king and declare him her successor; but the French here say 
their King has taken another mistress, Mdlle. d’Entragues, and has 
promised to marry her if he have a son. Rumours fly that the King of 
Scots is preparing to war against England.® 


Petit’s next dispatch, October 25, again pictures the French expec- 
tations: 


In Paris they will needs have their King the Queen’s heir and successor, 
and in hasty French fury, they are shaking their light heads at the matter, 
as though there were no doubt in it. I would rather he were in a fishpool, 
with his mistress for a millstone about his neck. I do not like this light 
talk; it argues something brewing.“ 


“|S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXV. Possibly the Dr. Bruce accredited 
to Queen Elizabeth June 10/20, by Zamoiski, Chancellor of Poland (Salisbury 
MSS, X, 177). It is of some interest to note that it was reported May 26, 1600, 
that ‘‘a book has lately been made in Paris in defense of the King of Scots title 
to the crown of England,” S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXIV, art. 149. 

“ Flanders Correspondence, S. P.. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXIII. 

# S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXIII. 

“ Tbid., vol. CCLXXVII. 
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The topic came up again next spring, with a new angle, in 
“Advertisements from Liége in the hand of T. Phelippes” under 
date of April 17, 1600: 


The King of France still gathers money, and furnishes himself with 
stores of armour and ammunition; he promises to assist the King of Scots 
in his pretences for England, and meanwhile divers near him give out 
that the Queen intends to make him her successor. 


In all this international turmoil, a question of national pre- 
cedence arose to trouble the diplomatic relations of Spain, France, 
and England. The dispute, which had existed for some time, came 
to a climax in the spring of 1600. Sir Robert Cecil wrote to Sir 
George Carew that the Spanish had broken off negotiations for a 
treaty they had requested, on one pretext only: 


That they will not yeild precedencye or equality, saying that they deny 
priority unto France, and that France hath it of us, to whom they will 
not yeild equality.“ 


At the command of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Robert Cotton drew up a 
“brief abstract of the question of precedence between England and 
Spain, occasioned by Sir Henry Nevell, the Queen of England’s 
ambassador, and the Ambassador of Spain at Calais, before Com- 
missioners appointed by the French King, who had moved a treaty 
of peace in the 42d year of the same Queen.” Among the arguments 
for precedence of England is this: 


In respect of royal dignity that the Kings of England are anointed 
as the Kings of France, who only have their pre-eminence before other 
kingdoms declared by miracle in the cure of Regius Morbus.”’ 


The international interest in the rumored French match, the 
concern over an English-French peace treaty and over the question 
of national precedence, reaching a height in the years 1599-1600, 
will explain why a play such as Henry V, which is pro-French in a 
very comfortable English manner, with due concern for English 
precedence, would be both popular and timely. Possibly it was 
such rumors as reported in the first few dispatches of Petit, quoted 
above, concerning the French expectations of ruling England 
through an English marriage, that led Shakespeare, in connection 


“ This repeats a message of April 3, from Petit to Halins, [bid., vol. CCLXXIV, 
art. 81. 

Correspondence of .. . . Cecil, Camden Soc’y, pp. 11-12. 

“ Salisbury MSS, X, 166-67. 
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with this genealogical argument, to indicate that the English, 
rather, were entitled to claim the crown of France. The main 
intention of the play, however, seems to be that proposed at the 
end—a friendly league with France, the policy that Essex favored. 

Whether “England for the English’’ meant, to Shakespeare, as 
it did to some of his countrymen, a preference for Essex as a 
prospective ruler, rather than the feared domination by Spain, 
Scotland, or even France, it is difficult to say. But it is clear that 
he has definitely likened Essex to the very best and most patriotic 
king in his large historic portrait-gallery of English rulers. The 
title of that king is traced to a common ancestor with Queen 
Elizabeth and with Essex in the person of Edward III; and the 
crux of the genealogical argument in the play, descent from the 
female, was at issue in Essex’ claim. And the play clearly supports 
some of Essex’ policies. 

This is an attempt to picture Shakespeare not as a black- 
hearted conspirator, nor even as a very deep plotter of English 
futures, but merely as a patriotic Englishman, earnestly taking 
thought now and then over the future of his country and venturing 
in a few plays to provoke thought upon the livest issues. The 
general feeling that he was, for the most part, a romantic dramatist 
is justified; but still his eye, ‘‘in a fine frenzy rolling,” occasionally 
glanced “from heaven to earth.”’ He could give to “airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name;”’ but is this any reason to believe that 
he never carried out what Hamlet defines as the essential purpose 
of a play (II, ii, 25 ff.), “to show... . the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure?” 

We have seen that the Folio version, on the whole, preceded the 
first Quarto, which is shorn of the most significant personal and 
political references. This suggests that the Folio version is a text 
intended for special performance before a selected group. The 
themes would be of immediate interest to the Southampton-Essex 
circle, no mean following, as more than three hundred were said 
to have met at Essex House in February, 1601. The names of 
the Essex conspirators may be found in the accounts of the trial 
of Essex.‘* Three of them had special causes of discontent because 
of the Queen’s treatment of them while they served under Essex 
in Ireland: Southampton, chief conspirator, and husband of the 
cousin of Essex; Christopher Blount, next most important con- 


48S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, and C. C. Stopes, Life of Henry, Third Earl of South- 
ampton, and W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux. 
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spirator, and father-in-law of Essex; and the Earl of Rutland. 
Other leaders of importance were the two Percies, Sir Charles and 
Sir Joscelyn, distantly related to Essex through the marriage of 
their brother Henry to Essex’ sister Dorothy. The Vernons were 
also related to the Devereux. These are the firmly allied central 
group of Essex adherents accustomed to frequent meetings for 
social intercourse and recreation and for discussion of matters of 
state and of religion. 

The whole group who frequented Essex’ house were accustomed 
to having plays at their entertainments. Whyte wrote to Robert 
Sydney on February 15, 1598: 

Sir Gilley Meiricke made at Essex House yesternight a very great Sup- 
per. There were at yt, my Ladys Lester, Northumberland, Bedford, 
Essex, Rich; and my Lords of Essex, Rutland, Monjoy and others. They 
had 2 Plaies, which kept them up till 1 a Clocke after midnight.*® 
When Essex was in disgrace and his fate hung in the balance, a 
letter of October 25, 1599 reported of two of his enthusiastic 
followers: 

My Lord Southampton and Lord Rutland come not to the court, the 
one doth, but very seldom, they pass the time merely in going to plaies 
every day.®° 

Courtiers, statesmen, and ambassadors were being entertained 
by special performances of plays, as well as masques. Sir Edmund 
Hobie entertained Robert Cecil with some “view” of “King 
Richard”’ at his home December 9, 1595,—a performance in some 
way concerned with Essex.®! Leaders of the two rival factions at 
court gave plays before Sir Robert Cecil when he was about to 
leave for France in January, 1598, as is shown by a letter from 
R. Whyte to Sydney, January 30 of that year: 

My Lord Compton, my Lord Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh, my Lo.d 
Southampton, doe severally feast Mr. Secretary before he depart, and 
have Plaies and banquets.” 

There is a probability that Shakespeare’s company sometimes 
gave special performances before limited audiences on such occa- 
sions. Rowland Whyte wrote to Robert Sydney, March 8, 1600: 


4 Sidney Papers, IT, 90. 

6° Tbid., II, 135. A large proportion of the Essex following appear in the list 
of the audience at Gray’s Inn Revels, 1594-95. See Gests Grayorum. 

‘t Hatfield MSS, V, 487. 

© Sidney Papers, Il, 86. 
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All this weeke the Lords have been in London, and past away the Tyme 
in Feasting and Plaies; for Vereiken dined upon Wednesday with my Lord 
Treasurer, who made hym a Roiall Dinner; upon Thursday my Lord 
Chamberlain feasted hym, and made hym a very great, and a delicate 
Dinner, and there in the After Noone his Plaiers acted, before Vereicken, 
Sir John Old Castell to his great Contentment.® 


As the Chamberlain, Hunsdon, was a friend of Essex,“ and as 
Essex’ enemies, Raleigh and Cecil, had been feasting Vereicken just 
before, it seems rather likely that the play was not The Life of Sir 
John Oldcastle (reactionary against the disgrace of Cobham’s 
family name), a play which was printed in 1600 as recently per- 
formed by the Admiral’s men, but rather one or both of the plays 
of Henry IV, by Shakespeare, perhaps with the original name left 
in for mischief. 

We have good evidence of the interest of one of the Essex con- 
spirators, Sir Charles Percy, in Shakespeare’s Lancastrian plays. 
It was shown in the Star Chamber trial that it was he who procured 
the playing of Richard IJ by the Chamberlain’s men at the Globe 
the night before the uprising of Essex. And among the papers 
seized on the companions of Essex on this same occasion is a 
manuscript letter in the Public Records Office from Sir Charles 
Percy to Mr. Carleton, dated December 27 (1600?): 


I am here so pestered with contrie businesse that I shall not bee able 
as yet to come to London: If I stay here long in this fashion, at my re- 
turn, I think you will find mee so dull that I shall bee taken as a Justice 
Silence or a Justice Shallow, therefore take pity of me, and send me news 
from time to time the knowledge of which, though perhaps it will not ex- 
empt me from the opinion of a Justice Shallow in London, yet will make 
me pass for a very sufficient gentleman in Gloucestershire.™ 


Percy had married a Miss Cocks and through her had become Lord 
of the Manor of Dumbleton in Gloucestershire. It will be remem- 
bered that Justice Shallow’s house was in Gloucestershire, a county 
touching the boundaries of Stratford. It is no wonder that Charles 
Percy would be interested in the plays of Henry IV, containing so 
striking a portrayal of his ancestor, the Hotspur of the North, of 
whom Charles Percy of Shakespeare’s day was a not unworthy 
prototype—both as to virtues and as to defects. Two Percies, a 
Blount, and three Vernons in the immediate circle of Essex and 


53 Sidney Papers, Il, 176. 
4S. P. Dom., 1600-1601, vol. CCLXXV, art. 146 
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Southampton may have taken special enjoyment in doings of their 
ancestors in the Richard II and Henry IV and Henry V series of 
plays by Shakespeare. 

If the Folio version represents the text of a play intended for 
use on a special occasion at the Globe before an audience of 
statesmen and courtiers at the critical moment preceding the 
return of Essex from Ireland in the autumn of 1599, somewhat as 
Richard II was used there later before the same group at the crisis 
of his conspiracy, it would help to account for the striking differ- 
ences in material and tone between the Folio version and the first 
Quarto, of 1600. 

My suggestion of an audience is hypothetical; but careful com- 
parison of texts shows a purposive cutting of materials in Quarto’, 
as compared with Folio', stripping the play of its most significant 
personal and political references. 

EVELYN MAy ALBRIGHT 


University of Chicago 














XLI 
“MY JEWISH GABERDINE” 


WO questions are involved in a discussion of ‘Jewish gaber- 

dine”: First, what was a gaberdine? Second, what was the 
distinction in dress between Jew and Christian? Modern Shake- 
sperean editors, confronted by the necessity of explaining gaber- 
dine, quote the statements of the New English Dictionary, of 
previous editors, or of authors of costume books. The editors of 
the N.E.D. having found no reference to the word earlier than 
1520, and none which gave an idea of the garment, fell back on 
the definitions in seventeenth-century dictionaries, which tell only 
half the story. Authors of costume books made compilations of 
quotations given in other costume books, and thus grew a definition 
which gained weight through sheer repetition. Most of these 
compilers cite the statements of Planché,! but none of them quotes 
the sentence with which he concludes his discussion after examining 
the definitions of lexicographersand making deductions from literary 
references: “But, alas, we are no nearer to identification!’ Any 
attempt at identification requires examination of the etymology 
of the word; definition and pictorial representation of the garments 
to which cognate terms in other languages were applied; contem- 
porary evidence concerning materials of which gaberdines were 
made, and the rank of persons for whom they were made. 

The etymology of the word “gaberdine” and its cognates in 
other languages seems uncertain. The New English Dictionary gives 
the Spanish gaberdina, derived from other Romance languages, 
with a probable ultimate source in Old High German wallevart, 
pilgrimage.? A brief review of the Romance terms, therefore, is 
necessary. 

The earliest reference noted to any of the Old French forms is 
1480.5 Cotgrave identifies calverdine with English gaberdine, but 


1 Enclopadia of Costume, London, 1874, 1, 145. 

2 “The earliest forms appear to be directly a O.F. gauvardina, galverdina, galle- 
vardina perh. a derivative of O.H.G. wallevart, pilgrimage; the word passed into 
other Romance languages as It. gavardina, Sp. gabardina, the latter spelling of 
which has influenced the form of the English word.” 

3 Glossaire archéologique du moyen-age et de la renaissance, 1887, Vol. 1, p. 757. 

Quelle robe vous semblerait belle 
Qui tous les trois estatz désigne? 
Par Dieu, je n’en sais point de telle 
Que serait une galverdine. 
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Minshew gives the French gavan‘ and Italian gabbano as equiva- 
lents, probably following Florio’ in the latter identification. The 
Spanish form gaberdina, cited by N.E.D does not appear to be listed 
in sixteenth-and seventeenth-ceniury dictionaries,* but Gay infers’ 
from a quotation: “‘Gallus—si videt aliquam habitus formam, eam 
assumit, ut illi qui ferunt gallabardinas ad modum hispanorum 

. +,” 1517, that the garment was originally Spanish. The 
Romance terms for this article of dress seem to be, then: F. gaban 
cavan, galvardine; Sp. gavan; It. gavardina, gabbano.® 

The galvardine is defined by Cotgrave as a “garbadine, a long 
coat, or cassock of coarse, and for the most part motley, or partie- 
colored stuffe”; and gaban also as gaberdine,“ a cloake of Felt for 
raynie weather.” The Spanish gaven is identified by Oudin with 
the French caban,“ manteau de feutre pour vestir a la pluye,” an 
identification which is apparently not wholly correct, since Gay 
cited examples to show that the caban was made of expensive 
cloths and furred. Covarrubias defined the gavan as an out-of 
door cloak used by travelers, but sometimes worn in the house.® 
The gavardina is explained by Oudin as a rustic or peasant’s dress, 
but Vecellio’s description of it classes it only as an ancient gar- 
ment, and his illustrations shows a short tailed-waistcoat with large 
sleeves.'° It could not have been the ancestor of the gaberdine, 
which must have been a long coat, as subsequent references will 
indicate. Florio’s definition of gabbano: ‘‘A gabardine, an habite 
with broad and long sleeves that antient Grecians were wont to 
use, but now is a shepherds cloake, or a fishermans frock,” suggests 
that he may have been thinking of the galbanum, and does not help 
the problem. Vecellio gives two illustrations of a coat which he 
designates a gabbano. Both show long, full coats, open in front, 


* A Guide into Tongues, London, J. Brown, 1617. 

5 Queen Anna’s New World of Words, London, 1598. 

* The writer has examined every contemporary Spanish dictionary in the British 
Museum. The list includes all editions of Lebrija, and many polyglot dictionaries, 
but the omission of the word from the dictionaries is no proof that it did not exist. 

7 Op. cit., I, 757. 

* The spelling varies by an interchange of c,g, as initial letter; b,v, in the second 
syllable, and doubling of b. Florio gives gabanio. 

® Probably quoting Oudin, he called attention to a similar ancient cloak called 
galbana, from its color resemblance to the gum, galbanum. This garment sometimes 
called galbanum is defined by Rider, as a “bright white garment.” 

10 Cesare Vecellio, Habiti antici e moderni di tutto il mondo, Venitia, Damian 
Zenario, 1590. Reprinted with French and Italian text, Paris, 1859. 
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with rather large sleeves: one" is fastened by ties, is belted, and 
has a hood; the other is reproduced herewith (See Plate I). He 
describes the coat as useful in both cold and rain; in other words, a 
kind of utility garment such as soldiers, travelers,!* horsemen,” or 
anyone who was often exposed to the weather would need. It 
would seem that the Romance cognates for the word were generic 
terms for a long, loose-fitting top-coat. 

The gaberdine was a similiar garment. Was it limited to peasant, 
beggar, fisherman, or shepherd use, and made of coarse cloth, as all 
lexicographers have inferred? Seemingly, not. The earliest refer- 
ence which the writer has found to the English gaberdine is 1510, 
when it appears in the Great Wardrobe Accounts of Henry VIII. 
Eight yards of scarlet, and four yards of black satin are provided 
for two “‘gaberdynes” one to be lined with the satin and the other 
to remain unlined.“ In 1514, a “gawb’dyne of russet veluett for 
my Lord gardytt with green clothe of golde, and lyned with black 
sarcenett,”’ was part of the wardrobe prepared for Henry, Earl of 
Northumberland when he was ordered by Henry VIII to the Seige 
of Turwin.™ A ‘“‘gawberdyn” of scarlet guarded with velvet 
occurs among feminine articles of dress in an inventory of ‘“‘ray- 
ment” of Dame Agnes Hungerford, 1523. This inventory is listed 
by the lady herself, separately from that of her husband.” A 
gaberdine faced with sarcenet is bequeathed in a will of 1531.!” 
Noblemen’s trumpeters dressed in “‘gabberdynes”’ of black damaske, 
blue or yellow satin, and trimmed with gold and silver lace are 
mentioned in 1623 as seen at a tournament in Madrid.’* Since 
these were worn by Spanish men, even the Spanish garment could 
not have been made always of coarse material. 


1 Op. cit., p. 171. 

2 Vocabulario degli Accademici della Crusca (1612): “Feltro si dice anche a 
mantello o gabbano fatto de feltro da far vaggio. E gabbano é mantello ma con 
maniche.”’ 

18 Minshew: “‘a horseman’s coat.”’ Palsgrave (1530): “gaberdyne to ride in— 
gauerdine.” 

4 Comp. custodis Magna Garderobe Regis. Public Record Office E. 101. /417/4. 

6 Antiquarian Repertory, London: Jeffrey, 1809, IV, 357. 

% Archaologia, XX XVIII, 371. It is possible that the garment was a long coat. 
This is the only reference to the garment as feminine property which I have found. 

17 Will of William Rayne, Lincoln Diocese Documents (EETS, Or. Ser., 149), 
p. 246. Florence Porter (1562) leaves to her sons a gaberdine (Wills and Inventories, 
Surtees Society, II, 1835, p. 209). 

18 Progresses and Public Processions of King James, 111, 893, 895. 
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Besides its suggested idenification with gabbano, etc. there is 
other evidence of the gaberdine’s being a large garment. Trincula 
creeps under Caliban’s to shelter himself from the storm.!® Cali- 
ban’s was probably, therefore, made of waterproof material, and 
was evidently large, or it could not have sheltered two persons. 
As previously stated, eight yards were allowed for the two gaber- 
dines in King Henry’s Wardrobe Account. Scarlet was expensive 
cloth, and all wool cloth, according to a statute of Richard ITI,?° 
renewed by Henry VII, and seemingly not repealed by Henry 
VIII," was required to be two yards wide. Four yards of seventy- 
two inch material would make quite a full coat, even allowing an 
ample amount for the large sleeves pictured by Vecellio, and 
suggested by Florio. 

Since the gaberdine was worn by nobility as well as the lower 
classes, it could not have been a compulsory part of the Jewish 
costume. Examination of the laws relating to the Jewish dress 
confirms this statement. There seems to be no means of deter- 
mining the nationality of Shylock. Even if he were a “Jew of 
Venice,” one must consider that Jews, exiled from England in 
1290, France in 1307, Spain in 1492, Portugal in 1497, Naples and 
Sicily in 1539, had sought refuge in Venice, and in that city, at 
the time of the writing of the Merchant of Venice, were assembled 
the descendents of the Jews of many nations. The natural conser- 
vatism of these people would influence them to retain the dress of 
the lands of their nativity, a fact attested to by Coryat’s observa- 
tions, to be later quoted. Or, if one thinks that Shakespeare had 
no first-hand knowledge of Venice, but described the Jew from his 
imagination or on the basis of Marlowe’s presentation, he must 
have taken as a model, either Lopez, as Sir Sidney Lee thought, or 
possibly some inmate of the Domus Conversorum.” But since the 


1 Tem pest, II, ii, 115. 

2° Statutes at Large, 1 Richard III, Ch. VIII. 

1 Ibid. 3 Henry VIII, Ch. VII. That part of the statute relating to complete 
manufacture of certain cloths before export was repealed, but no change was 
evidently made in the width required. 

* Founded in 1230 by Henry III, continued until the time of James I, this home 
offered a refuge to converted Jews. Each inmate was supported for life, and had 
no servile work. He had to attend chapel service every day and pray for the souls 
of the royal benefactors, or the kings whose bounty had supported the home. As 
far as records show, only one money-lender carried on his trade within the home. 
The Domus Conversorum occupied the site of the present Public Record Office, 


Chancery Lane. 
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extant records of this Domus Conversorum show the inmates to 
have been at one time or another natives of Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, France, and Italy, as well as England, and since all 
converts were not living in the Home, there is at least room for 
conjecture as to Shakespeare’s knowledge of Jewish dress in several 
nations, and accordingly the question of Shylock’s costume 
remains an international one.” 

The idea of requiring a distinctive mark in the costume of the 
Jews was probably an oriental one. Under Khalif Omar, both 
Jews and Christians were obliged to wear turbans of a different 
color from those of the Mohammedans, the Jews’ color being 
yellow.™ It is strange that Christianity should have followed this 
example, or adopted similiar measures in regard to the Jews, but 
the Fourth Lateran Council, 1215, made a distinctionin dress for 
Jews and all heretics obligatory. The Council did not prescribe 
the form, size, nor color of this distinctive mark; so that the regu- 
lations in the various countries were different. 

Though Oriental countries were, of course, not affected by this 
law, they retained their ancient custom, and compelled a distinc- 
tion. In 1600, William Biddulph wrote that in Constantinople, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Babylon, Grand Cairo, ‘‘and every great Citie 
and Place of Merchandise, throughout all the Turkes Dominions,” 
the Jews were “‘knowne by their Hats; for they were accustomed to 
weare red hats without brimmes at my first coming but lately they 
are constrayned to weare Hats of blue cloth because red was 
accounted too stately, and Princelike a colour for them to weare.’”* 

23 There were, according to the records, only two inmates in the Home at the 
time of the writing of The Merchant of Venice, both Spanish. The reference to 
nationalities who had formerly been there is made to show that during the 319 
years when no Jew was allowed by law to enter England, they were nevertheless 
coming there, at least, as converts. Probably some who were not converts managed 
to conceal their identity. Mr. Adler, in discussing the records, points out (Tran- 
sactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, IV, 44) that Lopez lived in 
England thirty-five years, and Menda, six years without molestation. Menda was 
later converted and entered the Home. His confessions, and statements of reasons 
for adopting Christianity were published the year Shakespeare is supposed to have 
come to London. 

% M. Ohsson, Histoire des Monguls, Amsterdam, III, 272. 

% “Ne igitur tam damnate commixtionis excessus, per velamentum erroris 
hujusmodi, excusationis ulterius possint habere diffigium; statuimus ut tales 
utriusque sexus, in omni Christianorum provincia, & omni tempore, qualitate 
habitus publice ab aliis populis distinguantur ....’’ (Labbé and Cossart, Sacro- 
sancta Concilia, XIII, 1006). 

% Purchas, His Pilgrimes, VIII, 271. 
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In 1610, Sandys gave an interesting account of the Jews in the 
Turkish dominions: 


As in Religion they differ from others, so doe they in Habite, in Christen- 
dom enforcedly, here in Turkie voluntarily. Their under garments differ- 
ing little from the Turks in fashion, are of purple cloth; over that they 
weare Gownes of the same colour, with large, wide sleeves, and clasped 
beneath the chin, without band or collar; on their heads high brimlesse 
caps.?? 


Coryat, visiting the Ghetto in Venice, in 1611, observed that the 
“eastern Jews weare Turbents upon their heads as the Turkes do; 
but the difference is this: the Turkes weare white, and the Jews 
yellow.’”* A traveller in Algiers in 1619 found the Jews wearing 
Spanish breeches, waistcoat, girdle, and ‘‘a kind of gowne upper- 
moste,’’ with a ““Turbent, or a colored cap.’’”® 

The French Jew had to wear a circle,*° at first yellow, then red 
and white,*' fixed on the outer garment in a prominent position. 
In the sixteenth century the yellow hat was substituted for this 
badge.” Spain required the circle, but it was at first red, then 
yellow and red.* By the Ordinance of Valladolid, 1412, all Moors 
and Jews were to wear long robes over their clothes as low as their 
feet. They were not allowed cloaks. The Ordinance of Cifuentes, 
1415, required them to wear coats with skirts to them.* 

In Germany, up to the fifteenth century, the pointed hat, first 
prescribed by the Council of Vienna, 1267, was worn by all Jews. 
One type of this head-dress resembling the traditional conical 


27 Tbid., VIII, 173. 

8 Crudities, Ed. 1611, p. 231. 

29 Purchas, op. cit., IX, 274. 

so |, . in medio pectoris deferant signum rotae, cujus circulus sit latitudinis 
unius digiti, altitudo vero unius dimidii palmi de canna” (Sacrosancta Concilia, 
XIII, 1106). 

% The color of the circle was first prescribed by Pope Gregory IX, 1233-34 
“unam rotam de feltro seu panno croceo.” R. Ulysse, Revue des Etudes Juives, 
VI, 83. Iam indebted to M. Ulysse’s articles fur references to several of the sources 
for synodal and civil edicts concerning the bade. 

2 Ibid., p. 90. 

% Tbid., p. 269; also E. H. Lindo, History 0 the Jews of Spain and Portugal, 
London, 1848, p. 205. 

* Lindo, op. cit., pp. 199, 205. The originals of the Ordinances are not accessible 
to me. Lindo states also that the Jews were compeiled to wear cheap cloths in their 
garments and were not allowed silks. 
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witch-hat was later given up for the circle.* Misson states that the 
Jews of Frankfort were wearing black robes in 1691, but does not 
say they were required.® 


In Italy, the letter O similiar to the circle required by other 
countries, gave place, possibly because the Jews tried to conceal 
this mark,’’ to the hat. The hat was ordered to be the badge of 
Venetian Jews in 1496,°* of Roman Jews in 1555. The yellow hats 
had been introduced into Milan during the French occupation. 
In 1566 yellow hats were ordered for male Jews over ten years 
old, and yellow collars for females.*® Seemingly the head-dress or 
some small article of costume was the only distinguishing mark of 
the Italian Jew in 1589, for Vecellio thus describes their attire in 
that year: 


Gli huomini uestono alla Soriana un’Habito conforme in tutto a quello 
de’ Turchi; se non che portano in capo un dulipante di velo, al quanto 
giallo, come anchora fanno gli Hebrei Leuantini. In Venetia... costoro 
nel uestire si conformano col populo di Venetia & imitano gli altri 
Mercanti & Artegiani di questa Citta; se bene ue n’ ha alcuni, che 
sono Dottori in medicina, & percid con Habito diuerso da gli altri loro 
populari, uestono Habiti lunghi con maniche da Dottori, & di color nero. 
Ma nondimeno accioche sieno conosciuti da gli altri, portano per 
comandamento publico la barretta gialla.*° 


% Plate II shows one type; The Jewish Encyclopedia gives others. This article 
aims to give information and illustration not found there. 

3% Memoires et Observations, a la Haye. H. van Bulderen, p. 67. 

37 In Sicily, persons were appointed to see that the law was enforced. “F. Nico- 
laus de Panormo conoscere debuerat de observatione Judaeorum Rotellz de panno 
rubeo in forma & quantitate majoris regii sigilli, per dependentiam barbae, & palmi 
distantiam in eorum exteriori veste semper, & ubicumque in pectore portando, in 
distinctionem a Christi fidelibus manifestam; & mulierum earumdem in earum 
veste exteriori sub poena quindene carceris eisdem utriusque sexus inferen- 
dae... .’’ 1395 (D. Rocci Pirri, Sicillae Sacrae, 11, 907). This edict may be found 
in Graevius, Thesaurus Antiquitatam et Historiarum Siciliae, Vol. 3-4, p. 1050. 

38 “Tn Venezia perd continuava la misura dei giorni quindeci proscritta del 
decreto 1395 e durd per tutto il XV secolo, rinnovatasi ansi dal Senato nel 1496 
allorché vendendosi deluso I’ effetto del segnale lettera O sul petto, occulando gli 
Ebrei col mantello o altri modi servendo al religioso fermo oggetto, che con notorj 
segni fossero i Giudei separati e distinctamente conosciuti, in luongo dell’O si 
comand6 che potar dovesero nella Dominante, e nei luoghi sudditi berette sul capo 
in cadauna stagione coperte di giallo, colore cangiato poi nel rosso, di cui sussiste 
sino adoggidi la legge, benché col qualche abuso violata” (Vettor Sandi, Principj 
di storia civile della Republica di Venezia, Venice, 1756, I, Pt. iii, p. 439). 

39 Revue des Etudes Juives, XX, 45-6. 

Op. cit., p. 464. 
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Except for the compulsory head-gear, then, these Jews were con- 

forming to the dress of the people among whom they lived, attiring 

themselves according to their trades or professions, as did the other 

inhabitants. In 1611, Coryat stated that the Jews who were born 

in Italy were wearing red hats. This custom was evidently con- 

| tinued, for Misson, visiting Venice in 1691, made the same obser- 
| vation.” 

| The earliest civil edict in England concerned with the badge 

| was made three years after the Lateran Council Law, that 

| is in 1218. It prescribed a sign in the form of two white tablets of 

cloth or parchment to be worn upon the breast.“ Plate III, a 

photograph of a drawing on a Forest Roll of Essex County, pre- 

served in the Public Record Office, shows these tablets. Four 

years later, Bishop Langton tried to compel Jewish women also 

to wear a badge of a different color from their own costume. His 

order seems to have been the first to propose a size for this mark.“ 

The famous Statute of Judiasm, dated by various authorities from 

the third to the thirty-fourth year of the reign of Henry III, but 

usually referred to 1274, required every Jew over seven years old 

to wear a badge of two joined tablets of yellow felt six by three 

inches, upon his outer garment.“ In 1277, a repetition made the 

law obligatory for both men and women.” A synodal edict 1278-9” 

completed England’s laws concerning the badge for some centuries. 

In 1290 was issued the decree ordering the “final and irrevocable”’ 

banishment of every Jew in the Realm. Sixteen thousand left 

England. Probably a few stayed, but presumably at the risk of 

their lives. During the next three centuries, a few Jews, as has 


“ Crudities, p. 231. 
® Voyage d’Italie, p. 288. 





hence > 


ss... duas tabulas albas in pectore, factas de lineo panno, vel de parca- 
meno; ita quod per hujusmodi signum, manifesté possint Judei 4 Christianis 
discerni....” (Rymer’s Foedera, I, 151). 

«““ ... ut omines omnino Judaei, tam masculi quam foeminz, in veste 


superiori ante pectus tabulas laneas alterius coloris, quam vestis sit, deferant 
manifeste, ita quod utraque tabula duorum digitorum mensuram habeat in latitu- 
dine, et quatuor in longitudine” (Wilkins, Concilia Magna Britaniae, I, 591). 

“ “ek. checun Geu pus kil avra passee set ans, porte enseigne en son soverain 
garment cest assavr en fourme de deus tables joyntes de feutre iaune de la longure 
de sis poucers e de la laur de treis pouz” (Statutes of the Realm, 1, 221). 

® Rymer’s Foedera, I, pt. II, 543. 

““ . .. ut Judaei utriusque sexus super vestes exteriores duas tabulas laneas 
habeant alterius coloris ad pectus consutas; quarum latitudo digitorum duorum, 
et longitudo quatuor sit ad minus . . . . ” (Wilkins, Concilia, II, 155). 
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been previously noted, came to England as converts. Were a few 
besides converts admitted and compelled to wear yellow caps to 
distinguish them, or does Bacon refer to the law in some other 
country when he writes in his essay, Of Usury that “usurers should 
have orange-tawney bonets, because they do judaise’’? 

The readmission of the Jews was urged by Cromwell and pleaded 
by Manasseé ben Israél. They were allowed to return in 1654, 
but their return aroused a storm of protest which lasted for years. 
All their misdemeanors—real and imaginary—were rehearsed, and 
even the Indians of America were suspected of being Jews.** Either 
these wanderers brought their yellow caps, required in other lands, 
with them when they returned, or England followed her sister 
nations in requiring this head-dress, for in 1698 Maximilian Misson, 
writing an account of his voyage to England, stated that the Jews 
of London “ont peu & peu quitté le chapeau jaune qu’ils étoient 
autrefois obligez de porter, & présentmant ils ne portent aucune 
marque de distinction.’”*® 

Although much material has been reviewed which does not deal 
directly with the age of Shakespeare, one must consider that edicts 
or statutes were often in force for centuries, and inferences can 
presumably be made from facts known of a preceding or succeeding 
age. The evidence of nearly four centuries, therefore, seems to 
justify certain conclusions. To summarize this evidence: countries, 
non-Christian, as well as Christian seemed to have required the 
Jews to wear a distinguishing mark in the form of a badge or head- 
dress. No synodal or civil edict which the author has examined 
has specified the kind of garment on which this mark 
should be worn; and none except Spain required a particular 
kind of garment. The gaberdine, therefore, could not have 
been obligatory. On the other hand, the testimony of 
travelers in certain of the countries ruled by Turkey, 
and in Frankfort indicates that Jews were wearing long robes or 
gowns, voluntarily. There is no means of ascertaining whether 
these gownes were gaberdines. A comparison of Plate V, which is 
Amman’s presentation of the German Jew, and Plate I, shows 
little similiarity of the outer garment. Plate IV, which shows the 


48 A series of publications followed Thorowgood’s Jews in America, or Probalities 
that those Indians are Judicial, 1660. The idea was attacked and defended for many 
months. 

49 Memoires et Observationes, ala Haye, p. 273. 
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Jewish merchant of Padua indicates that the Jew of that City 
could not be distinguished from Christians of his profession, except 
that possibly his cap was yellow. Vecellio’s description of the Jews 
of Venice states that there was no distinguishing mark except the 
cap. 

The discussion, then, reverts to the question of Shakespeare’s 
model. What was Shylock’s nationality? If Shakespeare had 
first-hand knowledge of native Jews of Venice, or even second-hand 
knowledge from travelers, he would not have dressed Shylock, a 
money-lender, in a gaberdine. The long cassock-gowns which had 
some resemblance to the Italian gabbano were worn by elderly men 
in Italy, but were not restricted to Jews. If Shakespeare used as a 
model some oriental or German Jew or a Spanish inmate of the 
Domus Conversorum, he may have called Shylock’s gown a gaber- 
dine as the nearest approximate English name he could find for 
the garment.®° 

M. CHANNING LINTHICUM 


London, England 


© The materials for this paper were gathered by the writer during her ten- 
ure of the European Fellowship of the American Association of University 
Women. 
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XLII 
*“‘MORE ABOUT THE BOOKIE OF SIR THOMAS MOORE”’ 
I 


N THE Introduction to his edition of The Book of Sir Thomas 

More (Malone Society Reprints, 1911, p. xviii) Dr. W. W.Greg 
makes the following statement: “He [C] revises the stage-direc- 
tions throughout [the manuscript], both in the original text 
[written by S] and in the additions [written by A, B, D and E]}.” 
Because of this statement certain scholars, not examining the play 
for themselves, have looked upon the manuscript (BM. Harl. 
7368) as a play-house copy or prompt-book and have regarded 
the presence of revised stage-directions as proof that the play—as 
we now have it—had actually been performed on the Elizabethan 
stage. That Dr. Greg’s statement is incorrect and is unwarranted 
by the evidence, and, accordingly, affords no basis for the in- 
ferences drawn from it, is shown by the following considerations: 

On the page (fol. 6*) written, as I have shown, by Henry 
Chettle (Dr. Greg’s A), there is not a single stage-direction, either 
by Chettle or by Kyd (Dr. Greg’s C); 

On the half-page (fol. 13) written by Thomas Dekker there is 
only one stage-direction, and that is by the author himself; 

In the revised version of II. 2 (fol. 7*), in the hand of Thomas 
Heywood (Dr. Greg’s B), there is only a single stage-direction, 
though others are absolutely necessary for the conduct of the scene. 
Dyce has added not less than four essential stage-directions to this 
scene. In the original (and subsequently deleted) version of the 
scene, by Anthony Mundy, on fol. 5, the author supplied all the 
necessary stage-directions. It is a curious and remarkable fact 
that Kyd (the stage-director?) did all he could to ruin the scene. 
Opposite the scene-heading (in the original version) he made the 
marginal entry, “Enter Lincolne Betts Williamson Doll,” thus 
omitting Sherwin, one of the Betts brothers, and the ‘‘crewe,”’ 
though these are part and parcel of the scene. At the end of the 
original version of II. 2 Kyd wrote “‘Manett Clowne”; yet the 
scene which follows (II. 3) is a council chamber at the Guildhall, 
and it is incredible that a practised playwright would have pro- 
vided for unnecessary clowning between two scenes within an act. 

In the additions to this play made by Thomas Heywood, viz.: 
part of IV. 1 (on folios 16* and 16>) and a few lines in III. 3 (on 
fol. 16°), there are no stage-directions in the author’s hand, though 
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several are needed. Heywood not only omitted stage-directions 
but sometimes failed to designate the names of the speakers. Kyd 
inserts a necessary stage-direction (‘Enter a Servingman’”’) at the 
head of Heywood’s additions but fails to do so at |. 336 (“Exit 
More with Attendants”) and at the end of the scene (‘“‘Exeunt’’). 

Opposite the heading to IV. 2 (written by Mundy on fol. 17°) 
Kyd wrote the utterly meaningless and inappropriate stage- 
direction, “Enter to the players w"* a reward’’—a direction which 
would have been perfectly proper if it had been annexed to the 
words “Enter a Servingman”’ at the top of fol. 16°. 

About the middle of Heywood’s addition to IV. 1 Kyd wrote 
the stage-direction, “Enter Moore wt Attendaunts w‘* purss & 
mace.” That this stage-direction, retained by modern editors, is 
incorrect seems to me evident from the following considerations: 
(a) it is repeated at 1. 12 of the subsequent scene (IV. 2): (b) it is 
improbable that Sir Thomas would have stopped to argue about 
the actors’ payment when he had been summoned “‘in haste to 
Council’’; (c) it seems absurd for Sir Thomas to set out on a trip 
from his house to the Guildhall, late at night, with attendants 
bearing the official purse and mace before him. The stage-direction 
should have read, “Enter Sir Thomas, with the King’s Mes- 
senger’’—a stage-direction which would give meaning to More’s 
words: ‘‘what’s the business now, That all so late his highness 
sends for me?’”! 

Though Kyd’s correcting hand is most evident in the revised 
insurrection scene (II. 4), written by D (the alleged Shakspere), 
his failure to revise the stage-directions is most clearly shown there. 
Though he himself has provided for the entrance of a “‘sergaunt at 
armes”’ at the scene-heading (at the bottom of fol. 7°) he wrote 
“Enter seriant” at 1. 22. He failed to provide for the entry of Sir 
Thomas More, the leading actor in the scene, and for Cholmely 
and Palmer. Yet Dr. Greg asserts that C revised the stage-direc- 
_tions throughout. All that one is warranted in saying, however, 
is that Kyd (C) was working on the revised versions of certain 
scenes and the additions after the MS. had come back from the 


censor. 

In the short scene (II. 3) composed and written by himself, Kyd 
has all—four to be exact—the necessary stage-directions. But in 
the long scene (III. 2) which he merely transcribed from an 


That Kyd compared Heywood’s version of II.2 with Mundy’s is shown 
by his correction of the latter’s “Linco” to “‘Willia” at line 56. 
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original now lost, and in the fragment of III. 3, the stage-directions 
are woefully deficient and muddled. The scene heading to III. 2 
omits the details of the setting; More enters again (after |. 22) 
though he has not left the stage; after 1. 138 all the dramatis per- 
sonae are sent off with an “exeunt,”’ although Randall has to remain 
on the scene; in 1. 190 Randall’s necessary exit is not provided for; 
Surrey, Erasmus, and Attendants are not dismissed after 1. 231, 
though their departure is clearly called for by the text; and there 
is no “exeunt”’ at the end of III. 3. Clearly these scenes could not 
have been acted as they have come down to us. 

But how did Kyd treat the original version of the play as regards 
stage-directions and stage-business? With the utmost carelessness 
and without the slightest regard to consistent presentation. Of 
the 118 stage-directions in Anthony Mundy’s hand only four 
engage his attention! Of these the first (at II. 2, 1) is, as I have 
shown above, incorrect. The second (at IT. 4, 245, “Enter Crofts’’) 
is a needless repetition. The third (at IV. 1, 70—‘‘Waites play 
here’’) is a repetition and omits three lines of necessary stage- 
direction. The fourth (at IV. 2, 1) is, as I have shown, incorrect 
and in the wrong place. (That Kyd’s two stage-directions in Hey- 
wood’s contribution to IV. 1 are wrong I have shown above; that 
his “Manett Clowne”’ is impossible is generally conceded.) 

But this is not all. If we analyze the stage-directions of the 
play, as we have it in the manuscript, and compare these with 
the stage-directions in the modern editions by Dyce, by Brooke 
and by Hopkinson, we find that without $the modern stage- 
directions the play could not have been acted. Dyce and Hopkin- 
son supplied, between them, 16 absolutely essential stage-direc- 
tions; corrected ten others which were incomplete; supplied the 
names of the speakers to five speeches in a portion of the play 
written by Heywood; deleted four erroneous stage-directions (in- 
cluding the “‘Manett Clowne’’), though they retained one improb- 
able stage-direction (at IV. 1, 315). The more one studies these 
the more one realizes that Kyd’s attention was centered almost 
wholly on the revised matter and on the additions; that the play 
had not reached a stage when its presentation could have been even 
thought of seriously; and that Kyd was engaged on the manuscript 
only after it had been rejected by the censor and before the play 
had been sufficiently revised to be re-submitted to Tylney. 

In addition to the above considerations, there is the singular and 
undoubtedly significant fact that the Booke of Sir Thomas Moore 
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is the only surviving manuscript play of that period which is not 
divided into acts and scenes.? John-a-Kent and John-a-Cumber, 
another Mundy play, written (as it appears) about 1590, is divided 
into acts and scenes. 

Other weighty arguments against the theory that the Moore 
manuscript is a play-house copy are these: 

(a) D’s (the alleged Shakspere’s) revision of the insurrection 
scene (II. 4) flagrantly violates Tylney’s order that the insurrection 
scene be omitted wholly; 

(6) This scene, contrary to Tylney’s wishes, makes several refer- 
ences to “strangers” (i.e., foreigners) dwelling in England; 

(c) Heywood’s revision of the prentice-scene (II. 2) is not 
devoid of objectionable references to “audacious strangers” and of 
threats to burn their houses and “‘bumbaste them till they stinke;’’ 

(d) The revised and the new scenes and speeches have not been 
fitted into their places. Chettle’s revision (on fol. 6*) of Mundy’s 
IV. 5, 63-99 (on fol. 19") does not comply with More’s intention, 
revealed in ll. 61-63, to analyse “the difference” twixt his “wife 
and dear esteemed issue,” on the one hand, and his “loving 
servants,” on the other. Concerning the bungling management of 
III. 3, I need only quote Dr. Greg himself (op. cit., p. 89): 
it is evident that the scribe [C] intended his addition to come immediately 
before and to be continuous with the original sc. ix [IV. 1], though he 
made no attempt to introduce the necessary alterations in the stage- 
direction. Such a crude insertion is, however, impossible since it leaves 
no time for the dinner [i.e., the frequently mentioned “banquet”’], and 
the only manner of using the addition is by making it into an independent 
scene, clearly contrary to the intention of the scribe. 


II 


But, it may be objected, haven’t we positive evidence that this 
play was cast for production and that Thomas Goodal, one of 
Lord Strange’s men, was assigned the réle of Messenger in III. 3? 
Would the prompter, or book-keeper, have made a memorandum 
of the casting of such an insignificant réle if the stage-presentation 
of the play had not been a fact, or in immediate contemplation, 
and if the other characteis had not been assigned to the different 
members of the company? If the conclusions based on a study of 


2 Cf. T. S. Graves, “The Act-Time in Elizabethan Theatres,” Stud. in Philol. 
(Univ. of N. C.), July 1915, esp. p. 126. Incidentally I may remark that Professor 
Graves’ essay settles the question about the act and scene division of Elizabethan 
plays, though some English writers are still debating the matter. 
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the stage-directions and of the loosely knit structure of the play 
are sound, how can we reconcile them with C’s memorandum 
(“Mess T Goodal’’) on fol. 13°? The answer to these questions is 
very simple: the ‘“‘T. Goodal” notation is a modern forgery. 

The handwriting of the Goodal memorandum, generally assigned 
to C’s hand, because of its obvious resemblance to that hand, has 
always been felt to have something suspicious about it. Mr. Hop- 
kinson flatly deciared it his opinion that the mention of ‘‘T. Goe- 
dal” (sic, following Dyce) “is in a handwriting different to that of 
the text.”” And Dr. Greg, who knows a great deal more than Hop- 
kinson about handwriting, says: “it is not quite certain whether 
the marginal note is in the same hand as the text.’”’ He, too, ex- 
presses a doubt about the second o in the actor’s surname. The 
uncertainty about the penmanship and the spelling of the name are 
surely suggestive. 

Examining a much enlarged photograph of the notation (cf. 
facsimile), we note that the writing lacks the speed, the clearness 
and the precision of outline which are characteristic of Kyd’s 
(C’s) penmanship, which it undoubtedly resembles. The writing 
is slow and labored; evidences of patching and mending, pathog- 
nomonic of forgery, are clearly apparent; the shading is freakish; 
the printing of the letters and the absence of connecting links 
heighten our suspicions; the impossible (7.e., the unnatural) joining 
between the e and the first s in “‘Mess”’ is, per se, sufficient proof 
of forgery. This eis not only wholly unlike Kyd’s italic e as regards 
shading but is shaded in a manner impossible for a quill-pen. The 
very heavy left side of this e was evidently sketched with several 
downstrokes which left a faint clear space between them. The 
initial (ascending) stroke of the long s is not a continuation of the 
termination of the e, but begins where it has no business to begin. 
It is fairly certain that the scribe accidentally omitted the e and 
inserted it after he had made the ss. The overhead curve of the 
T presents a very odd feature: the right half is much thicker than 
the left half and suggests that it was not written continuously 
with it. The abrupt stop in the shading of the G is another fea- 
ture suggestive of a labored imitation. The first o is not like C’s 
o and is mended with a bit of extra shading in the upper half of 
the right side of the letter. The second o, inexplicably regarded 
by some as an é¢, is neither an o nor an e; to me it seems fairly 
certain that the forger was about to make a d (‘‘Godall””) when 
he realized his error and stopped. The d is a curious concoction: 
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the forger was so disturbed by his error with the second o that he 
now made another 0; to change this to a d he added, very clumsily, 
an ascending terminal. This d alone would be almost sufficient to 
prove the memorandum a forgery. 

Some readers, not satisfied with the paleographic argument 
alone, will undoubtedly want to know—just as I did when I first 
mentioned my suspicions to Professor E. H. C. Oliphant some two 
years ago—whether there are any external facts in corroboration 
of the suggestion that the Moore manuscript had been tampered 
with; whether the document was known to anyone prior to its 
publication (in 1844) by Reverend Alexander Dyce, its first editor; 
whether Dyce could have perpetrated the forgery; and, above all, 
whether someone else, known to be addicted to the mischievous 
practice of corrupting historical documents, could have been guilty 
of the fabrication. Fortunately for our inquiry, all these questions 
can be answered satisfactorily. 

From A. F. Hopkinson (Sir Thomas More, London, 1915, p. iii) 
we learn that Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, “evidently saw and 
handled the MS, for he tells us he had seen ‘a MS in the nature 
of a play or interlude, entitled, The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore.’ 
The date would probably be between 1705 and 1715, after it had 
been acquired by Herley Earl of Oxford.’ That Hearne was well 
acquainted with the contents of the Harleian collection we know. 
It is also known that in the British Museum’s last (1808) edition 
of the Harleian Catalogue (Vol. III) Moore was listed and was 
mentioned together with the Humorous Lovers. The play was 
therefore accessible to the public for many years prior to its publi- 
cation by the Shakespeare Society. 

That Dyce was not the forger and that the manuscript had 
passed through the hands of one of the most notorious forgers in 
English history is proved by the fact that Dyce, on p. 53 of his 
edition of the play, tells us, in connection with the ‘‘T. Goedal’’ 
entry, that “Mr. Collier (Life of Shakespeare, p. cix.) says that this 
person was the ‘Goodale’ who had a share in the Blackfriars 
theatre in 1589; but [objects Mr. Dyce] the Christian name of the 
sharer was ‘Baptiste’; and here the MS has distinctly ‘T. Goe- 
dal’.” This quotation from Collier must give us pause. Collier’s 
Life of Shakespeare was first published in 1841, three years before 


3 From Dr. Greg’s statement that “‘nothing seems to be known’’ as to the 
history of the MS prior to 1753, when it was acquired by the English nation, 
it is evident that he was unaware of Hearne’s acquaintance with it. To my regret 
Hopkinson does not give us the source of his knowledge. 
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Dyce’s edition of the play. That Collier should have silently iden- 
tified this ‘‘T. Goodal” with ‘Baptiste Goodale” whose “‘Stratford 
name” (sic Collier) is included in a forged list of ‘‘her Majesty’s 
poore Players .... sharers in the blacke Fryers playehouse”’ in 
1589 —a forgery‘ concocted by Collier and printed by him in his 
Life of Shakes peare (p. cviii)—is such damaging evidence that there 
can hardly be any doubt that on the strength of it alone almost 
any jury would declare him guilty of having forged the Moore 
memorandum. It also seems fairly certain to me that any person 
acquainted with the methods and psychology of forgers would 
agree that the badly made T in this memorandum probably repre- 
sents an attempt on the forger’s part to make a B (for “‘Baptiste’’) 
and a sudden change of mind to finish it as a 7. Collier must have 
thought that no one would ever check up his statements. 

But this is not the whole, or even the most serious, count in 
the case against Collier. Dr. Greg (op. cit., p. xx) calls attention 
to the fact that Collier had also asserted that Laneham, too, acted 
in Sir Thomas Moore. “But,” says Dr. Greg, ‘‘the only possible 
trace of Laneham to be found in the manuscript is the somewhat 
illegible scribble Lanehd in the margin of fol. 3°, and since this is 
very probably in modern ink it cannot be accepted as altogether 
satisfactory evidence” (Italics mine). On p. x Dr. Greg says that 
the scribble ‘“‘looks like modern ink;” on p. v he says that the word 
is written “in what seems to be modern ink.’”’ Dyce—note this!— 
did not mention the occurrence of the word ‘“‘Laneham”’; nor did 
Hopkinson; nor did Brooke. And yet the word is undoubtedly 
there and is written in a hand which poorly imitates Mundy’s 
penmanship. The forger seems to have intended to imply that 
Laneham played the réle of the Lord Mayor.5 That Collier should 
have had no difficultv in deciphering the name—though it is so 
inconspicuously written as to have escaped the attention of two 
such fairly scrupulous editors as Dyce and Brooke—and that it 
is written in what to Dr. Greg looks like modern ink, are sufficient 
evidence for me that the name ‘“‘Laneham”’ is a fraudulent addition 
which was in all probability written by Collier. And this becomes 


4 This fraudulent document was first published by Collier in 1835 in his New 
Facts Regarding the Life of Shakespeare, pp. 12-13. 

5 To Dr. Greg the “‘ane”’ is doubtful. I can see no certain trace (in the Farmer 
facsimile) of the mark of abbreviation which Dr. Greg indicates above the final a. 

6 There is no doubt some significance—if philosophy could find it out—in the 
fact that in 1835 Collier said only that it “is known that he [Baptiste Goodall, or 
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almost a certainty when it is considered that the final s in “Mess” 
—a remarkable letter—is an exact replica of many such final s’s in 
Collier manuscripts. 

Taking all the foregoing facts into consideration, there can be no 
doubt that the “T Goodal” notation is another one of Collier’s 
fabrications. And with this vanishes the evidence for the theory 
that Moore was acted, or even cast for presentation, and that it 
was the property of Lord Strange’s men. 


III 


Now that even Dr. Greg recognizes (Times Literary Supplement, 
Nov. 24, and Dec. 1, 1927) that Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s 
case for Shakspere’s authorship of “the addition” (the revised 
insurrection scene, II. 4) has not, as far as the handwriting goes, 
withstood the test of criticism,’ I think that we are ready to con- 
sider another line of reasoning which also tends to confirm the 
view that Shakspere could not have written the scene in question. 

1. Sidney Walker long ago drew attention to the fact that in the 
First Folio “the interpolation of an s at the end of a word— 
generally, but not always, a noun substantive—is remarkably fre- 
quent.”” He was of the opinion that “‘those who are conversant 
with the MSS of the Elizabethan age may perhaps be able to 
explain its origin.’’ He was, in fact, inclined to think “it originated 
in some peculiarity of Shakespeare’s handwriting.’”’ That Walker 
was right I have not the slightest doubt. The frequency with 
which this superfluous final s occurs, for example, in such a well- 
printed play as The Winter’s Tale—a play which was probably set 
up from the poet’s holograph manuscript—confirms Walker’s con- 
jecture. To understand this peculiarity in Shakspere’s text we 
need only remember that Elizabethans employed a final e much 
more frequently than we do, and that an Italian e at the end of a 
word—if the downstroke on the left side (the back of the letter) 
was made slightly longer than was strictly proper, being prolonged 
below the line—would be exactly like the old English symbol for 
the letters s, es, is and ys. Such Italian e’s are so common in Eliza- 





Goodale] was an actor with Laneham’’; whereas in 1841 he wrote that ‘Goodale’ 
“bore a Stratford name” and “was one of the actors with Laneham, in the anony- 
mous manuscript play of Thomas More.” 

7 Dr. Greg wholly ignores five of Sir Edward’s points, concedes that two of the 
four most important points “must be abandoned as doubtful,” and that “the other 
two are somewhat reduced in force.” 
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bethan manuscripts that one does no violence to probability in 
assuming that Shakspere often employed them. Now, the curious 
and significant thing is that D, the writer of “the addition’’ never, 
apparently, made such an e or such a final es symbol.® 

But, someone may urge, isn’t it possible that Shakspere, 
assuming that he was D, made no such final e and es in 1593 but 
did so toward the end of his dramatic career? That Shakspere 
did not change his writing habit as to this final e (es) is fairly 
deducible from such considerations as the following: 

(1) The Folio text of The Merchant of Venice, an early play 
(c. 1594), differs from the text in the Roberts Quarto not less 
than fifteen times as regards final s and es. In five of these the 
Quarto has a final s where the Folio does not; in the other ten the 
Folio has final s or es where the Quarto does not. And there are 
eight other passages® in the text of this play in which the Folio 
has a final s which most modern editors reject. 

(2) Equally, if not more, convincing evidence is furnished by 
Shakspere’s early poems, The Rape of Lucrece and Venus and 
Adonis, both of which were in all likelihood printed directly from 
the author’s original manuscripts. In the latter there are a number 
of singulars which some editors change to plurals and plurals which 
they change to singulars. These occur in ll. 272 (‘‘stand’’), 632 
(‘‘Paies’’), 840 (‘‘answer’’), 988 (‘‘makes’’), and 1027 (‘“‘falcons’’). 
In the former this phenomenon is illustrated in lines 168 (‘‘wakes’’), 
277 (“‘beseems’’), 550 (“‘blow’’), and 1335 (“‘blasts’”’). That the 
poet’s manuscript must have presented to the printers many 
more difficulties in this regard than is indicated by the text of 
some of the extant Quartos and modern editions is convincingly 
shown by the occurrence of such e-es errors in the unique copy 
(in the Bodleian Library)’ which Sir Sidney Lee edited for the 
Clarendon Press in 1905—errors which are not to be found in 
other copies of the first edition. 


8 D’s es symbols descend below the line and terminate with a curve to the left 
instead of, like an e, to the right. For a striking illustration of how closely a final e 
may resemble an es symbol, and vice versa, see the word “merittes” in the fifth 
line of the text of Shakspere’s will. 

® These textual errors occur in II, ix, 35 (multitudes), III, i, 7 (gossips), ii, 20 
(puts), 99 (makes), 127 (hairs), IV, i, 35 (flints), 55 (masters), 116 (Messengers). 
In three of these the Quarto differs from the Folio. 

10 In the unique quarto of the first edition of Venus and Adonis (1593), the e-es 
error occurs only four times, possibly five times (lines 272, 632, 840, 988, and 
1027). 
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~ 
“~ ‘3, Another peculiarity of Shakspere’s penmanship was prob- 
ably the habit of making initial and mesial s’s which looked 
exactly like his initial and mesial #’s and bore a rather close 
resemblance to a kind of elongated ‘‘8’’ (such as we see, for ex- : 
ample, in the word “that” in 1. 132 and “the” in 1. 121 of Sir 
Edward’s facsimile of “the addition”). Such a ¢ would easily be 
mistaken for an s in such words as “‘to,” “tame,” etc., and such 
: an s might readily be mistaken for a ¢ in such words as “‘same,”’ 
“so,” etc. For examples of s-¢ errors, cf. L. Kellner’s Restoring 
Shakespeare, pp. 104 and 111." And note the difference between 
) “so” and “‘to” in 1. 124 of “the addition.” Such s-¢ confusions 
would not be so likely to occur in the case of D’s manuscripts, 
inasmuch as he seems to have been careful to distinguish between 
his initial and mesial s’s and #’s: though these #’s often resemble 
an Italian s, his initial s is invariably the old English letter. 

4. In Coriolanus (I. 4, 57), in all probability printed from the 
author’s manuscript, there is an error (“‘Calues”’ for ‘‘Catoe’s”’ or 
“Cato’s”) which shows that Shakspere not only sometimes made 
his ¢ like an/—a common enough phenomenon,—but that he some- 
times made his o like an old English v (misprinted as a u). Though 
D’s t’s sometimes remotely resemble an /, his o’s never suggest a v. 

5. Professor Kellner (0p. cit., p. 125) records a few instances of 
a confusion between Shakspere’s a and his &. Professor Kellner 
thinks that this resulted from the poet’s habit of writing “a.” for 
“‘and’’; but it seems to me more likely that the error resulted from 
the compositor’s failure to distinguish between Shakspere’s a (with 
a long, curved initial upstroke) and his ampersand. If so, it is 
noteworthy that D never, apparently, employed the & symbol. 

6. From a study of Shakspere’s extant autographs we know that 
he was in the habit of occasionally terminating words with an 
overhead backward flourish.” D never did this, as far as we have 
any means of knowing. Shakspere’s flourish must sometimes have 








1 An interesting instance of an initial s mistaken for a ¢ occurs, I think, in the 
i famous crux in The Winter’s Tale (I, 2, 529, ed. Furness): ‘‘The gracious Queene, ’ 
part of his Theame; but nothing of his ill-ta’ne suspition.”” Read ‘‘shame” (written 
“sheame” and meaning “‘disgrace’’) for “theme.” If it be objected to this emenda- 
' tion that the Folio prints the objectionable word with a capital letter, I shall reply 
(1) that the compositor need not have followed his manuscript as to majuscules 
and minuscules, and (2) that a capital S could also be mistaken for a capital T. 
Note, for example, Mr. Yeatman’s mistaking the T on page 1 of Shakspere’s will 
foran S. : 
See my Problems in Shakspere’s Penmanship (Revolving Fund Series, 
MLA,N. Y., 1927). 
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been mistaken by the compositor for final r or er. This may account 
for such errors in his text as the following: ‘‘A’ made a finer [sic 
fori‘fine’] end,” in Henry V, II. 3. Such flourishes were very fre- 
quently employed by Elizabethans to denote the omission of an 
n or an m after the letter bearing the flourish. This fact undoubt- 
edly explains the misprint of ‘‘Colatium” for “Colatia” in the 
Argument and in lines 4 and 50 of The Rape; Shakspere’s a, open 
at the top (see my study of his signatures), was mistaken for a u, 
and the succeeding flourish for an m. It is interesting to note that 
the error in 1. 50 was detected and corrected as the poem was going 
through the press. 

7. The frequency with which errors in Shakspere’s text are due 
to his failure to make his 6’s, /’s and k’s carefully is evident from a 
study of Professor Kellner’s book. That this confusion between his 
b’s, l’s, and k’s was largely due to his habit of deeply indenting the 
vertical stem of these letters as he approached the base-line is 
rendered highly probable from a study of his signatures. A 
striking instance of such an error is the famous line in Henry V 
(II. 3, 17): “and a Table of greene fields.’”” Theobald, we know, 
brilliantly emended this to ‘‘and a’ babled [i.e., babbled] of green 
fields.” But I am fairly certain that this almost universally 
accepted reading does not give us Shakspere’s text; Shakspere 
most probably wrote “‘and a’ Talkd of greene fields,” but the com- 
positor mistook the / for a 6, the & for an /, and the final d for an 
e—easy mistakes in Elizabethan script. The capital 7 in the Folio 
text is to me almost sufficient disproof of Theobald’s reading. A 
B could not be mistaken for a T. (I am aware that a friend of 
Theobald’s had also suggested “talk’d.””) D’s 6’s, k’s and l’s lack 
the indentation in the main stem of these letters and can hardly 
be mistaken one for another. 

8. An important and perhaps decisive point in differentiating D 
from Shakspere is to be found in their spelling. As standards we 
have, in D’s case, the three pages of ‘“‘the addition”; in Shakspere’s 
case, the printed text of The Rape and of Venus and Adonis. D’s 
orthography presents certain highly characteristic features. Thus, 
for example, he has an extraordinary fondness for writing a y 
instead of an i in such words as if, it, office, simple, list, nine, 
credit, times, sit, like, lift, etc. He never writes the word “‘give’’ or 
its compounds (‘forgive’) with an 7; his associates (Mundy, 
Chettle, Heywood, Dekker, Kyd) never, I think, write it other- 
wise. In The Rape and in Venus and Adonis the word is invariably 
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spelled with ani. The rule I have just demonstrated applies not 
only to the word “give” but also to the word “live.” 

An important orthographic test is furnished us by the word 
“self”? and its compounds. D has the word some six or seven times, 
and in each instance the word is spelt with an a after the e, thus: 
sealf, sealues, himsealf, etc. In The Rape the word occurs fifty-one 
times, but not once with an a. In Venus and Adonis it occurs 
thirty times, but not once with an a. In view of the orthographic 
aberrations which characterize these two Quartos, it can hardly 
be doubted that such a-spellings would have been found in them 
occasionally if that had been Shakspere’s way of spelling the word. 
We have no alternative, then, but to conclude that D and Shak- 
spere were not one. 

SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 


New York City 
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THOMAS HEYWOOD AND THE LIFE 
AND DEATH OF HECTOR 


In the Stationers’ Registers' under the date of January 3, 1613 
[1614], appears the entry: 


Thomas Purfoote the younger. Entred for his Coppie under mas- 
Allowed afterward by master ter warden ffeildes the life and 
Taverner. ; death of Hector..... vj’. 


In the same year the work was published with the following 
elaborate title-page: 


The Life and Death of Hector. One, and the First of the most Puissant, 
Valiant, and Renowned Monarches of the world, called the Nyne worthies. 
Shewing his invincible force, together with the marvailous, and most famous 
Acts by him atchieved and done in the great, long and terrible Siege, which 
the Princes of Greece held about the towne of Troy, for the space of Tenne 
yeares. And finally his unfortunate death after hee had fought a Hundred 
mayne Battailes in open field against the Grecians: The which heerein are 
all at large described. Wherein there were slane on both sides Fourteene 
Hundred, and Sixe Thowsand, Fourscore, and sixe men. Written by John 
Lidgate Monke of Berry, and by him dedicated to the high and mighty Prince 
Henrie the fift. King of England. At London, Printed by Thomas Purfoot. 
1614, 


The title-page, it will be observed, gives us only the names of Lyd- 
gate and the printer, Thomas Purfoot, without any indication of 
the person who was responsible for the revision of Lydgate’s poem. 

However, the modernization of The Life and Death of Hector 
on no very satisfactory grounds has generally been ascribed to 
Heywood. The British Museum Catalogue, among the works 
listed as Heywood’s, includes the following item: “The Life and 
Death of Hector, etc. |A modernisation by T. H. of Lydgate’s 
original poem.] 1614. fol.” In a continuation of the Catalogue the 
same poem is recorded under Lydgate with the variant notation, 
“by T. Heywood of Lydgate’s original poem,” and with the name 
of the printer, T. Purfoot. The actual authority for this assign- 
ment I have not been able to discover. Possibly there was in the 
earlier manuscript catalogue of the British Museum a tentative 
attribution of the work to Heywood which led to the general 
acceptance of the statement by users of the Library. 


1 Arber’s Transcript, iii, 539. 
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Whatever the basis of the theory, the tradition has almost be- 
come an established fact. Lowndes? notes that The Life and Death 
of Hector is ‘‘a modernization . . . . generally attributed to Thomas 
Heywood.”’ Warton’ asserts that ““T. Heywood published a moder- 
nized version ....entitled The Life and Death of Hector, &c., 
1614, folio.”” Allibone* quotes a “Ms note”’ by Dr. Farmer: ‘This 
modern versification . . . . is generally attributed to T. Heywood.”’ 
Hazlitt,’ without citing any authority, asserts: ‘This is a moder- 
nization by Thomas Heywood, whose name does not, however, 
occur, of Lydgate’s original poem, the dedication to Henry V. 
Envoy, &c, included.” Sir Sidney Lee® writes positively: “Thomas 
Heywood produced a modernized version as Life and Death of 
Hector.” Both Sir Adolphus Ward’ and A. W. Pollard® list the 
poem among Heywood’s works. 

Dr. Franz Albert in his study of the poem,® compares it in work- 
manship and subject-matter with Heywood’s The Brazen Age, 
The Iron Age, and Troia Britanica. On the basis of probable 
resemblances between the Lydgate poem and Heywood’s three 
poems, Dr. Albert unhesitatingly accepts the attribution of the 
modernization to Heywood. G. C. Moore Smith’® is in hearty 
accord with that conclusion, repeating Dr. Albert’s supposition 
that Heywood revised Thomas Marshe’s edition of the Troy 
Book (i555), and asserting that Dr. Albert had found “solid 
grounds for what had been merely a plausible suggestion.” 

On the other hand, Professor Tatlock" rejects Dr. Albert’s 
argument and opposes the following objections to Heywood’s 
authorship: the agreements in the language of The Life and Death 
of Hector and the poems by Heywood “are unimportant”; the 
ascription of the poem to “T. H.” has no foundation; and the verbal 
similarities between Lydgate’s poem and Heywood’s undoubted 
works are “‘due to imitation.” Professor Tatlock argues further 
that Heywood would hardly have written two poems (Troia 


2 Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, edited by Bohn, 1864, ii, 1419. 

’ History of English Poetry, edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 1871, iii, 81 n. 

‘ A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 1872, i, 1146. 

5 Collections and Notes, 1876, p. 269. 

® D.N.B., 1893, xxxxiv, 312. 

7 C.H.E.L., 1910, vi, 487. 

8 A Short-Title Catalogue of Books, 1926, p. 297. 

® Uber Thomas Heywood’s “The Life and Death of Hector,’ Eine Neubearbeitung 
von Lydgates “Troy Book,’’ Miinchener Beitriige, 1909, xlii. 

10 M.L.R., v (1910), 222-3. 

PMLA, xxx (1915), 691-7. 
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Britanica and The Life and Death of Hector) on the same subject. 
Too much weight however, should not be given to this latter 
point in view of the fact that in Englands Elizabeth (1631) Heywood 
repeats the material of Jf You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody, 
Part I, (1605). 

To the objections raised by Professor Tatlock, still others may 
be added. The Life and Death of Hector contains none of the 
customary acknowledgments such as are found in the majority 
of Heywood’s authorized works. The unsigned epistles and 
addresses (‘‘Epistle, as it was dedicated unto the high and mightie 
Prince Henry the Fift,” “The Translator to his Booke,” and 
“The Preface to the Reader’), though they are in verse, are not in 
Heywood’s style. Nor does an examination of the text of the 
poem itself disclose anything which can be set down as distinctively 
characteristic of him. 

Again, it was Heywood’s frequent practice to refer in his books 
to other works of his, either actually written or projected. Thus 
in the epistle to Nicholas Okes, affixed to Am Apology for Actors 
(1612), he writes of Troia Britanica (1609): ‘‘The infinite faults 
escaped in my booke of Britaines Troy by the negligence of the 
printer.” He also recalls The Silver Age (1613), The Brazen Age 
(1613), and The Iron Age (1632): 

To see a Hector all besmered in blood, trampling upon the bulkes of 
kings; a Troilus returning from the field... . as if a man and horse.... 
had bene together plunged into a purple ocean . . . . to see as I have seene, 
Hercules . . . . hunting the boare, knocking downe the bull. . . . squeez- 
ing the dragon, dragging Cerberus in chaynes..... Oh, these were sights 
to make an Alexander! 

Of the translations, which he had made in his youth, and which 
he had lent to one Austin, a school teacher, he complains:” 


A Pedant about this Towne . . . . borrowed from me certaine Transla- 
tions of Ovid, as his three books De Arte Amandi, & two De Remedio 
Amoris .... which out of my iuniority and want of iudgement, I com- 
mitted to the view of some private friends, but with no purpose of publish- 
ing or further communicating them. 


In Gunaikeion (1624, p. 174) he refers to The Lives of All the Poets: 


But I may have occasion to speake of him in a larger worke entituled 
The Lives of All the Poets Moderne and Forreigne, to which worke (if it 
come once againe into my hands) I shall refer you. 

12 Epistle “To the Reader’ of The Brazen Age, edited by Pearson, Works, iii 
167-8. 
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In order to avoid the repetition of facts contained in The Lives 
Heywood breaks off in the midst of an exposition in The Hierarchie 
of the Blessed Angelis (1635) to remark: 

But I had almost forgot my self; for in proceeding further, I might 

have forestalled a Worke, which hereafter (I hope) by Gods assistance, 
to commit to the publick view; namely, the Lives of all the Poets, Forreine 
and Moderne, from the first before Homer, to the Novissimi and last, of what 
Nation or Language soever; so farre as any Historie or Chronologie will give 
me warrant. Therefore here in good time I breake off. (p. 245). 
In commendatory verses prefixed to Shakerley Marmion’s Cupid 
and Psiche™ the poet refers to his own Love’s Mistress (S. R. 
September 19, 1635). For the like purpose of condensation he 
digresses in the explanation of his pageant, Londini Porta Pietatis 
(1638), by reminding the reader of his pamphlet, The Description 
of the King’s Great New Ship at Woolwich (S. R. September 15, 
1637): 

I have lately delivered my selfe so amply in a booke published the last 

summer, of his majesties great shippe called the Soveraigne of the Seas, 
that to any who desire to be better certified concerning such things, 
I referre them to that tractate, from whence they may receive full and 
plenteous satisfaction. 
In the epistle ‘“‘To the general Reader” of The Exemplary Lives 
(S. R., September 19, 1639) he alludes to a work which was 
probably never written: ‘‘What thou findest worthy just taxation, 
correct without malace: which granted, the Nine Worthy men 
may at some small distance follow.’”’ In pleasing apologies for 
possible unnecessary repetition of details of Queen Elizabeth’s 
life, Heywood calls attention to his own Englands Elizabeth (1631) 
in both The Exemplary Lives (p. 194) and Merlins Prophesies and 
Predictions (1641, p. 346), in which also The Exemplary Lives 
is definitely cited: 

To write largely of her troubles, being a princesse, or of her rare and 
remarkable Reigne after she was Queen, I should but feast you with dyet 
twice drest: Having my selfe published a discourse of the first: from 
her cradle to her crown: and in another bearing Title of the nine worthy 
Women..... I will give you only a capitulation in briefe, of those 
passages which were at large related in the former. 


In view of this trick of Heywood’s of introducing references to 
his own works, one might fairly expect him to make some allusion 


8 1637. Reprinted by George Saintsbury in Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, 
1906, ii. 
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to The Life and Death of Hector if he had revised this Lydgatean 
poem. However, so far as my search has gone, I have been unable 
to find any passage in which he refers to it. 

Finally, it is important to note that all of Heywood’s non- 
dramatic writings—leaving The Life and Death of Hector out of 
consideration—carry formal acknowledgement of his authorship. 
Comparatively few of his extant works were published without 
epistles to the readers or dedications to patrons, or both. It is 
true that some of his plays—for example, A Woman Killed with 
Kindness and The Wise Woman of Hogsdon—appeared without 
any notice by the author. The reason for this may be inferred 
from the Epistles to the Reader which Heywood prefixed to two 
of his published plays. In the Epistle accompanying The English 
Traveller (1633) he writes: 
it never was any great ambition in me, to be in this kind voluminously 
read..... This Tragi-comedy .... coming accidentally to the press, 
and I having intelligence thereof, thought it not fit that it should pass 
filius populi, a bastard without a father to acknowledge it. 





His attitude is even more clearly set forth in the Epistle prefixed to 
The Rape of Lucrece (1608): 

It hath been no custom in me of all other men (courteous reader) to 
commit my plays to the press ... . for, though some have used a double 
sale of their labours, first to the stage, and after to the press, for my own 
part I here proclaim myself ever faithful in the first, and never guilty of 
the last. Yet since some of my plays have (unknown to me and without 
any of my direction) accidentally come into the printer’s hands, and 
therefore so corrupt and mangled (copied only by the ear) that I have been 
as unable to know them as ashamed to challenge them, this therefore I was 
the willinger to furnish out in his native habit. 

Whatever Heywood’s practice may have been in the matter of 
his plays, he did not, so far as is known, omit to acknowledge his 
non-dramatic works. It is difficult,to see why he should have 
neglected to append his name to this modernization of Lydgate’s 
poem. The Greek heroes in this poem were the same whom Hey- 
wood celebrated in Troia Britanica and The Iron Age. If he was in- 
deed the author of The Life and Death of Hector we should certainly 
have expected him to refer to it, even with some complacency. 

Altogether, then, one can hardly accept the claim which has 
been put forward for Heywood, especially since definite evidence 
connecting him with this poem is entirely lacking. 

CHARLES A. ROUSE 

Cornell University 
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CAMPION’S ART OF ENGLISH POESIE AND 
MIDDLETON’S CHASTE MAID IN CHEAPSIDE 


HE study of certain metrical problems brought me recently to 
examine more carefully than hitherto Campion’s Observations 
in the Art of English Poesie. In illustrating his points regarding 
verse writing Campion, it will be recalled, makes use of ‘“‘diuerse 
light poems” of his own, and in Chapter vi, devoted to “English 
Trochaick verse,’”’ he includes one entitled The eight Epigramme. 
While reading this I was teased by the impression of having heard 
the scandal there related somewhere else in one of the dramas of 
the time, but it was not until I had canvassed a large number of 
Elizabethan plots that the christening scene in A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside came to mind. 
Upon turning to the play its similarity to the poem appeared 
more striking even than at first thought. The epigram, fortunately 
short enough to be quoted in full, runs thus: 


Here we have rather a unique situation, that of a man aware of his 
dishonor, and fearful only lest it cease. The eternal triangle is 
delineated with Shavian disregard for the conventional reactions. 


XLIV 


Barnzy stiffly vows that hees no Cuckold, 

Yet the vulgar eu’rywhere salutes him, 

With strange signes of hornes, form eu’ry corner; 
Wheresoere he commes, a sundry Cucco 

Still frequents his eares; yet hees no Cuccold. 
But this Barnzy knowes that his Matilda, 
Skorning him, with Haruy playes the wanton. 
Knowes it? nay desires it, and by prayers 
Dayly begs of heau’n, that it for euer 

May stand firme for him; yet hees no Cuccold. 
And ’tis true, for Haruy keeps Matilda, 

Fosters Barnzy, and relieues his houshold, 
Buyes the Cradle, and begets the children, 
Payes the Nurces, eu’ry charge defraying, 

And thus truly playes Matildas husband. 

So that Barnzy now becomes a cypher, 

And himselfe th’ adultrer of Matilda. 

Mock not him with hornes, the case is altered; 
Haruy beares the wrong, he proues the Cuccold. 
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Turning to Middleton we have three persons in the same rela- 
tionship as that above. Allwit, described as a wittol (a contented 
cuckold), basks in his shame, and, like Barnzy, is in a panic for 
fear the status quo may change. Sir Walter Whorehound, who 
bears all the expenses of Allwit’s establishment for the sake of 
having his wife as a mistress, parallels Harvey as sketched by 
Campion. The wife plays but a passive part in both versions. She 
is so little individualized that she may be dismissed from con- 
sideration in a few words. The story is thus seen to be identical in 
its broad outline. But it will be necessary to look at each more 
closely. 

Analyzed specifically, the points of the poem catalogue in this 
fashion. 

Statement about the Wife 


1. She is unfaithful to her husband: 


Skorning him, with Haruy plays the wanton. 


Statements about Harvy 
1. He “‘keeps Matilda” 
2. ‘Fosters Barnzy”’ 
3. “Relieues his houshold”’: ‘‘every charge defraying”’ 
a. “Buyes the cradle” 
b. “begets the children” 
c. “Payes the nurces”’ 
4. “Haruy bears the wrong” (i.e. he becomes the cuckold 
because he “‘truly playes Matildas husband’’). 
Statements about Barnzy 
1. He outwardly ignores the situation: 


vows that hees no Cuckold 


2. But inwardly acknowledges the truth: 


But this Barnzy knowes that his Matilda, 
Skorning him, with Haruy playes the wanton 


3. And is not only cognizant of the affair 
a. but also desirous of its continuance 
b. and prays heaven it may last: 


Knowes it?? nay desires it, and by prayers 
Dayly begs of heau’n that it for euer 
May stand firme for him. 
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4. Though he is a nonentity in his own house he is not to be 
derided, since he has the best of it: 


So that Barnzy now becomes a cypher. 
Mock not him with hornes, the case is altered. 


Just how, in the next place, does The Chaste Maid in Cheapside 
reflect this? As already indicated, the wife’s part is negligible but 
not out of harmony with the point made in the verses. In Act I, 
Scene 2, page 181,! we find her no martyr to her lot. Her husband 
says she 

longs 
For nothing but pickled cucumbers and his [Sir Walter’s] coming. 


Her greeting of Whorehound when he arrives, is 


Sweet Knight, 
Welcome! I’ve all my longings now in town’; 


In the case of Sir Walter a larger number of details are given 
which essentially agree with those concerning Harvey. In the 
excerpt which follows certain phrases which for graphic reasons 
are italicised are identical as to words used, or are very near the 
phrasing of the earlier work. 


The founders come to town.... 

I thank him, has maintained my house this ten years; 
Not only keeps my wife, but ’a keeps me 

And all my family; I’m at his table: 

He gets me all my children, and pays the nurse 
Monthly or weekly; puts me to nothing, rent, 

Nor church-duties, not so much as the scavenger*: 


Of course many realistic items are added in the dramatic account. 
Allwit, for example, is shown dressing up for the christening party 
for Whorehound’s newest child in that obliging person’s clothes.‘ 
Other points in which this Lothario ‘‘defrays every charge” come 


1 All page references are to the Mermaid edition of Middleton, Volume I, 
edited by Havelock Ellis. 
2 Page 186, same scene. 
* Page 182. 
4 Allwit. How does this suit fit me, Davy? 
Davy. Excellent neatly; 
My master’s things were ever fit for you, sir, 
E’en to a hair, you know. 
Allwit. Thou’st hit it right, Davy: 
We ever jumped in one this ten years, Davy; (II, 3, 202). 
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up on this same occasion. Noting the consumption of wine and 
comfits by the guests, the supposed host exclaims to himself:5 


Had this been all my cost now, I’d been beggared; 
These women have no consciences at sweetmeats. 


Meeting such costs would have broken his back: 


Mine had been all in fitters seven years since, 
But for this worthy knight, 
That with a prop upholds my wife and me.® 


As the healths go round, he comments 


Now the cups troll about 
To wet the gossips’ whistles; it pours down, i’ faith; 
They never think of payment..... 
It would kill me, an I paid for it.7— 


Inspecting the state of the furniture after the old wives’ departure 
he says, 


Fair needlework stools cost nothing with them, Davy. 


And Davy replies 
Nor you neither, i’faith.® 


Later in the play there is substantially the same account of the 
Allwit-Whorehound ménage as in Act I, Scene 2. This is when, in 
an attempt to foil Sir Walter’s purposed marriage, Allwit disguises 
himself as a country cousin and goes to Yellowhammer, father of 
the girl, to remonstrate against the match.’ The would-be bride- 
groom is, he informs him, an unsuitable person: 


an arrant whoremaster, 
Consumes his time and state—° 
Whom in my knowledge he hath kept this seven years; 


5 III, 2, page 211. 

6 III, 2, page 212. 

7 Tbid. 

8 Ibid., page 217. 

* IV, 1, page 233. 

10 There is a similar break in the old edition, says Havelock Ellis. This passage 
has evidently suffered some change here, or else has been hastily and carelessly 
written. If the former suggestion is correct, there might possibly be something 
in Mr. Fleay’s guess—A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama 1559-1642, 
II, 96—that “the Master of the Revels corrected this play before publication.” 
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Nay, coz, another man’s wife too. 

Yel. O, abominable! 

Allwit. Maintains the whole house, apparels the husband, 
Pays servants’ wages, not so much but—" 

Yel. Worse and worse; and doth the husband know this? 
Allwit. Knows? ay, and glad he may too, ’tis his living... . 
Yel. What an incomparable wittol’s this! 

Allwit. Tush, what cares he for that? believe me, coz, 

No more than I do.... 

All’s one to him; he feeds and takes his ease, 

Was ne’er the man that ever broke his sleep 

To get a child yet, by his own confession, 

And yet his wife has seven. 

Yel. What, by Sir Walter? 

Allwit. Sir Walter’s like to keep ’em and maintain ’em. 


The foregoing discussion has covered statements 1-3 as given 
above. How the}‘Harvy” of The Chaste Maid “beares the 
wrong” (statement 4) may be seen in his jealousy of the husband 
and in his final humiliation when repulsed with disdain by both the 
Allwits, and thrust from the door." Doubts and fears, the hus- 
band’s usual lot in these circumstances, are transferred to the 
lover,” and he “truly plays the husband.” 


Sir Wal. What entertainment has lain open here? 
No strangers in my absence? 
Ist Ser. Sure, sir, not any. 


If the story did hit actual persons, it may have seemed wise to omit any libelous 
portions. If another writer collaborated with Middleton, such a poor joining could 
easily come about in adjusting the separately written scenes. 

" Another break occurs in the old text, records Ellis. Here again the same 
factors operate as in the preceding case. Note also the discrepancy in time here in 
“kept this seven years,” as also on page 212 (III, 2), whereas on page 182 (I, 2) 
and page 202 (II, 3), the length of time of maintenance is ten years. Such confusion 
is common enough in plays of the period, of course, and whether this slip was due 
to collaboration, or to copyist, or to a revival “with additions” we cannot know 
until more objective data are at hand. 

In connection with the dating of the drama the reference to “ten years’ is 
suggestive. If the gossip had been public since 1602, the time intervening between 
its origin and the acting of The Chaste Maid in Cheapside at the Swan would be 
about that, for the critics place the period of production between 1611 and 1614. 
Add Allwit’s ten years to 1602 and we have 1612. It fits rather neatly, and until 
research in stage history turns up something conclusive one may speculate com- 
fortably unhampered by facts. 

2V, 1, page 245. 

3 T, 2, page 184. 
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Allwit. His jealousy begins; am not I happy now, 
That can laugh inward whilst his marrow melts? (Aside.) 
Sir Wal. How do you satisfy me? 

1st Ser. Good sir, be patient! 

Sir Wal. For two months’ absence I’ll be satisfied. 
Ist Ser. No living creature entered— 

Sir Wal. Entered? Come swear! 

Ist Ser. You will not hear me out, sir— 

Sir Wal. Yes, I’ll hear’t out, sir. 

Ist Ser. Sir, he can tell himself— 

Sir Wal. Heart, he can tell? 

Do you think I'll trust him? 


Believe him? Can the devil speak ill of darkness?— 
What can you say, sir? 

Allwit. Of my soul and conscience, sir, 

She’s a wife as honest of her body to me 

As any lord’s proud lady e’er can be! 

Sir Wal. Yet, by your leave, I heard you were once offering 
To go to bed to her. 

Allwit. No I protest, sir! 

Sir Wal. Heart, if you do, you shall take all! I’ll marry. 
Allwit. Q, I beseech you, sir! 


On the same theme compare Allwit in Act I, Scene 2, page 182-3." 
In all this detail there seems to be between poet and dramatist a 
marked similarity of flavor if not in actual ingredients. 

Looking at Campion’s account as summed on page two we see 
that his Barnzy puts on a bold form of denial of his domestic 
régime. In Middleton’s picture Allwit does also. Sir Walter has 


4 And where some merchants would in soul kiss hell 
To buy a paradise for their wives, and dye 
Their co nscience in the bloods of prodigal heirs 
To deck their night-piece, yet all this being done, 
Eaten with jealousy to the inmost bone—, 
As what affliction nature more constrains, 
Than feed the wife plump for another’s veins?-— 
These torments stand I freed of; I’m as clear 
From jealousy of a wife as from the charge: 
O two miraculous blessings! tis the knight 
Hath took that labor all out of my hands: 
I may sit still and play; he’s jealous for me, 
Watches her steps, sets spies; I live at ease, 
He hath both the cost and torment: when the string 
Of his heart frets, I feed, laugh, or sing, 
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come home to his house and yet before the servants the husband- 
but-in-name brazens out the assumption of his mastership.™ 


Allwit. Now sirs, Sir Walter’s come. 
Ist Servant. Is our master come? 
Allwit. Your master! what am I? 
1st Servant. Do you not know, sir? 
Allwit. Pray, am I not your master? 
1st Servant. O, you’re but 

Our mistress’s husband. 

Allwit. Ergo, knave, your master." 


His assurance is equally great when in turning Sir Walter over to 
the law he says to his very face: 


I tell you truly 
I thought y’ had been familiar with my wife once.”” 


In short, his attempt is to deceive the public:!® 


I see these things, but like a happy man, 
I pay for none at all; yet fools think’s mine; 
I have the name, and in his gold I shine. 


The second statement appropos of Barnzy, that he is no dupe, is 
obvious as applied to Middleton’s Allwit in the light of the previous 
discussion. The third, eagerness to keep his state unchanged, has 
its parallel in the incident'!® where Davy for reasons of his own in- 
forms his ostensible employer that his master Whorehound is 
“upon marriage.” The happy-to-be-wronged husband cries out, 


Marriage, Davy? 
Send me to hanging rather. 
Davy. I have stung him! (Aside.) 


6 T, 2, page 183. 

8 A slight similarity to Campion’s second and third lines is found here. The 
servants seeing Allwit take off his hat at Sir Walter’s approach comment on his 
condition. 

1st Ser. Now ’a stands bare as well as we; make the most of him, 
He’s but one peep above a serving-man, 
And so much his horns make him. 
The epigram reads: 
Yet the vulgar eu’rywhere salutes him 
With strange signes of hornes.... 

17'V, 1, page 245. 

18 Page 182. 

19 TIT, 2, page 218. 
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Allwit. When? Where? What is she, Davy? 


I have no time to stay, nor scarce can speak: 
I’ll stop those wheels, or all the works will. break. (Exit.) That 
by both writers the matter of praying for the duration of ignominy 
is spoken of is an interesting fact. Close indeed to 


Knows it? nay desires it, and by prayers 
Daily begs of heau’n that it for euer 
May stand firm for him. ... . 20 


is this from Allwit’s delighted welcome of the open-handed bene- 
factor. 

The founder’s come to town: I’m like a man 

Finding a table furnished to his hand, 

As mine is still to me, prays for the founder,—* 

Bless the right worshipful the good founder’s life! 


Just, also, as Barnzy should not be mocked since he has the more 
enviable réle, so Allwit lives up to his name and has the better 
of the case. Not only is he well housed, fed, warmed, but is more- 
over free from jealousy and care, enjoying 


The happiest state that ever man was born to!” 


In view of the points of resemblance between poem and play, in 
the essential facts, the characters, and even the phrasing, as we 
have seen, the question arises: was this epigram the inspiration 
for a portion of the plot of A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, or did the 
author of The Observations and Middleton both draw upon common 
material, a scandal of the day? I think that the epigram is the 
direct source of the Allwit-Whorehound episode of the play, 
whether the incident is original with Campion or not. It is reason- 
able enough to suppose that the poet-critic knew such a tale and 
used it,—indeed his editor, Percival Vivian, thinks he even referred 
to certain well-known individuals of the day,” but it was his formu- 
lation of the story rather than Dame Rumor’s that Middleton used. 
The Observations in the Art of English Poesie was published in 1602, 


20 Campion, lines 8, 9, and 10. 

"17, 2, page 182. The italics are mine. 

2 |, 2, page 182. 

%3 Campion’s Works, Clarendon Press. Oxford, 1909, page 360: “In spite of 
Campion’s disclaimer of any personal point in these lines, they certainly seem to 
refer to Barnabe Barnes and Gabriel Harvey.” 
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and the earliest date suggested by the critics for A Chaste Maid is 
1611.% Now, a local scandal would be changed in details, or for- 
gotten in seven or ten years. Is it not likely, therefore, that the 
dramatist chanced in his reading upon Campion’s verses, and with 
his keen eye for a telling situation saw in a flash that the poem 
deserved a larger stage for its daring and unexpected plot? 


ELISABETH LEE BUCKINGHAM 
Stanford University 


* F, G. Fleay gives 1612, Biographical Chronicle, II, page 96. Professor A. H. 
Thorndike, Shakespeare's Theater, page 50, says “about 1611-1614.” 

















XLV 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE 


N AN article entitled “A Webster-Middleton Play: Anything 

for a Quiet Life’ Mr. Sykes asserts “That this play is partly 
Middleton’s there is no reason to doubt, but most of it is Web- 
ster’s.”? The purpose of the present paper is to show that Mr. 
Sykes has greatly overstated the case for Webster. Whether 
Webster or Shirley® be regarded as the collaborator or reviser, the 
work of Thomas Middleton-is recognizable to such a considerable 
extent that the principal share in writing this play may hardly be 
ascribed to another. Surely there is an important difference be- 
tween the work of the dramatist who organizes the plot and 
sketches the characters, and the contribution of another who by 
means of dialogue more closely individualizes the characters. 
Such seems to be the differentiation between the shares of Middle- 
ton and Webster in writing this play. 

That the earliest print of the play bears Middleton’s name on the 
title page‘ should make us wary about transferring to another 
dramatist at least the major share in its composition until clear 
evidence has been presented. When Anything for a Quiet Life 
appeared in print Middleton had been dead thirty-five years and 
his vogue and influence, as appears from Genest’s indispensable 


1H. Dugdale Sykes, Notes and Queries, Twelfth Series, UX (1921), London’ 
pp. 181 ff, 220 ff, 225 ff. The article is reprinted in Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama, 
Oxford, 1924, pp. 159-172. For convenience I shall refer to the pagination of the 
second printing of Mr. Sykes’ article. 

2 Op. cit., p. 159. 

*“The characterization of Lady Cressingham is drawn very much in the 
manner of Shirley, who delighted to ridicule the whims and extravagances of high- 
bred ladies. Perhaps Middleton left the play unfinished and Shirley completed it.’’ 
A. H. Bullen, “Introduction,” The Works of Thomas Middleton, London, 1885-86, 
suggests the partnership of Shirley in this play (Anything for a Quiet Life),” ‘Intro- 
duction,” The Best Plays of Thomas Middleton, Mermaid Edition, edited by H. Ellis, 
London, 1887, p. xviii. On the other hand, another investigator has observed 
differences in the characterization of women and their importance to the plots in 
the plays by Middleton and those by Webster. See G. Bradford, ““The Women of 
Middleton and Webster,” Sewanee Review, XXIX (1921), pp. 14-29. 

‘ The title page, as reprinted by A. H. Bullen, Op. cit., vol. V, p. 239, reads 
as follows: Anything for a Quiet Life. A Comedy, Formerly Acted at Black-Fryers, 
by His late Majesties Servants. Never before Printed. Written by Tho. Middleton, 
Gent. London: Printed by Tho. Johnson for Francis Kirkman and Henry March, 
and are to be sold at the Princess Arms in Chancery Lane. 1662. 4to. 
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notes,5 was at that time very inconsiderable® far less at all events 
than that of John Webster, whose influence upon the dramatists 
of the Restoration has been definitely demonstrated.’? The appear- 
ance of Middleton’s name on the title-page seems, then, to imply 
the existence at that time of an established tradition of his author- 
ship. 

As evidence to substantiate his theory that the principal share 
in the writing of Anything for a Quiet Life belongs to John Webster,® 
Mr. Sykes presents twenty short passages in this play for which 
verbal borrowings and parallel passages are cited, not only in 
Webster’s plays but in Sidney’s Arcadia and in Overbury’s 
Characters. The possibility that the borrower was Middleton 
Mr. Sykes dismisses with the observation that ‘Middleton was 
not in the habit of borrowing phrases from the Arcadia or from 
the works of his friends.”® As a matter of fact, however, A. H. 
Bullen in his edition of Middleton’s works, cites numerous 
references to the works of Middleton’s contemporaries, and also, 
in editing Anything for a Quiet Life, notes one of the closest 
parallels to Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, III, v.° In particular 
Mr. Sykes observes that “the chief characters, Sir Francis and 
Lady Cressingham, Lord Beaufort, Knavesby and his wife’ 
are Webster’s, and that “the subsidiary action involving George 
Cressingham, Franklin junior, Water-Camlet, his wife and 
apprentices, and Sweetball, the barber-surgeon’”" are Middleton’s. 


5 J. Genest, Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 
1830, Bath, 1832, 10 vols. 

* Betterton, of course, played the réle of De Flores in The Changeling with great 
success (Jbid., I, 31; II, 458), but as The Changeling was written in collaboration 
with William Rowley, Rowley rather than Middleton may have been responsible 
for the elements in this play that appealed to the taste of the Restoration audiences. 
(See, P. G. Wiggin, An Inquiry into the Authorship of the Middleton-Rowley Plays, 
Boston, 1897, pp. 49-50.) Other plays referred to by Genest are: The Widow 
(Op. cit., I, 340), A Trick to Catch the Old One (Ibid., 1, 62), The Witch (Ibid., I, 
141-2), No Wit No Help like a Woman’s (Ibid., 1, 212-3), A Mad World My Masters 
(Ibid., IV, 95-6), The Mayor of Quinborough (Ibid., IV, 113-4), and The Roaring 
Girl (Ibid., IV, 176). 

7 A. Nicoll, Restoration Drama (1660-1700), Cambridge, 1923, pp. 84, 111, 120, 
134, 138, 144, 150, 152. 

8 Mr. Sykes declares that “To me the evidence of Webster’s authorship is con- 
clusive,” Op. cit., p. 159. 

9 Op. cit., p. 168. 

10 Bullen, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 304. 

1 Op. cit., p. 159. 
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That is, according to Mr. Sykes, ‘‘Webster wrote practically the 
whole of Act I, Act IT, sc. i, Act ITI, sc. i, Act IV, sc. i, the dialogue 
between Knavesby and his wife at the beginning of Act IV, 
sc. ii, Act V. sc. i and ii, and collaborated with Middleton in 
the final scene, V, iii.’"* Inasmuch as Middleton’s work in the 
is unquestioned, I shall omit references to these scenes in order 
to simplify the presentation of the evidence. Nevertheless, the 
occurrence of Middleton’s distinctive style in these scenes, must 
be borne in mind. In view of the fact that the characteristic 
qualities of Middleton’s work in these undisputed portions of 
the play are found also in the scenes ascribed by Mr. Sykes to 
Webster, I cannot agree that “Until the final scene is reached 
the shares of the two authors are quite distinct.’ Such a state- 
ment explains neither the manifestations of Middleton’s dramatic 
method nor the verbal borrowings from Middleton’s plays to be 
observed in these passages ascribed to Webster. 

Let us now examine the particular scenes given to John Webster. 
In Act I, i, occur several unmistakable characteristics of Middle- 
ton’s recognized work. Bear in mind that Middleton has distin- 
guished himself in this particular genre, the comedy of London 
life, to such a degree as to be called, ‘‘the most veritable realist 
of his age.’"* In the Webster canon, moreover, I find no play en- 
tirely by Webster located in London;® nor, for that matter, 
do I find a play by Webster suffused with the hardly mistakable 
spirit of rampant boisterousness such as dominates Middleton’s 
comedies of London life. In lines 53-54, occur not merely a 
reference to Cheapside,—which Middleton used as the specific 
locale of A Chaste Maid in Cheapside,—but a reference to a 
conduit, the “Standard,” which is also mentioned in Middleton’s 
comedy of London life, Michaelmas Term.“ In line 150, a 
reference to a Black Book becomes significant, when one re- 
calls that Middleton himself wrote a Black Book." In line 222, 
mention is made of Michaelmas Term, that particular period 
represented by Middleton as the most auspicious for the cozenry 


13 Tid. 

3 Op. cit., p. 159. 

4 F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, Boston, 1908, I, 587. 

% W. Hazlitt, The Dramatic Works of John Webster, London, 1857, 4 vols. 
8 Op. cit., II, i, 1. 109. 

17 Bullen, op. cit., Vol. VIII, pp. 4-15. 
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of country gulls by shopkeepers and by gamesters in his play, 
Michaelmas Term.'* The determination of George Cressingham 
to live by his wits recalls the same motive for the machinations 
of Witgood,’® Follywit,2?® Touchwood Sr.,”4 Gerardine,” Easy,” 
and Fitsgrave.* Although such short ‘“‘character sketches’’ as 
those, for example, in lines 209-214 and 216-232, are, of course, 
not peculiar to Middleton’s method, their occurrence here is in 
accord with Middleton’s haste to individualize his dramatis per- 
sonae. Another dramatic element which deserves particular 
attention is the use of satire. In the first act of Anything for a 
Quiet Life, which Mr. Sykes gives almost entirely to Webster, 
occur three delightful bits of satire executed in the best Middle- 
tonian manner: (1) satire upon gallants in lines 252-7;? (2) satire 
upon students of Cambridge University in lines 261—7;78 and (3) 
satire upon lawyers in lines 271—282.9 

From the entrance of Lady Cressingham at line 291, until the 
close of the act (1. 379), the work may not be Middleton’s, but here 
strangely enough Mr. Sykes adduces no evidence of Webster’s 
hand. If, however, Middleton’s method be recognizable through- 
out Act I, as the evidence seems to indicate, why should the act 
be given to Webster? 


18 In Michaelmas Term, Quomodo, a draper, assisted by his apprentices, False- 
light and Shortyard, tries to cheat Easy, a country gull; in Anything for a Quiet 
Life, Water-Camlet, a mercer, assisted by his two apprentices, George and Ralph, 
tries to cheat George Cressingham. Moreover, the treatment of the wives of 
these shopkeepers in the two plays is very similar. 

19 4 Trick to Catch the Old One. 

20 4 Mad World My Masters. 

21 4 Chaste Maid in Cheapside. 

2 The Family of Love. 

%3 Michaelmas Term. 

* Your Five Gallants. 

% W. D. Dunkel, The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middleton in His Comedies 
of London Life, Chicago, 1925. In my study no evidence from Anything for a Quiet 
Life is used. See p. 55. 

% Ibid., pp. 87-90. 

27 Cf. A Trick to Catch the Old One, I, iv, 63 ff; Your Five Gallants, throughout, 
but particularly I, iii, 21-46; V, ii, 40-46; The Family of Love, I, i, 4-8; I, iii, 21-46 
II, i, 15 ff; II, iv, v, vi. 

28 Cf. A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, I, i, 52-97; III, ii; IV, i, 1-21, 100 ff; V, i 
82 ff. 

29 Cf. Michaelmas Term, I, i, 27-33; A Trick to Catch the Old One (Dampit), 
I, iv; III, iv; IV, v; A Mad World My Masters, III, iii, 148; The Family of Love, 
V, iii, 1-29; and The Phoenix, I, iv; I, iii. 
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In Act II, sc. i, the opening line presents very significant evi- 
dence of Middleton’s work: Knavesby asks his wife, “Have you 
drunk the eggs and muscadine I sent you?” In Middleton’s 
The Family of Love, occurs a line with verbal similarity, “I think 
thou manuredest thy chin with the droppings of eggs and musca- 
dine before it bristled.’*® But more significant than this verbal 
similarity is the likeness in spirit between the Knavesby con- 
tention* and the quarrel between Lord and Lady Kix in A Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside.” Against the case for Middleton, Mr. Sykes 
offers a parallel between a ‘‘wretched quibble” from the dialogue 
between the Knavesbys and an instance of the same device found 
in Webster’s Fair Maid of the Inn.* Although I do not claim the 
“wretched quibble” as peculiar to Middleton’s methods,—it is a 
familiar device among the Elizabethan dramatists,—I may cite 
one of many such quibbles from The Family of Love, ILI, iii, 
87-106. It is not, however, my intention to disparage entirely Mr. 
Sykes’s evidence, for in line 50, occurs the very striking phrase, 
“sweet breathed monkey”’ which is also found in Webster’s The 
Devil’s Law Case.** But since the phrase may have been taken from 
Sidney’s Arcadia, Bk. III, as Mr. Sykes points out, this evidence 
is hardly sufficient in itself to give the scene to Webster. In this 
scene, furthermore, the satire upon the Puritans,—frequent in 
Middleton’s comedies of London life,**—becomes of peculiar 
significance as the reference in line 100, is directly to the ‘“‘Famil- 
ists,”—a sect which Middleton severely satirizes in The Family 
of Love. With the exception, therefore, of the single phrase, 
“sweet breathed monkey,’’—which Middleton might have bor- 
rowed from Sidney,—the evidence seems to indicate that Webster 
had no part in writing II, i. In the three remaining scenes of the 
act, Mr. Sykes finds, “‘no vestige of Webster’s style.’’’? 

In Act III, sc. i, with the resumption of the Knavesby-Lord 
Beaufort intrigue,—for which in the analysis of Act II, i, evidence 


30 Op. cit., V, i, !1. 17-19. 

31 Cf. Anything for a Quiet Life, II, i, and A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, III, iii. 

32 TIT, iii, 48 ff. 

3 Op. cit., p. 165. 

4 Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

% See The Family of Love throughout, but particularly, I, iii, 101-113; IIT, iii, 
100-132; IV, i, 81-83; A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, I, i, 109-110; II, iii, 13 ff, iv; 
III, i, ii, iii; Your Five Gallants, I, i, 253; A Mad World My Masters, I, ii, 73. 

37 Ob. cit., p. 166. 
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has been presented in this study,— Mr. Sykes to support his theory 
that Webster wrote this scene introduces one passage of four 
lines from A Cure for a Cuckold* Since Webster presumably 
wrote A Cure for a Cuckold in collaboration with Rowley, the 
evidence is hardly convincing. 

In Act IV, sc. i, Mr. Sykes finds rather conclusive evidence 
for the work of Webster, though in calling attention to the in- 
teresting parallel in The Duchess of Malfi, III, v, he failed to note 
that this passage had been cited by Bullen in his edition of Any- 
thing for a Quiet Life® In a footnote Bullen gives credit to Dyce,*® 
for noting that the expression may be traced to Sir Philip Sidney. 

Act IV, sc. ii, returns to the Knavesby intrigue, which Mr. Sykes 
assumes without evidence to have been written by Webster. In 
view of his belief concerning the authorship of Act II, i, and Act 
III, i, he may have deemed no evidence necessary. Inasmuch, 
however, as somewhat definite evidences of Middleton’s hand 
appear in Act II, i, and Act III, i, and as this scene, Act IV, ii 
is in the same manner, the writing of the scene may hardly be 
assigned to Webster without further reason. 

Of Act V, sc. i, Mr. Sykes remarks: “This is wholly Webster’s.’’# 
But this scene contains several technical devices which seem too 
much like Middleton’s hurried work as he approaches the dé- 
nouement to be dismissed without consideration. For example, 
the mourning of Franklin Sr. for his supposedly dead son, who 
stands before him in disguise, is a device used by Middleton in 
Michaelmas Term and in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside* In 
Michaelmas Term, for example, as in Anything for a Quiet Life, 
not only does the person reported as dead appear to his relatives 
in disguise, but dramatic irony dominates the scene.“ Another 
device used frequently by Middleton“ is the reading aloud of 
various items for comic effect as in lines 99-112. And finally, 
the invitation of Lord Beaufort to all the other guests to dinner® 
is reminiscent of the endings of Michaelmas Term, A Trick to 


38 Op. cit., pp. 166-7. 

% Bullen, of. cit., Vol. V, p. 304. 

«© A. Dyce, The Works of Thomas Middleton, London, 1840, 4 vols. 
4 Op. cit., p. 169. 

® Dunkel, op. cit., pp. 24-26. 

8 IV, iv, 1-15. 

“ Dunkel, op. cit., pp. 69-71. 

* LI. 382-7. 
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Catch the Old One, A Mad World My Masters, Your Five Gallants, 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, and The Family of Love. 

Since, from the evidence examined, the hand of Middleton is 
apparent in all the scenes except IV, i, ascribed by Mr. Sykes to 
Webster, it is fair to conclude that Anything for a Quiet Life is a 
typical comedy of London life by Thomas Middleton, but probably 
revised by John Webster. Let me repeat that there is a significant 
difference between the work of the dramatist who organizes the 
plot and sketches the characters, and the contribution of another 
who by means of dialogue more closely individualizes the charac- 
ters, for even those scenes which show traces of Webster’s hand 
are typically Middletonian in dramatic structure; moreover, the 
particular lines, reminiscent of Webster’s work, do not change the 
plot structure, but do affect certain characters, chief among whom 
is Lady Cressingham. Webster may have taken the play written 
by Middleton and revised it; or, on the other hand, Webster may 
have suggested lines and may even have written portions of scenes 
in the original play. 

In conclusion, Anything for a Quiet Life, even though ascribed to 
Thomas Middleton thirty-five years after his death, is a play in 
many scenes of which Middleton’s work has not been questioned. 
Even in the scenes ascribed to John Webster we find not only ex- 
amples of Middleton’s dramatic method but also verbal borrowings 
from Middleton’s comedies of London life. Although Webster may 
have revised a few characterizations, the share of the collaborator 
or reviser, as the case may be, is too slight to give warrant for 
rejecting Anything for a Quiet Life from the Middleton canon.* 


W. D. DunKEL 
University of Rochester. 


# Mr. F. L. Lucas, the most recent editor of the Works of Webster (Lond., 1927) 
includes the text of Anything for a Quiet Life. In his discussion of the question of its 
authorship he restates the theory put forward by Mr. Sykes, and adds: “I have 
nothing to subtract from his conclusions and only a couple of dozen new parallel 
passages to add to his evidence for Webster’s share” (IV, 66). The additional evi- 
dence does not, I believe, affect any point made in the present paper. 














XLVI 
THOMAS RANDOLPH AND THE DRINKING ACADEMY 


HE purpose of the present paper is to demonstrate on the basis 

of internal evidence that the anonymous play, The Drinking 
Academy, or the Cheaters’ Holiday, which was recently printed for 
the first time," is in all probability the work of Thomas Randolph. 
As has long been known, much genuine material was omitted by 
Randolph’s literary executors in the first and subsequent editions? 
of his collected works. At least one lost play is known to us by 
title, and modern scholars—Hazlitt, Parry, and more recently 
Professor Moore Smith*—have had notable success in recovering 
authentic poems and fragments from Randolph’s pen. Under 
these circumstances there is nothing essentially unreasonable in 
propusing, even at this late date, to claim for Randolph a play 
whose authorship has hitherto been wholly unknown. 

It is to be noted, first, that certain situations and characters in 
The Drinking Academy bear such marked resemblance to those in 
Randolph’s Aristippus and The Jealous Lovers that they compel us 
to suppose either common authorship or extremely servile borrow- 
ing. For example, the conception of a school for the instruction 
of young gentlemen in the fashionable vices, though not so fully 
developed in The Drinking Academy as the title would imply, 
seems to have been a particular favorite with Randolph. His 
Aristippus could with equal fitness have been called The Drinking 
Academy, and the opening scenes of The Jealous Lovers deal 
largely with a young prodigal who is learning, under the guidance 
of his tutor, how to “spend and buy his pleasures.’”’ Compare also 
The Muses’ Looking Glass (III, i): 


Ban. O, I have thought on’t: I will straightway build 
A free school here in London; a free school 
For the education of young gentlemen, 


1 Ed. Hyder E. Rollins, PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 837-871, from the anonymous 
MS formerly in the possession of the late Mr. W. A. White, now in the Huntington 
Library. 

2 1638, 1640, 1643, 1652, 1664, 1668 (twice)—J. J. Parry, The Poems and 
Amynias of Thomas Randolph, 1917, pp. 39-40. 

*“On June 29, 1660, ‘The Prodigall Scholar, a Comedy by Tho. Randall’ was 
registered with the Stationers’ Company by Humphrey Moseley, but nothing 
further is known of it.” /bib., p. 42. 

* Palastra, 148. Cf. also Thomas Randolph, 1927, Prof. Moore Smith’s admirable 
Warton Lecture before the British Academy. 
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To study how to drink and take tobacco; 
To swear, to roar, to dice, to drab, to quarrel.’ 


In The Drinking Academy (I, ii and iii) the wealthy dotard Worldly 
is the gleeful spectator of his son Knowlittle’s progress in vice under 
the instruction of the tutor, Cavaliero Whiffe. This situation is de- 
veloped in precisely the same manner in The Jealous Lovers, where, 
however, the names are changed to Simo, Asotus, and Ballio. 
In both plays the course of study consists of gaming, drinking, 
quarreling, and similar accomplishments, the distinctive feature 
in each case being the father’s approval of the son’s extravagance. 
The same “humour’’ is touched upon also in The Muses’ Looking 
Glass: 
a niggard churl 

Hoarding up dicing-moneys for his son.* 

’Slid, father, I shall never live to spend 

That you have got already.’ 


Finally the practice wooing in The Drinking Academy (III, i) 
furnishes the basis for the two real wooings in The Jealous Lovers 
(I, viii and ITI, vi). 

As regards the similarities in characterization, the correspon- 
dance between Worldly, Knowlittle, and Cavaliero Whiffe of The 
Drinking Academy and Simo, Asotus, and Ballio of The Jealous 
Lovers has already been pointed out. In addition, the servant 
Simple, who in The Drinking Academy (I, i) is learning the “‘gentile 
quality” of “this tobaccho,” is clearly the prototype of the scholar 
Simplicius in Aristippus; while Cavaliero Whiffe, described in the 
list of characters as the “master of the drinking Academy,” 
appears throughout the play as Knowlittle’s tutor, and thus 
corresponds both to Ballio of The Jealous Lovers and to the 
jovial philosopher Aristippus. 

Still more arresting are the verbal parallels between The Drink- 
ing Academy and Randolph’s work, especially The Jealous Lovers. 
The most significant are here listed. 

The Drinking Academy (List of Characters, 5~6)*: 
The Persons. 

Worldly an old doting vser 

Knowlittle his prodigall sone 

* Randolph’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, 1875, I, 219. 

® Tbid., I, 189. 

7 Ibid., I, 210. 

§ Line numbers refer to Prof. Rollins’ ed. 
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The Jealous Lovers (I, 68)*: 
Dramatis personae 
Srmo, an old doating father 
Asorvs, his prodigal son 


The Drinking Academy (Prologue, 5): 
Melpomine hath taken cold of late. 
The Jealous Lovers (I, 114): 
Ha! has Melpomene ta’en cold of late. 
The Drinking Academy (Prologue, 9): 
the thrice three learned sisters 
The Jealous Lovers (I, 115): 
the thrice-three sisters 
The Conceited Peddler (1, 37): 
the thrice-three sisters. 


The Drinking Academy (Prologue, 9-11): 
(so that he can neuer hope againe to mount Pegasus and make him 
curuet Caprials of nonsence) 
To Master James Shirley on his Grateful Servant (11, 648): 
Thy Pegasus, in his admir’d career, 
Curvets no capreoles of nonsense here. 


The Drinking Academy (42-43): 

Harmus and Pactolus rowle ther golden wandes into thy cofers 
Poems (II, 524): 

Into my chest the yellow Tagus flows, 

While my plate-fleet in bright Pactolus rows.” 


The Drinking Academy (44-45): 

her welthy bosome stor’d with riches may out ere both the Indies. 
Poems (II, 539): 

As if both the Indies did supply his store. 
Poems, Oxford, 1668, p. 1: 

Should both the Jndies spread their laps to me.” 


The Drinking Academy (56-57): 

Kno. Come tutor left vs haue repetitions in our drinking lesson. 
Aristippus (I, 24): 

Sim. But what shall we have for repetitions now? 


* Unless otherwise noted, volume and page numbers refer to Hazlitt’s ed. 

10 Hermus, the suggestion of F. P. Magoun, Jr., for Harmus, PMLA, XLII 
(1927), 679ff., is supported by the fact that Randolph mentions Pactolus 
in juxtaposition with another river (Tagus), I, 367, and II, 524, 538, 539, 571, and 
630. 
11 Hazlitt (II, 519) has Jadies in this line instead of Indies as in the early 
editions. 
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The Drinking Academy (119-121): 
thy father hath made his will indeade and his will is to raine downe 
showers of gold on thee my boy. take this and this. my whole estate 
is thine. 
The Jealous Lovers (1, 69): 
Each piece I finger makes me start, and cry, 
This—this—and this—and this—is for Asotus. 
Aso. Take this, and this, and this, and this again: 
(I, 72): 
And take it, boy—and this—and this, beside. 


The Drinking Academy (123-127): 
Kno: What? no thing else but plane kisse as I am gentle man father 
thou wants manners. hads thou my breding thou woldst haue first 
taken me by the snowy [rist] hand then gazing on my rubie nose (eyes 
I wold say) in flowery language haue desier to tast the nectar of my 
[ruby] azure lippe. O the want of a tutor! 

The Jealous Lovers (I, 73): 
Sim. Come hither, dear; come, let me kiss my son. 
Aso. There’s a sweet kiss indeed! this ’tis to want 
A tutor. Had you had my education, 
You would have ta’en me by the lily hand, 
Then gaz’d a while upon my flaming eyes, 
As wondering at the lustre of their orbs; 
Then humbly begg’d in language strow’d with flowers, 
To taste the cherries of my ruby lip— 


The Drinking Academy (130-133): 
do you thinke Ile alow tow spenders in the same house? go get you home 
you haue got enuffe in getting me. go brode ouer your mouldy bags 
and hark more mony. 
The Jealous Lovers (1, 126): 
Aso. No, I will not have 
Two spenders in a house. .... 
....Go, you have done your share 
In getting me..... 
Lie with your musty bags, and get more gold. 


The Drinking Academy (135-138): 
the only care wch hath fild thy fathers head with so many siluer hairs 
hath bin least thou shold not fiend ways to spend what I haue all ready 
got. 

The Jealous Lovers (1, 70): 
Sim. When I see this, I cannot choose but fear 
Thou canst not find out ways enou’ to spend it. 
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The Drinking Academy (140-141): 
My coffers are so cramb’d with gold the very ground bends to hould 
them. 

The Jealous Lovers (I, 70): 
How large my coffers, yet how cramm’d with wealth. 


The Drinking Academy (144): 

condem 2 bags of a 1000 pounds a peace 
The Jealous Lovers (I, 114): 

Ballio, condemn a bag. 


The Drinking Academy (153-158): 
Whif: Sir y® se the effects of my skil that in a moments space was able 
by my chimistrie to extract so compleat a gentleman out (as I may say 
almost) of a dung hill. he is now the Phenix of the age who was latly 
alumpe of Pesantry the gallants adore him and happy is he who can 
pay homage to his potent toe. 
The Jealous Lovers (I, 73): 
the study I have ta’en 
In moral alchemy, to extract a gentleman 
Almost out of a dunghill. Still do I see 
So much of peasant in you? 
(I, 114): 
Who dares offend thee, lord of fortitude, 
And not pay homage to thy potent toe. 


The Drinking Academy (160-161): 
I must acknowledg my sone is happy only in a tutor 
The Jealous Lovers (1, 137): 
He is rich 
In nothing but a tutor. 


The Drinking Academy (260-261): 

by a mettaphor I am a fouler and my game is gold finches 
Hey for Honesty (11, 479): 

Flying is running away by a metaphor.” 


The Drinking Academy (312-313): 
Kno: Noe, no. what a blockhead is my father he dus not vnderstand 
Poetry! 

(324-328): 
O let me coole it on that bed of violets wch couers your azure lip. let 
it fiend shelter amoung thos blushing roses your ruby noses discouers 
or in the Elizian valies of your goosbery cheakes for euer fix its habita- 
tion. 


12 In the conversation between Mercurius and Carion (II, 477-479), this jest 
is elaborated at great length. 
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The Jealous Lovers (I, 82): 
Aso. ’Tis no matter. 
The silly damsel understands no poetry. [Aside ] 


Deign me thy lip, as blue as azure bright. 

Bal. As red as ruby bright. 

Aso. What’s that to the purpose? 
Is not azure blue as good as ruby red? 


The Drinking Academy (314): 

Whif: Good sir be silent you hender him in his lesson. 
Aristippus (I, 16): 

2d Schol. You interrupt him, sir, too much in his lecture. 


The Drinking Academy (338-341): 
Kno: Content. Maddam honoure me with your lilly hand... . permit 
me to trvge the path your feete makes flowery with ther scared tuch. 
The Jealous Lovers (1, 73): 
You would have ta’en me by the lily hand, 


Then humbly begg’d in language strow’d with flowers. 

The Drinking Academy (345+347): . 
can thos two radiant stars your eyes wch giues a better day then 
Phoebus to the world be so blind as not to se the beuty of the orbe 
they shine in. 

The Jealous Lovers (1, 73): 
Then gaz’d a while upon my flaming eyes, 
As wondering at the lustre of their orbs.” 


The Drinking Academy (355-358): 
Worl: How! a groue of gould in my heire? O wrech wrech that I was 
for sauing the expences of looking glace shold be thus ignorant of such 
a treasure. 
The Jealous Lovers (I, 123): 
Simo. That I should have so ravishing a face, 
And never know it! Miser that I was! 
I will go home and buy a looking-glass, 
To be acquainted with my parts hereafter. 


The Drinking Academy (363): 
How the rogue abuses him with his grecy fists. 
The Jealous Lovers (1, 124): 
The rogue abuses him 
With his greasy fists. 


8 For a discussion of Randolph's characteristic use of the words orb and shoot 
(Drinking Academy, 305 and 549), see Moore Smith, Rev. of Eng. Studies, I 
(1925), 320-3. 
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The Drinking Academy (364-368): 
O what oders exhale your fragrant breath! 
.... the ambrosian diet of the Gods that maks you breath so sweet an 
odor 
The Jealous Lovers (1, 123): 
Good sir, another kiss. You have a breath 
Compos’d of odours. 


The Drinking Academy (531-533): 
if I thriue in my suet to my 
lady Pecunia (as I hope I shall) by this light Ie sheabt ye all in satten. 
(576-577): 
for this Ile sheath thee on our marige day in scarlet. 
The Jealous Lovers (I, 114): 
See ’em both arm’d in scarlet cap-a-pie. 
(I, 115): 
For this I’ll sheathe thee in a new serge scabbard. 
The Drinking Academy (662-663) : 
it is a pretty natural vizard you haue on. 
The Muses’ Looking Glass (1, 184): 
We want you to play Mephistopheles. 
A pretty natural vizard! 
The Drinking Academy (903), concludes with the fragment: Valeat res 
ludicra. The same quotation appears in The Jealous Lovers, on the title- 


page of the early editions: 
valeat res ludicra, si me 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit optimum.“ 


In view of the striking similarity of the passages quoted above, 
it is plain that Randolph either wrote The Drinking Academy, 
or stole from it with remarkable persistance. Like his con- 
temporaries, it is true, Randolph was accustomed to plunder when- 
ever and wherever he chose. The Jealous Lovers (IV, iii), for 
example, is based upon Hamlet (V,i) ; Aristippus contains several lines 
(I, 21) taken over almost verbatim from the Prologue to The 
Canterbury Tales; and elsewhere Randolph makes free use of 
Ben Jonson.’ But in the case of The Drinking Academy, the 


14 Horace, Epistles, IT, i, 180. 

% Prof. Rollins has kindly called my attention to the following instances in 
The Drinking Academy itself of borrowing from Jonson. The ballad sung by 
Bidstand (III, ii) appears also in Jonson’s Masque of Augurs (1622), where it con- 
sists of ten stanzas. Bidstand sings 1-5 and 8. The name Bidstand itself occurs in 
Everyman out of his Humour (IV, iv), as does also the name Whiffe (II, ii). The 
Latin line “Et rauco strepuerunt cornua cantu” (I, iii) is apparently taken from 
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borrowings are too numerous and too widely scattered through- 
out Randolph’s poems and plays to support the hypothesis of theft. 
It should be observed, also, that the parallels cited above by no 
means exhaust the verbal similarities between The Drinking 
Academy and Randolph’s work. Characteristic Randolphian turns 
of phrase and methods of thought appear on every page, so that 
without further evidence the style of the play alone would be a 
clear indication of Randolph’s authorship. Matters of style, 
of course, are subject to differences of opinion, and cannot well be 
assembled and categorically presented. Nevertheless such ex- 
pressions as “‘his pocket is pick’d ha ha he!’’ (477) “my young mas- 
ter Knowlittle hath past his accidence of drinking and is now in 
his quarreling grammar whilst I like a blocke head stay yet in the 
A B C of tobaco.” (28-31) ; “What a thimble full? tis a drought for 
a flie. giue me the whole pot. a bucket is not enuffe to quench my 
thirst.” (100-101); the whole of Simple’s long monologue (II, i)— 
these, with many other passages which might be quoted, un- 
mistakably suggest Randolph’s characteristic high-spirited style. 
To my mind, therefore, it seems almost certain that The Drinking 
Academy and the plays of Randolph are the work of one and 
the same author, and that Randolph was borrowing, not from a 
predecessor, but from himself.'® 

The handwriting of the manuscript, assumed by Prof. Rollins 
to be the playwright’s, resembles neither Randolph’s signature,!” 
nor the manuscript of the Praeludium,'* which, it has been sugges- 
ted, may be in Randolph’s autograph.!® The numerous corrections 





Epicoene (IV, i); and finally the plot of Act V was suggested by Act IV, Scene i, 
of The Staple of News, 1626, modern reckoning, where Pecunia complains of her 
ill-treatment at the hands of the elder Pennyboy. 

16 Tt was by no means uncommon, as a matter of fact, for Randolph to make 
use more than once of a particularly happy phrase or line. Cf. Moore Smith, op. 
cit., I, 309-10, and the following: 

The Muses’ Looking Glass (1, 258): 

I have such strange varieties of colours, 
Such shifts of shapes, blue Proteus sure begot me 
On a cameleon. 
The Jealous Lovers (1, 162): 
I do not think but Proteus, sir, begot you 
On a chameleon. 

17 Two of Randolph’s signatures are reproduced in facsimile beneath the por- 
trait, Hazlitt’s ed., 1875, vol. I. 

18 Addit. MS. 37,425. 

19 W. W. Greg, quoted by Moore Smith, of. cit., I, 320. 
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and erasures, however, which seem to indicate the hand of the 
playwright, can be accounted for on other grounds. For example, 
the manuscript which has come down to us may have been the 
copy of a friend, or actor (if the play was produced), corrected 
either from the author’s revised version, or at the verbal direction 
of the author during production. Such an hypothesis is supported 
by the character of the emendations, which seem to have been 
added at a later date, and are in most cases interlinear. In five 
instances,?° furthermore, the speaker was at first incorrectly 
designated by the scribe, and the correct designation superim- 
posed later, a type of error certain to have been detected if the 
play was acted, as well as more likely to have been made by a 
copyist than by the author himself. Thus, while the nature of the 
alterations indicates that they proceeded from the intelligence of 
the playwright, the evidence is inconclusive that they are recorded 
in his own handwriting. 

In any case, the date must be advanced to 1626, or later, on 
account of the indebtedness of Act V to Jonson’s Staple of News.*! 
Randolph had entered Trinity College, Cambridge, on July 8, 
1625,” and if he wrote The Drinking Academy soon afterwards, 
we have, possibly, his earliest essay in dramatic composition, 
as well as visible proof that he lost no time in entering that “‘arena 
in which a brilliant student could show his wit and humour and 
literary skill—College Plays.’** Of course, it is impossible to 
determine whether or not the play was ever acted, but, as Prof. 
Rollins points out, it is peculiarly appropriate, by its brevity and 
its compact cast of eight male characters, for ‘“‘school-boys or 
home-talent.” No great effort of the imagination, certainly, is 
needed to picture the young dramatist’s fellow-students applauding 
his playlet at some Christmas or Shrovetide entertainment. 

The possibility of identifying The Drinking Academy with 
Randolph’s lost play The Prodigall Scholar™ is suggested by the 
prominence in the plot of Knowlittle, the “‘prodigall sone” of 
Worldly. The latter title, even if not so vivid, would be as ap- 


2° Lines 165, 342, 525, 598, 849. 
21 See above, footnote 15. 
2 Moore Smith, Thomas Randolph, 1927, p. 8. 


% Ibid., p. 11. 
% See above, footnote 3. M. W. Black, Richard Brathwait: An Account of His 


Life and Works, 1928, p. 83, suggests that The Prodigall Scholar may have been a 
translation of Cornelianum Dolium. 
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propriate as the former—perhaps more so—for the drinking 
academy itself receives scant mention in the play, while Know- 
little is both a prodigal and, in his way, a scholar. Speculation, 
however, is idle without more definite information concerning 
the lost piece; yet because of the suitability of the later title, 
there seems to be more than an even chance that the two are 
identical. 

It is less difficult to perceive why, if the play is Randolph’s, 
it was omitted in the early editions. Assuming that its existence 
was known to his literary executors, it may have been regarded 
as an early and immature work. The subject, also, had been more 
fully and more skilfully treated in Aristippus and the first part 
of The Jealous Lovers. And finally, the verbal borrowings in 
The Jealous Lovers were so numerous that the appearance of the 
two plays in one volume would have invited the reader to doubt 
the fertility and originality of the poet’s genius. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that Randolph himself, after incor- 
forating in The Jealous Lovers those scenes which most suited 
his purpose, allowed the play to drop from sight, and that it was 
either unknown or unavailable to his publishers. 

The latter hypothesis, perhaps, is the more tenable, for the play 
is not unworthy of Randolph’s talent. It suffers, no doubt, by 
comparison with the brilliant Aristippus, or with Randolph’s 
masterpiece, the pastoral Amynias, but it is scarcely inferior to 
his other plays. In spite of the extravagance of its dénouement, it 
is rather more satisfying in form than The Conceited Peddler, a 
mere dramatic monologue, or even than the much-praised Muses’ 
Looking Glass, which is admittedly no more than a series of dis- 
connected scenes. The Jealous Lovers, of course, is a full-length 
play of five acts, and represents a sustained creative effort; yet 
the humour of the borrowed scenes is only sporadically heightened. 
Indeed, aside from its evident importance for our understanding of 
Randolph’s development as a dramatist, The Drinking Academy 
may well claim, by virtue of its own excellence, a not unworthy 
place in the canon of Randolph’s dramatic works. 

Cyrus L. Day 

Harvard University 
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XLVII 
MELODRAMA AND TRAGEDY 


LEAR distinctions between the genres, relatively unimportant 

in an historical study of the drama, are, or ought to be, of 
vital importance in a more absolute criticism. But though the 
term “tragedy” is loosely applied to some of the crudest as well as 
some of the greatest productions of the stage, and though for the 
last hundred and twenty-five years the term “melodrama” has 
been in current use, no critic has made more than a casual attempt 
properly to distinguish them. Indeed, such is the power of tradition 
that ill-formed and sensational productions of the Elizabethans or 
of the Restoration, because they were styled tragedies by their 
authors or contemporaries, continue to bear that proud title along 
with Lear and Gdipus the King. It would seem obvious that a 
term so stretched as to include within its limits Hoffman and 
Hamlet, Lust’s Dominion, The Revenge and Othello, will not serve 
for purposes of strict definition. 

Current conceptions of the two terms are manifestly confusing. 
Any sensational play is generally considered to be a melodrama, 
but great tragedies are also sensational in their outward aspect. A 
tragedy, one may say, ends with a death or other calamity, but so 
do many melodramas. Again, melodramas are crude productions, 
but crude productions are also called tragedies. Moreover, not all 
melodramas are “‘crude.’’ Indeed, if crudity were the test, the 
distinction would become a mere question of technique: Scribe 
would be more “tragic’’ than Shakespeare. The present study is 
an attempt to find a fundamental distinction between the two 
genres. 

I 


We shall deal only with plays which have succeeded on the stage, 
those alone being, in the strict sense of the term, plays at all. And 
among such plays we shall find, I believe, distinction to consist in 
the emotional effects they produce on the audience. 

This response of the audience I consider fundamental. Just as 
music cannot be judged till heard, so drama cannot be judged—as 
drama—till produced; at least till produced imaginatively in the 
mind of a reader trained to read plays dramatically. We have 
to-day, one may hope, got clear from the medieval tradition that a 
tragedy is a poem to be read. 
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In one fundamental respect both melodrama and tragedy have 
the same effect: they both produce in the audience an illusion of 
reality. The audience, to use the Coleridgean expression, willingly 
suspend disbelief; for the time they identify themselves with the 
action. The extent and force of this illusion will, of course, vary 
with the individual and the play. The most naive spectator, for 
example, seldom loses the sense of his own identity to such an 
extent as to forget that the play is ‘“‘only a play’’; otherwise, as I 
shall show later, he could not enjoy the horrors in a melodrama. 
The extent of the illusion, however, is, generally speaking, in pro- 
portion to the naiveté of the spectator, and no melodrama succeeds 
as melodrama unless it can create this illusion in the minds of the 
audience. When the action is so preposterous as to destroy illusion 
in all but the most childish, it may indeed succeed as burlesque, as 
have succeeded The Tavern or The Gorilla of recent years, or, in 
the heyday of Parisian mélodrame, L’Auberge des Adrets with 
Lemaitre as Robert Macaire. Burlesque, however, is a form of 
farce, not melodrama. 

Indeed, farce and pure, unsentimentalized comedy like Moliére’s 
may be distinguished from both tragedy and melodrama in this 
respect. For the play of laughter a certain degree of detachment 
on the part of the spectator is necessary, since in order to laugh we 
must be able to see the absurdity of the action by contrast with 
past experience. The sense of the comic is, broadly, a mental 
process of sudden comparison, chiefly between the real world of 
the spectator and the makebelieve world of the stage, and hence 
includes a continual awareness, more or less conscious, that the 
doings on the stage are piay.! Indeed, if spectators seriously 
identified themselves with the actions of many farces, how painful 
they would find them! 

Romantic or sentimental comedy, in contrast with the purely 
comic play, is obviously a mixed genre, at one time appealing to 
the sense of the comic through detachment, at another appealing 
to the emotions that come from identification. Such plays differ 
from melodramas often only in the proportion of their elements. 
In melodrama, however, the passages known as “‘comic relief”’ 
must be strictly subordinate to the serious action, lest otherwise 


1 It will be observed that for brevity’s sake I simply accept the “‘contrast”’ 
theory. My argument, however, merely requires recognition of the spectator’s 
relative detachment from the action. 
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they break the illusion necessary for the effect of that action. 
Francisque Sarcey writes: 


Try to recall your past theatrical experience; you will find that in all 
the melodrama, in all the tragedies, whether classical or romantic, into 
which the grotesque has crept, it has always been obliged to take a humble 
place, to play an episodic part; otherwise it would have destroyed the 
unity of impression which the author always tries to produce.” 


The conventional method of the melodramatist is strictly to 
separate the serious from the comic characters, allowing the 
farcical scenes to be played solely by comic and subordinate char- 
acters, and making them thus extraneous interludes in the pauses 
of the action. At times indeed a fool may be seen on the stage with 
a hero; but then the folly of the one and the serious qualities of the 
other are heightened by contrast, not confused. Such is the method 
of the Elizabethan stage, of course, and of Shakespeare; and there 
are few English-speaking critics, and no audiences, who find that 
the “comedy” in Lear or Hamlet interferes with the tragic mood. 

We can, then, with all proper allowances, make the general 
statement that the identification of the spectator with the action is 
a perequisite to the arousing of the emotions characteristic of both 
genres under discussion. ‘ 


There is one further psychological process which may profitably be 
dealt with. . . . as it is intimately related to the phantasy construction to 
which our attention has so far been devoted. This process, technically 
known as “identification,” is of considerable importance, and in its minor 
degrees is frequently manifested in normal mental life. It consists in 
identifying ourselves with another individual, either real or fictitious, so 
that we experience his joys, sorrows, and desires, as if they were our own. 
So long as the identification holds we feel that he is part of our personality, 
and that we are living part of our lives in him. Identification is frequently 
encountered in both normal and abnormal psychology—it includes manv 
of the phenomena generally grouped under the head of “sympathy.” 
The meaning of the conception will be made clearer by the consideration 
of some illustrative examples. One of the best instances is afforded by the 
reader of a second-rate romantic novel. The explanation of the interest 
which this type of fiction arouses lies in the fact that the reader identifies 
himself with the hero, lives with him through a series of astonishing ad- 
ventures, falls in love with the heroine, and lives happily ever afterwards. 
The novel, in fact, permits the reader to experience the fascinations of 
day-dreaming without the trouble of constructing the imagery himself. 


2 Tr. in Barrett H. Clark, European Theories of the Drama, Cincinnati, 1918 
p- 397 
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An even better example is presented by the audience of a melodrama. 
Everybody who has observed the gallery during an entertainment of this 
kind is aware that its inmates are living on the stage, and always, of course, 
in the part of the hero or heroine. The illusion of reality which attaches 
to the play allows the day-dreaming to be conducted much more efficiently 
than in the case of the novel—hence the greater popularity of the drama. 
It is because the audience insists that its day-dreaming should be catered 
for, that the playwright is compelled to provide a liberal supply of peers, 
and to cast his scenes not too far from Mayfair. 

If we rise higher in the scale of art and consider the first-rate novel or 
play, we find the mechanism of identification still at work, but appearing 
now in a less simple form. The reader no longer identifies himself merely 
with the hero, but rather with all the characters at once.’ 


So writes the psychologist, and his description of identification 
gains added weight for our purpose because written in an entirely 
different connection. 

In contrast to this identification of the audience with the action 
of a melodrama, there is an attitude of mind which comes only 
with sophistication, and which we may call conscious detachment 
—the attitude of the professional critic. This is clearly a highly 
artificial and unstable attitude, and even the hardened dramatic 
reporter sustains it ill, I imagine, in the presence of a good play. 
Far more important is the intermediate attitude which is experi- 
enced by the majority of educated persons. For them during a 
performance there is a constant oscillation between emotional 
identification and critical detachment. But it is the former which 
the educated playgoer, as well as the uneducated, seeks in the 
serious play; and he will judge the play, primarily, according to 
the power and quality of the emotions it has aroused in him 
through identification. 

II 


(a) Aristotle rested his definition of tragedy upon the emotions 
of pity and fear aroused in the spectator. ‘“‘Accurately conveyed 
emotion is the great fundamental in all good drama,’* writes 
Professor Baker. We may well follow the lead here given us. An 
audience enjoys a play because the play excites certain feelings. 
Methods of arousing these feelings will change, but the emotions 
aroused remain the same, because human nature does not change. 
If in all the plays one may consider as clearly melodrama we can 


3 The Psychology of Insanity, Bernard Hart, M.D., Cambridge, Eng., pp. 158 ff. 
* Dramatic Technique, George P. Baker, Boston, 1919, p. 46. 
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find an appeal to the same emotions, and if we can show that these 
emotions differ from those aroused by tragedy, we shall have a 
psychological distinction between the genres which will include 
plays of widely different appearance but which will be founded 
firmly on the solid basis of human nature. 

The typical audience of melodrama is particularly simple- 
minded, and particularly capable of child-like self-identification 
with the action on the stage. It thus is able to find in that action, 
as Dr. Hart points out, a vicarious expression of its desires, an 
escape from reality, a fictitious wish-fulfillment, a satisfaction for 
emotional hunger. But the wishes of the audience are various and 
often conflicting; the play cannot satisfy them all; inevitably the 
playwright will have selected from the range of human desires 
those that are keenest, that can best be satisfied through drama, 
and that can naturally be met without mutual interference. The 
playwright is not a philosopher in this; he follows his own instinct, 
and he is greatly influenced by theatrical tradition. But his aim 
will be to satisfy the human craving for a fuller emotional life. 

What are the emotions that the melodramatist has actually 
sought to arouse? 

(b) First to occur to our minds are the thrills that come from 
the contemplation of danger. These, however, are always kept 
within the bounds of the agreeable by the subdued but ever- 
present consciousness that it is “only a play.”’ It is this detached 
awareness that makes the thrills delightful, in spite of horrors on 
the stage; but it must be definitely subordinate to identification if 
the spectator is to have the thrills at all. The more sensible and 
naive in the audience, indeed, will at times find even moderate 
horrors painful; they identify themselves too completely, or feel 
too keenly. When Aéschylus produced his Eumenides ‘‘the aspect 
of the chorus created something like a panic in the theater, and it 
became a reproach to Aschylus that he had added horror to 
horror, had been the first to clothe the Furies in black and to put 
snakes in their hair.’*® And if identification does not cause such a 
spectator pain, it often causes him to express his feelings in a man- 
ner startling to more staid persons. “Vice is vice on the Boule- 
vard,” writes Thackeray in his Paris Sketch Book; “and it is fine 
to hear the audience, as a tyrant king roars out cruel sentences of 
death, or a bereaved mother pleads for the life of her child, making 
their remarks on the circumstances of the scene. ‘Ah, le gredin!’ 


5 A Short History of Greek Literature, W. C. Wright, New York, 1907, p. 207. 
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growls an indignant countryman. ‘Quel monstre!’ says a grisette, 
in a fury. You see very fat old men crying like babies; and, like 
babies, sucking enormous sticks of barley-sugar.”’ 

The more sophisticated and detached the audience, the harder 
it becomes to produce the thrills of fear or horror. It would seem 
significant of this fact that horror, so important an element in 
Elizabethan or Jacobean plays designed for a popular audience of 
little cultivation, was reduced, relatively speaking, to a minor 
position in the melodramatic plays of the Restoration, when audi- 
ences were more sophisticated; and regained supremacy in the 
eighteenth century, particularly toward its close, together with the 
renewed predominance of the populace in the theatres. There 
would, indeed, seem to have been no limit to the ‘‘“Gothic” extra- 
vagances that such audiences during the Romantic period were 
ready to swallow. In our later day most melodramatists of the 
stage, if not the screen, wisely avoid the danger of ridicule which 
they would run if they included in their dramatis personae the 
Wood Demons and Castle Spectres and Bleeding Nuns of such 
dramatasters as ““Monk” Lewis; but nearly all seek to hold the 
interest chiefly through the dangers to which their hero or heroine 
is exposed; and if these dangers are not extremely violent, to fill 
an evening they must be numerous, and thus give rise to a play in 
which action dominates over character. It is this fact which has 
been made the core of most definitions of the genre. Professor 
Babbitt speaks of melodrama along with other manifestations of 
romanticism as “the irresponsible quest for thrills.’”’ Professor 
Brander Matthews: 


Although the true dramatist cannot but conceive both the incidents of 
his play and its personages at the same moment, yet we are accustomed 
to consider tragedy and comedy nobler than melodrama and farce, because 
in the former the characters themselves seem to create the situations of 
the plot and to dominate its structure; whereas in the latter it is obvious 
rather that the situations have evoked the characters, and that these are 
realized only in so far as the conduct of the story may cause them to reveal 
the characteristics thus called for.* 


And William Archer: 


Melodrama is illogical and sometimes irrational tragedy. It subordi- 
nates character to situation, consistency to impressiveness. It aims at 


® The Development of the Drama, New York, 1906, p. 75. 
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startling, not at convincing, and is little concerned with causes so long 
as it attains effects.’ 


The illogicality of melodrama emphasized by this definition we 
shall consider later; the purely descriptive portion applies here. 
Finally, Professor Baker: 

Throughout the ages, the great public, cultivated as well as unculti- 
vated, have cared for action first, then, as aids to a better understanding 
of the action of the story, for characterization and dialogue. Now, for 
more than a century, the play of mere action has been so popular that it 
has been recognized as a special form, namely, melodrama.*® 


These pronouncements, I believe, except William Archer’s, over- 
simplify the case by considering only the chief characteristic of 
melodrama, but they emphasize the fact that the thrill of violent 
action is the chief characteristic. What they do not mention re- 
garding these thrills is that they result from the identification of 
the spectator with the actor. 

As a result of the search for this sensationalism, the writer of 
melodrama builds up suspense, piles event on event, utilizes calmer 
periods for the contrast of “‘comic relief’ as a sop to the weaker 
spirits in the audience, and even brings in the alien art of music to 
underline the emotion in the “‘big’’ scenes, or in scenes when the 
effect needs bolstering. How moving would the melodrama of the 
screen be without its orchestra or organ? The word melodrama 
itself was originally a synonym for opera; and the tradition of 
specially composed orchestral accompaniments, inherited from the 
mélodrames of the Parisian stage of 1800 and later, according to a 
recent statement still persists in the French provinces. 

(c) But the thrills of suspense, dread, and horror are not the 
only ones that melodrama excites. There is a second type which 
comes not from the fearful identification with a character in danger, 
but as a direct effect upon the spectator of something spectacular, 
strange, startling, wonderful. Evidently the two effects are often 
united, yet there is a distinction between them. A man may be 
represented on the stage as sitting alone in a room; nothing is 
visible to threaten him, yet we know that danger menaces, and feel 
the thrill of identification. On the other hand, the curtain may rise 
to disclose a stage flooded with water, and miniature boats floating; 
the illusion of a real sea is startling, and the audience, surprised 


1 About the Theatre, London, 1886. 
® Dramatic Technique, p. 20. 
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and pleased at the success of the illusion, applauds; it receives a 
thrill, but one of detachment. When at the end of W. T. Mon- 
crieff’s Cataract of the Ganges, a typical melodrama of 1823, the 
‘cataract of Gangotri’” was suddenly disclosed by the collapse of 
burning trees, and the audience saw “‘real water’’ falling, it must 
have applauded for the same reason. But as the hero and heroine 
were in mortal danger, the audience must also have.experienced a 
thrill of the other sort in its anxiety for them. 

As we see at once, diverse means have been found to excite the 
thrill of wonder. Here belong the ingenious productions of the 
stage mechanic for spectacular effect: the Elizabethan ‘‘nimble 
squibs,” or vanishings of ghosts through traps, or descents of gods, 
after classic precedent, in “creaking thrones.””’ Here come the 
“discoveries” and “transformations” of Caroline masks and later; 
the “painted cloths” that gave Settle’s Empress of Morocco its 
brief notoriety early in the Restoration. Here come that mon- 
strosity, the double-decked ship, rigged for Parisian audiences by 
the master of early mélodrame, Pixerécourt; the four-roomed house 
with all rooms visible invented by Edward Fitzball in 1833° (and 
recently re-invented by Eugene O’ Neill) ; the “aqua-drama”’ which 
gave Sadler’s Wells its renown a century ago; the “sensation scenes” 
of later years, as in Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn, ever growing in 
complexity and ingenuity. To join their company come the per- 
forming animals brought up from the circus and the variety stage 
to enliven tottering melodrama. Here belong the acrobatics so 
familiar in the filmed thriller, and twenty years ago a characteristic 
element in the thrillers of the stage. 

A pertinent further quotation from Professor Babbitt empha- 
sizes wonder as central in remanticism: 


.... The uncultivated human imagination in all times and places is 
romantic. .... It hungers for the thrilling and the marvelous and is, in 
short, incurably melodramatic. All students of the past know how, when 
the popular imagination is left free to work on actual historical characters 
and events, it quickly introduces into these characters and events the 
themes of universal folk-lore, and makes a ruthless sacrifice of reality to 
the love of melodramatic surprise.’ 


But unfortunately for the melodramatist, “‘the pleasures of sudden 
wonder,” as Doctor Johnson observed, ‘“‘are soon exhausted.”” The 


*In Jonathan Bradford; or, The Murder at the Road-side Inn. 
10 Rousseau and Romanticism, Boston, 1919, pp. 4-5. 
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play-maker, however, instead of seeking, like the lexicographer, 
to rest on the “stability of truth,” has constantly been forced to 
find ever new sensations to delight “‘by that novelty of which the 
common satiety of life sends us all in quest.” 

Closely allied to the outer effects of mechanism and trickery is 
the more legitimately dramatic effect of plot surprise. The skillful 
builder of plays who so orders his events that he can give them a 
sudden and unexpected turn, which shall be at once plausible and 
startling, produces in his audience a sensation of wonder. Contem- 
porary critics praised Douglas Jerrold for the unexpected discovery 
of gold in the old arm chair, in his Rent Day (1832), and for the 
device in Black-Ey’d Susan (1829) of having the discharge of the 
hero from the navy dated back, so that after all he was not guilty 
of striking his officer when he delivered the almost fatal blow to 
the villainous Captain Crosstree. Many melodramas, indeed, have 
been written solely around such “big scenes.”’ A recent example 
was the revival of the old play Forget-Me-Not, which toured the 
country a few years ago under the name Foot-loose. In this play 
the happiness of the heroine depends on the astute hero’s ability 
to induce the villainess to leave the house forever. The hero has 
fortunately discovered a desperate Corsican who has vowed both 
eternal gratitude to the hero for having saved his own life, and 
eternal vengeance against the villainess for a former misdeed. The 
hero brings this fearsome person into the room; he requires him on 
oath to look fixedly at one spot; he then shows the villainess the 
back-turned figure. She creeps fearfully out, emitting only a little 
gasp of terror as she is safe and the curtain drops. Suspense enters 
into our sensations here, bur the dominant feeling at the end is 
one of surprise and wonder. Thus also the modern “crook”’ plays, 
with their elaborate devices for throwing suspicion on everybody 
but the true criminal, much as they depend on suspense, culminate 
in the surprise of discovery. In contrast to all such devices, we 
may well remind ourselves that, in the words of A. B. Walkley, 
“the aim of the great artist is not to surprise the spectator with an 
unforeseen, but to gratify him with an ‘inevitable’ action.’ 

Romantic wonder of a special nature has at all times been excited 
by the presentation of the supernatural. The peculiar shiver of 
superstition, which comes from facing the incomprehensible and 
inimical, may indeed be properly considered a type of emotional 

" Drama and Life, London, 1907, p. 116. This is also Lessing’s point in Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie, No. 48. 
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response distinct from those we have observed; yet perhaps it is 
nothing more than the feeling of wonder very much heightened. 
Such an emotion might indeed be proper matter for the psycho- 
logists if they any longer concerned themselves with introspective 
problems. The feeling includes a sense of defenselessness, of power- 
lessness, and what may well be considered an instinctive fear of 
the unknown. To arouse such a feeling in an audience requires of 
course, either spectators who believe more or less in the powers 
represented, or a play that is extraordinarily plausible. 

Such superstitious dread must have been the response of the 
Elizabethan audience to the appearance of ghosts like those in 
Hamlet or Macbeth; such must explain in part the terror aroused by 
Eschylus’ furies. As Professor Whitmore points out in his study, 
The Supernatural in Tragedy,” the classical tradition stemming 
chiefly from Euripedes flourished in the Renaissance and died 
finally during the Restoration period. A renewed interest in the 
supernatural comes, of course, with the “Gothic” romance and 
mélodrame. But the two periods differ rather fundamentally. The 
classic use of the supernatural goes back to a period of genuine 
religious belief, and however debased to the service of mere sen- 
sation it became later, it always maintained the tradition of 
dignity that was suitable to the presentation of spectral visitants 
in tragedy. Men like ““Monk” Lewis and Dumas Pére, on the other 
hand, frankly employed ghosts, vampires, ghouls, demons, and 
other creatures purely to thrill susceptible hearers and readers; 
they sought not awe but wonder. The legitimate tragic use of the 
supernatural is well expressed by Professor Whitmore: 


We must agree that tragedy is that form of drama which seeks to 
penetrate as far as possible into the mystery of existence, and to reveal 
the secret sources of human action. It is inevitable that this should involve 
some opinion of those forces beyond man of whose existence, however to 
be conceived, we must be conscious. But such forces are precisely what we 
understand by the supernatural, taken in its widest and also its deepest 
sense. When a writer has penetrated to the very verge of human existence, 
he must confront the question, what lies beyond? And it is in some aspect 
of the supernatural that he will find whatever answer he chooses to give.” 


Such questions, obviously, do not concern ordinary melodrama. 
The essentially false and hence melodramatic quality even of 


122 C, E. Whitmore, Cambridge and London, 1915. 
13 Tbid., p. 356. 
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George Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity and its spawn of German Schick- 
salsdramen, is, I think, not likely to be questioned. About a large 
number of plays, mostly recent, however, we cannot be so easily 
sure. What shall we say of the symbolism of Ibsen or Maeterlinck 
or Siidermann, suggesting or presenting supernatural powers in 
the lives of men? The answer will depend on our belief in the sin- 
cerity of the authors. Are they sincerely and profoundly plumbing 
the mystery of existence? Or do they occasionally yield to the 
temptation to gain a theatrical thrill at the expense of truth? 

Every dealer in the supernatural or the extraordinary must face 
a certain amount of skepticism in his audience; and the natural 
method he takes to overcome that skepticism is to make as 
plausible and realistic as possible every element in his fable except 
those that cannot be rationalized. We thus can understand the 
development among the nineteenth-century romanticists of that 
superficial realism which disguises to the superficial reader the 
essential romanticism of their work. Pixerécourt passed among 
the audience bibliographies of historical works as evidence for the 
truth of his entirely imaginary plays, and was meticulous over the 
verisimilitude of his settings. It was in the melodramas of such 
men that novelists like Balzac and Dickens found their method. 
With Balzac the interminable inventories of household goods and 
the jargon of the banking house go along with the violence of 
extraordinary passions and events; Dickens’ works, though written 
by a genius, are obviously novelized melodramas. 

(d) Lucretius noted that it is pleasant to stand on the shore and 
to watch the terrific labors of others on the stormy sea. It re- 
mained, however, for Emile Faguet to propound the theory that 
the pleasure we derive from tragedy is ‘‘une jouissance barbare,”’ 
and that comedy, even, differs from tragedy in this respect only 
in degree. “A la comédie comme 4 la tragédie nous venons pour 
voir souffrir.”"* He remarks upon the exploitation of horror in the 
theatre: 


Périodiquement le théAtre essaye de pousser jusqu’é Vhorrible la peinture 
des malheurs humains, obéissant 4 la loi de plus en plus fort, qui gouverne 
tout ce qui est exhibition [But] l’homme aime la souffrance 
humaine jusqu’é un certain point. Il n’est point un sauvage. I] lui reste, 
seulement, de la sauvagerie.’® 


4 Drame Ancien Drame Moderne, Paris, 1903, Avant-Propos, p. 5. 
8 Ibid. 
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He tells a story of certain solemn Hollanders who, after seeing two 
or three murders exhibited, marched upon the stage to protest that 
that was enough; and he admits that an audience at a tragedy also 
finds intellectual pleasure in considering human affairs seriously. 
But fundamentally man is a fighting animal, and even high French 
tragedy ministers to his love of strife in representing men struggling 
against their passions. Man ‘“éprouve des plaisirs infinis 4 les 
vaincre, 4 les dompter; et c’est encore l’ancien dompteur de bétes 
féroces qui se retrouve 1a.’’* 

Most critics who consider Faguet’s theory admit it only as 
partial truth, and do not agree that it can explain all or even the 
chief pleasure we receive from tragedy.!? When we turn to melo- 
drama, however, it is interesting to find at least one critic who puts 
this pleasure of cruelty central in his definition of that genre. 


War, hunting, and persecution are the constant diversions of the 
primitive mind. And these that mind seeks in the gross mimicry of melo- 
drama. Violence, and especially moral violence, is shown forth, and the 
audience joins vicariously in the pursuits and triumphs of the action. 
Thus it is hot impulses are slaked. It sees itself righteous and erect, and 
the object of its pursuit, the quarry, discomfited or dead. For the great 
aim of melodrama is the killing of the villain. Whether he be tribal enemy 
or moral or social dissenter, he is permitted small successes, shadowy 
evasions, brief exultations. But these are known to be momentary, and 
felt as rudely ironic. The net tightens, its cords cut closer and closer into 
the victim’s flesh until the magnificent instant of the clicking handcuff 
or the whirring bullet is ripe. 

Stronger and deeper is the final instant that adds fierceness and joy 
to the mimic man-hunt of melodrama. The villain, whether tribal enemy, 
merely foreigner, or rebel against dominant order, is always represented 
as an unscrupulous rake. He attacks the honor of native women, and thus 
—especially if his skin is a tinge darker—there is blended with the other 
motives of pursuit the motive of a vicarious lynching party of the orthodox 
kind. The melodrama of this approved pattern brings into mimic play 
those forces in human nature that produce mob violence in peace and 
mass atrocities in war. Natures addicted to physical violence of a directer 
and simpler kind have cultivated the arena and the bull-ring. Those, like 
ourselves, who desire their impulses of cruelty to seem the fruit of moral 
energy, substitute melodrama.'® 

But such an analysis does not tell the whole story! It may be 

6 Tbid. 

17. Cf. Dixon, op. cit., Ch. V; Allardyce Nicoll, An Introduction to Dramatic 
Theory, London, 1923, pp. 86-87. 

18 Ludwig Lewisohn, article from The Nation, reprinted in The Drama and the 
Stage, New York, 1922. 
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pointed out that the very force of the blood-lust aroused by the 
pursuit of the villain depends, in the average melodrama, on the 
antithetical identification with and sympathy for the victim. Even 
the lynching party of the South is moved in part by pity and just 
anger; it is not merely an exhibition of cruelty for its own sake like 
that of the sadistic maniac. 

Yet with all we can say in extenuation, the blood-lust Mr. Lew- 
isohn describes is a thing only too close to the surface of civilization. 
I have a vivid recollection of the effect of the notorious screen 
melodrama, The Birth of a Nation, on a certain Northern audience 
of presumably average law-biding citizens. A negro had violated 
a white woman; the mounted Ku Klux Klan were thundering in 
pursuit. The excitement of the audience was tremendous, and I 
can remember as the most impressive thing in the whole perfor- 
mance my sudden terrified feeling that I had become part of a 
mob thirsting for blood. Modern melodrama in general excites 
this blood-lust only in a minor degree, yet we have but to recall 
Elizabethan plays like Titus Andronicus or The Spanish Tragedy 
or The Devil’s Charter, or even Senecan “‘tragedies’’ like Thyestes, 
to see that it may be dominant. 

(e) Any imitation of human life, even crude melodrama, will 
rouse emotions too subtle and interdependent ever to be com- 
pletely analyzed. I confine myself, therefore, to discussing only 
what seem to me the chief responses from melodrama; and to those 
already dealt with I shall add but two more. These are the vicari- 
ous satisfactions which the play gives, on the one hand to egocen- 
tric desires for power and success, and on the other to the more 
altruistic sentimental emotions, pity and love. 

If the hero or heroine is represented as at first a humble person 
like ourselves, and then if through a sudden revelation of power 
—such as cleverness, bravery, beauty,—he wins final success and 
happiness, the identifying spectator vicariously exults in the hero’s 
glory, and perhaps feels that he too, ordinary enough to all appear- 
ances, harbors within himself extraordinary powers. Thus admira- 
tion and self-congratulation are mingled; vanity is tickled and sel- 
fish longing momentarily assuaged. 

Likewise sexual desires find a temporary and partial satisfaction. 
The perfect mate of adolescent day-dreaming is here for the nonce 
embodied, and the happy ending with the long delayed kiss is the 
fulfillment of those dreams. But melodrama is seldom salacious; 
there seems to be something inherent in human nature which 
shrinks from a serious presentation of the more bestial manifesta- 
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tions of the sexual instinct. These are made to happen offstage, or, 
when shown at all, are usually softened and rendered less dis- 
comfiting by the detachment of comic treatment. For the ‘homme 
moyen sensuel” vice is made agreeable by a glozing of romance, 
and nakedness, to be seductive, must be partially covered. 

Allied to love-longing in its regardfulness of another is pity, but 
the feeling is so distinct and so important in the study of the drama 
that it might well be given separate treatment. I shall speak later 
of “tragic’”’ pity; at present we are concerned rather with that 
sentimental indulgence in tears for their own sake which was so 
striking a feature of eighteenth century drame, and was thence 
inherited by nineteenth century melodrama and preserved as sub- 
ordinate to the more vigorous emotions therein solicited. The 
extremes of sentimentality excited by Richardson or Diderot have 
not been common in melodrama, but throughout the last century 
there has been enough of it to makeit a marked characteristic of 
the genre. We need instance only the death of Little Eva, with its 
tableau of descending angels. And we should not be surprised that 
the emotional instability that permits sentimentality makes it 
possible for the same spectator to feel at the same play a lust for 
blood or horror. The liberated pendulum of passion swings from 
the one to the other; and unreasoning sympathy for a victim 
demands an unreasoning hatred for an oppressor. Little Eva finds 
her complement and compensation in the death of Legree. 

One may say in praise of Elizabethan audiences that much as 
they delighted in slaughter, they were not sentimental. Their 
melodrama appealed mainly to their love of the wonderful, of 
violence, of horror, of revenge, and it was natural that their plays 
should often end, not with compensation, but rather with a climax 
of horrors. For them the more blood the better, as for the Roman 
of the Colosseum. The “happy ending,” on the other hand, came 
inevitably when melodrama began to emphasize the softer emo- 
tions. A person who feels irrational pity will accept an irrational 
dénouement, provided it leave the victim happy. When the New 
English Dictionary states that the name melodrama “‘now denotes 
a dramatic piece characterized by sensational incidents and violent 
appeals to the emotions, but with a happy ending,” the definition 
evidently refers to the stage-traffic of the last hundred years. The 
happy ending is a frequent but not universal corollary of an appeal 
to a particular kind of thrill. The thrill for its own sake is the 
essential in melodrama. 


<a 
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III 


Just as melodrama is built upon the emotional hunger of its 
audience, so is it circumscribed by that audience’s intellectual 
limitations. The happy ending, a natural result of sentimentality, 
not only indicates emotional uncontrol, but, since the happy 
ending is more often than not in cheap melodrama at plain defiance 
of necessity and probability, illustrates Bacon’s observation that 
‘a mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.” 

This consideration leads us back to William Archer’s definition 
of the genre as “‘illogical and sometimes irrational tragedy.” Illogi- 
cality as a test is also made by several other critics, such as Bru- 
netiére, who demands “‘une logique intérieure’’ for tragedy."® By 
logic one would naturally think is meant that effects are the 
plausible if not inevitable outcome of causes shown or implied. 
The test on this basis seems at first glance sufficient, and certainly 
applies to many melodramas. But there is one objection: it proves 
too much. I venture to assert that a criticism keen enough to find 
such illogicality in some of the plays which are obviously melo- 
dramas, would on the same grounds find it in such great tragedies 
as Lear and Hamlet. 

A priori, indeed, it is clear from former considerations that 
in melodrama illogicality, or merely superficial plausibility, is, 
like the happy ending, a usual but not necessary result of the 
central fact about the genre. William Archer puts his finger on 
this central fact when he says, “‘it subordinates .. . . consistency 
to impressiveness;” the thrill as an end justifies illogical means. 
The melodramatist is not averse to logic and plausibility; he is 
simply indifferent to them so long as he gains his effects. But 
there are melodramas—obviously such—that, although they 
deal with exceptional events, happen to show or suggest rather 
well the causes for their effects. Of these a number were based 
on fact and so were ready for the playwright’s hand. Such are 
the so-called Yorkshire Tragedy, or Pixerécourt’s Latude, which 
represents the sorrows of a political prisoner under the ancien 
régime, or the once-famous Courier de Lyon, as originally produced 
with its fatal ending. Even a romantic play like William Gil- 
lette’s Secret Service, for example, which depends on chance for 
some of its effects, preserves on the whole a sobriety of motivation 

19 Mélodrame ou Tragédie? A Propos du Dédale, Revue des Deux Mondes, 50e 
Période, T. 19, Jan. 15, 1904; also in Variétés Littéraires. Cf. also Thorndike, 
Tragedy, pp. 3-4; Clayton Hamilton, Melodramas and Farces, Forum, Vol. XLI, 
1909, p. 24. 
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and a logic (in a causal sense) that many so-called tragedies do not 
possess. 

And if melodramas are sometimes logical, in this sense, tragedies, 
on the other hand, are often illogical. In using chance, for in- 
stance, frankly as a convenience in altering the logical course of 
events, Shakespeare readily followed the practice of his stage; 
and Hardy’s novels, so often compared to Greek tragedies, are 
notoriously full of accidental mischance. Life itself is full of 
accidents, as English writers, more often than French, seem to 
have felt, with the result that they have been willing enough to let 
fortune solve their difficulties. With this fact in mind Clayton 
Hamilton, with evident relish for the paradox, glorifies melo- 
drama for showing ‘“‘the persistency of chance in the serious con- 
cerns of life.’’® Obviously, however, chance exists in melodrama 
not from any philosophical conviction of the playwright’s that 
it is an essential fact of life, but because it is convenient. It is, 
on the contrary, in great tragedy if anywhere that we shall find 
a serious imitation of the operation of chance in life.*! 

In general correct, the test of the critics cited fails in that they 
seem wrongly to assume that tragedies are wholly logical, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, whereas they are not and should not 
be.” If by logic, however, is meant rather a larger fidelity to this 
illogical human life than mere syllogistic sequence, the test may 
be accepted; but if so used the word is ambiguous. Furthermore, 
logic in any sense is a test of the reason, and to make rationality 
the touchstone by which to judge works which succeed only by 
an appeal to the emotions is to fall into the error of neo-classic 
criticism. We need a definition which shall avoid the ambiguity 
of “logic,” and which shall divide melodrama from tragedy in 
terms of emotion. 


IV 
It is in terms of emotion that Aristotle defines tragedy; tragedy 


204 New Defense of Melodrama, in Studies in Stagecraft, New York, 1914, 
pp. 210-211. 

2 Cf. Bradley, in Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 15: ‘Now this operation of accident 
is a fact, and a prominent fact, of human life. To exclude it wholly from tragedy 
therefore, would be, we may say, to fail in truth. And besides, it is not merely a 
fact. That men may start a course of events but can neither calculate nor control 
it, is a éragic fact..... Any large admission of chance into the tragic sequence 
would certainly weaken, and might destroy, the sense of the causal connection of 
character, deed, and catastrophe. And Shakespeare really uses it very sparingly.” 

™ Cf. infra, note 37. 
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is a play which arouses and “purges” pity and fear. But we can- 
not merely accept “pity” and “fear” without examination. On 
the one hand, melodrama also may be said to arouse them; and on 
the other, they seem scarcely comprehensive enough for modern 
tragedy. “The word ¢ofos,” Professor Thorndike remarks, “. 
hardly indicates the emotions of admiration, awe, hate, horror, 
terror, despair, and dismay, which belong to tragedy, and modern 
tragedy has appealed more largely than classical to pity and 
sympathy.’ Furthermore, we must decide what kind of pity 
and fear we mean. Did Aristotle have in mind the actual emotions 
as experienced in life, or did he mean esthetic pity and fear? And 
in the latter case, may there not be more than one kind of such 
emotions? 

Something like a scientific approach to the problem might be 
made if it were possible to collect from a considerable number of 
qualified spectators their actual feelings at a tragedy. But even 
if the spectators were really qualified and could tell what they 
felt, who would pin his artistic faith to a questionnaire? What 
the critic actually does, however, is much more limited: he examines 
his own feelings, and assuming them representative, uses them 
alone as data. We must admit at the outset the chance of error 
in that they may not be representative. 

Having made this admission of fallibility, let us consider a 
passage from Professor Butcher: 


Fear Aristotle defines to be “‘a species of pain or disturbance arising from 
an impression of impending evil which is destructive or painful in its 
nature.’’ Moreover, the evil is near not remote, and the persons threatened 
are ourselves. Similarly, pity is ‘a sort of pain at an evident evil of a 
destructive or painful kind in the case of somebody who does not deserve 
it, the evil being one which we might expect to happen to ourselves or to 
some of our friends, and this at a time when it is seen to be near at hand.” 
Pity, however, turns into fear when the object is so nearly related to us 
that the suffering seems to be our own. Thus pity and fear in Aristotle 
are strictly correlated feelings.™ 

The emotions thus described are real. But the mimic life of the 
stage can rouse them in us only as we join imaginatively in it 
through identification. And as has been pointed out, such emo- 
tions of identification are always weakened and rendered more 
pleasurable by the ever-present consciousness that the events 
are imaginary. The modified pity and fear of the spectator 


8 Tragedy, Ch. I. 
%* S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 1895, p. 237. 
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may be distinguished from direct emotions by being called esthetic. 

So far as these esthetic emotions are concerned, however, we 
can hardly distinguish melodrama from tragedy. The spectator 
at either play who identifies himself with the action feels fear in the 
presence of danger, pity for the victim. The comparative justi- 
fication for the feelings is beside the point. Whatever a play’s 
motivation, if it succeeds it has thereby proved that it has given 
its spectators genuine emotions. And as a matter of fact, as has 
been noted, the uncritical spectator is likely to feel more strongly 
—in the sense we are now discussing—inasmuch as his identi- 
fication tends to be more complete. 

Let us admit, then, that tragedy, though it may avoid some of 
the less creditable emotions exploited by melodrama, neverthe- 
less gives and should give the spectator the same identifying 
thrills as melodrama. It cannot live on the stage, it is not truly 
dramatic, unless it does. Nay more, to the average spectator 
great tragedy is effective merely as melodrama; Hamlet and 
Macbeth have won their stage popularity through dealing melo- 
dramatically in suspense, wonder, hatred, pity, and horror. The 
judicious may grieve, but the fact remains that the playwright, 
unlike the novelist, must adapt his material to the unreflecting 
as well as to the critical; he cannot hold his audience unless he 
serves the stuff that is the food of identification. If as a result 
he must often be less subtle than the novelist, his compensation 
is in the much greater emotional force of his presentation. And as 
a result of this moving power a tragedy can generate among the 
more thoughtful overtones of reflective emotion that the novel 
can rarely excite. It is then that the play, which is merely melo- 
drama to the unthinking, becomes something more. And it is 
here that we have the clue to the difference between melodrama 
and tragedy. 


Vv 


The more thoughtful spectator at tragedy finds a compensation 
for the comparative incompleteness of his sense of identification. 
As he can enter into the action emotionally, and at the same 
time reflect, so as a result he perceives depths of meaning totally 
beyond the comprehension of the simpler mind. This perception, 
morever, is not coldly intellectual, but leads directly to an emo- 
tional response of a new order. Whereas melodrama can arouse 
but one type of esthetic response through identification, tragedy 
may be said to arouse two. The emotions peculiar to tragedy 
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result from reflection: the spirit, elevated by the particular action 
of the stage, seeks to harmonize the emotions it feels with past 
experience and with its habitual sentiments and faiths; it faces 
ultimate terrors of life and in facing them in some measure re- 
conciles them to the rest of life; by this activity it lifts the par- 
ticular events into the realm of the universal and experiences the 
awe that comes from glimpsing the fundamental mystery of 
existence. 


Writing of the great Shakespearean tragedies, Professor Al- 
lardyce Nicoll says: 


In every one there is an outer and an inner tragedy, the outer sometimes 
working in direct contrast to the inner. The outer tragedy is laid down 
on lines of the utmost sensationalism, dealing with murder and torture 
and bloodshed; the inner tragedy is quieter and more poignant, involving 
usually a struggle between emotion and intellect, or between habits and 
custom. So in Hamlet it is a struggle between the emotion of revenge, and 
perhaps also of love, warring against a certain quality which Hamlet 
himself names as “religion” and which we might call moral scruple.* 


Critics disagree as to the precise nature of this “inner tragedy” 
in Hamlet, but none denies its existence. It is this,inner tragedy 
which the naive spectator misses; it is in the emotional realiza- 
tion of it that we find the peculiar effect of tragedy. 

sthetic fear of this second order, in Professor Butcher’s words, 


is the reflex of the pity that we feel for the tragic hero. His misfortunes 
make us tremble for ourselves, and for the possibilities of human nature— 
unlikely as we are ever to be placed in circumstances precisely identical 
with his.* 

Pity becomes not a narrowly personal feeling, but the univer- 
salized pity-that-such-things-should-be. Pity and fear are merged 
in awe. 


The true tragic emotion of fear attaches itself not to this or that par- 
ticular incident, but to the general course of the action, it is for us an 
image of human destiny. We are thrilled with awe at the tragic issues thus 
unfolded, and with a sense of the inevitableness of the result. In the awe 
so inspired the emotions of fear and pity are blended.” 


As a result the spectator “forgets his own petty sufferings. He 
quits the narrow sphere of the individual. He identifies himself 


% An Introduction to Dramatic Theory, London, 1923, p. 127. 
% Op. cit., p. 239. 
7 Tbid., p. 243. 
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with the fate of mankind.’’* In Shakespearean tragedy in particu- 
lar, Professor Bradley points out, is developed the sense of waste— 
waste of the best and most precious. ‘‘We seem to have before 
us a type of the mystery of the whole world, the tragic fact which 
extends far beyond the limits of tragedy.”” Tragedy “‘forces the 
mystery upon us, and it makes us realize so vividly the worth of 
that which is wasted that we cannot possibly seek comfort in the 
reflection that all is vanity.’** The result, in the broadest sense 
in which that much-debated physiological figure can be taken, 
is a xa@dpors of the tragic emotions. 

The tendency of recent times has been to carry this philosophi- 
cal pity far beyond the nice balance whose maintenance made 
possible the greatness of Greek tragedy. Mr. Lewisohn, for ex- 
ample, in the essay already quoted, thinks that tragedy has only 
in this advanced age attained a proper measure of pity. Gone 
is any attempt, as with the Greeks, to fix at least a portion of 
men’s calamities upon themselves; modern tragedy, as he sees it, 
deals not with the sins of men but with their mistakes. In future 
“guilt and punishment will be definitely banished to melodrama, 
where they belong. Tragedy will seek increasingly to under- 
stand our failures and our sorrows.” Ethical drama thus being 
relegated to the proletariat who still think there are such things 
as right and wrong, tragedy will produce for the enlightened a 
xa0apocs after the manner of a Turkish bath. There is behind such 
a passage the attitude of mind engendered by scientific determin- 
ism, an attitude which would seem to be fatal to tragedy, in- 
asmuch as for those who hold it a dramatic conflict of wills must be 
set aside for what might be called the adjustments of environ- 
mental factors. For the more feeling of mankind such views of 
tragedy, as with Schopenhauer, tend toward hopeless resignation. 
In other hands, it would seem, they tend toward farce: if we can 
believe the words of a noted Chicago lawyer given to advanced 
ethical dicta, men must in future consider their lives, in their 
absence of self-direction, as analogous to the career of a Ford car. 

Contrary to this view some recent critics, like Prosser Hall 
Frye in Romance and Tragedy,*° have even argued the superiority 
of Greek to Shakespearean tragedy because of its clearer ethical 
point of view. But such considerations will lead us beyond our 


38 Tbid., p. 246. 
9 Op. cit., p. 23. 
*° Boston, 1922. 
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province, which is the consideration of the emotional effect of 
tragedy. And within our own province it is enough, in meeting 
those who advocate excess of pity, to point out that great tragedy 
of the past has exalted men through heroic though failing strug- 
gle, by spiritual victory in spite of physical defeat, with the result 
that pity has been mitigated by admiration. 


For-the interest of tragedy isin no small measure the interest of heroic 
story heightened by defeat, the history of an excellence we desire to keep 
alive, whose passing we regret and admire the more passionately for its 
departure. “I would not give my dead son,” said the Duke of Ormond, 
“for the best living son in Christendom.”™ 


Indeed, from this consideration we are impelled to go a step 
further and add to the fear and pity of reflection as essential to 
great tragedy a feeling of admiration, an admiration for nobility, 
the very cause for Professor Bradley’s sense of waste, and in it- 
self and in its ennobling power upon ourselves in some degree a 
compensation for that waste. Heroism is exalted in tragedy; 
pity of a personal sort goes chiefly to minor characters. As Steele 
observed: 


Gallant men who are cut off by the sword, move rather our veneration 

than our pity, and we gather relief enough from their own contempt of 
death, to make it no evil, which was approached with so much cheerful- 
ness, and attended with so much honor. But when we turn our thoughts 
from the great parts of life on such occasions, and instead of lamenting 
those who stood ready to give death to those from whom they had the 
fortune to receive it; I say, when we let our thoughts wander from such 
noble objects, and consider the havoc which is made among the tender 
and the innocent, pity enters with an unmixed softness, and possesses 
all our souls at once.* 
Thus it is Ophelia, not Hamlet; Desdemona, not Othello, who 
excites our keenest pity. The gallant heroism in such natures as 
that of Antigone or Cordelia mitigates our distress at their 
calamities. 

And it is not without reason that the more heroic figures have 
been the central figures of tragedy. Doubtless Steele, the origi- 
nator of sentimental comedy, would have desired it otherwise; 
but tragedy is too stern, too faithful a portrayal of the indiffer- 
ence of nature to human sorrows, too universal, to permit per- 
sonal pity to usurp the central place. One critic, indeed, goes 


3 W. M. Dixon, op. cit., p. 194. 
® The Tatler, No. 181, June 6, 1710. 
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so far as to deny it altogether: 


Tragedy, after all, is not a thing of tears. Pathos stands upon a lower 
plane of dramatic art, just as sentimentalism is lower than a genuine 
humanitarian spirit. Pathos is closely connected with pity, and neither 
is generally indulged in by the great dramatists as the main tragic motif. 
The air of Aeschylus is stern and hard. ... . There is no call for ‘‘sympa- 
thetic tears’”’ toward Prometheus or Orestes, precisely because in the 
grandeur of their being they are greater than we are. We do not sympa- 
thize with Othello to the extent of feeling pity, because Othello is a force 
beyond our ken, primitive perhaps, but strong and majestic. We do not 
weep at the death of Cordelia, because she has a power and a firmness in 
her nature which defy our analysis.* 


This is somewhat overstating it, I believe most will agree: I 
doubt whether many will admit no pity for Othello, and the ex- 
treme distress that so hard-headed a critic as Doctor Johnson 
has recorded at the death of Cordelia indicates that we feel dis- 
tress in good company. For the true tragic hero admiration 
mitigates but does not destroy pity; and one of the chief points 
in the Poetics, we must remember, is that the hero must not be 
exalted so far above us that we cannot enter into his sorrows as 
into those of a being like ourselves.* 

Greatness, it would seem, must exist in the tragic protagonist; 
and the whole history of tragedy up to the emergence of the 
drame bourgeois has shown an insistence on all that would elevate 
and dignify the central figures. If many of us find much of the 
“tragedy” of recent times dispiriting instead of exalting, it is 
probably because, as I have suggested, the playwright’s purely 
deterministic philosophy does not allow his heroes greatness and 
strength of will. Greatness, indeed, in spite of Aristotle, can 
even exalt a wicked figure to tragic proportions. Such is the 
thesis of one doctoral dissertation,® in which Richard III, Mac- 


% A, Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 

* Cf. Butcher, op. cit., p. 289, who argues that the martyr is unsuitable for 
tragedy because his moral victory drowns fear and awe in admiration; and Lessing, 
Dramaturgie, No. 2, who argues similarly against a tragedy representing Christian 
martyrs. But the difficulty with such a character, for example, as the heroine of 
Massinger and Dekker’s Virgin Martyr is not that she is a martyr but that she is 
totally unbelievable as a human being, so that we cannot identify ourselves with 
her misfortunes. Antigone, for a modern if not for a Greek audience, is a martyr in 
Butcher’s sense, and is none the less a tragic heroine. No moral victory can drown 
our sense of pity and waste at a violent death of one whom we can admire and love. 

*% Dr. Clarence V. Boyer, The Villain as Hero in Elizabethan Tragedy, London 
and New York, 1914. 
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beth, and Lady Macbeth are the chief exemplars. And Professor 
Butcher admits that Aristotle, of course with only Greek drama 
before him, “fails to take account of two exceptional types of 
tragedy—that which exhibits the antagonism between a pure 
will and a disjointed world, or between a grand but criminal 
purpose, and the higher moral forces with which it is confronted.’ 

The existence of evil and sorrow and the irrational fact of 
death are the central problems that tragedy has to face. It has 
found for them but a partial answer in man’s moral responsibility ;?” 
and it has never been helped by the supernatural creeds of religion. 
Yet it is the paradox of tragedy that it gives pleasure and in- 
spiration by the representation of defeat and death. Where else 
indeed, does it derive this power to exalt if not by the admiration 
it excites for heroism? 

What then in tragedy escaped Aristotle? That from its poverty we 
extract sustenance, from its wretchedness, satisfaction, fromits discourage- 
ment, confidence. He overlooks the violent paradox of tragedy, that it 
presents the worst and excites in us the best, that it appears to sum up and 
complete the accusation against life, to be occupied with the case for the 
opposition, that there poetry meets the hostile facts, the injustices, the 
cruelties, the dark forbidding elements, the aspects of the world which 
profoundly discourage us and mirabile dictu, to our comfort and delight.** 


VI 


We may now draw our conclusions by which to distinguish 
tragedy from melodrama. It is not to be distinguished by its 
power to excite the immediate emotions of identification; its 
peculiar effect comes for the competent spectator as a result 
of reflection upon it, and is thus essentially emotion of detach- 
ment. We may thus establish it as a principle that the peculiar 
aim of tragedy is to arouse such feelings as universalized pity, 
fear, and admiration, which shall mingle in the emotion of awe; 
and that to arouse this awe a tragedy must possess such insight 
into the significance of life and such power of presentation that 
the universal application of the particular events will be force- 


* Op. cit., p. 302. 

37 Cf. A Criticism of Some Attempts to Rationalize Tragedy, Lucius W. Elder, 
U. of Penn. dissertation, undated, whose thesis is (p. 3): ‘There is an unknowable 
element,in the universe which passes over into the corresponding conception of 
tragedy as an element not amenable to human will; and that, therefore, it is some- 
thing which cannot be completely rationalized.” 

* Dixon, of. cit., p. 302. In less emotional language the modern psychologist 
ascribes the value of tragedy to its release of “‘sublimations” and “suppressions.” 
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fully and poetically impressed upon the mature and sympathetic 
spectator. Briefly, tragedy must possess universality. It is thus 
a part of the great poetry which Aristotle found ‘‘a more philo- 
sophical and higher thing than history” through its expression 
of the universal. 

Aristotle himself, however, in the passage in which he defines 
the universal, puts the whole emphasis upon a rational view of 
life. “By the universal I mean how a person of a certain type will 
on occasion speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity.’’*® Considering this passage alone, one would be led 
to think that a logical development is the only requisite of tragedy; 
that proper motivation and clear causal sequence will yield 
universality. But taken in conjunction with the philosopher’s 
emphasis on the tragic emotions, and his praise of poetry, the 
word becomes more comprehensive. ‘Probability’ and ‘“‘neces- 
sity” may then include something of the irrational if the poet’s 
experience teaches him that the irrational is probable and even 
necessary in life. Moreover, Aristotle urges ‘‘probable impos- 
sibilities” as against “improbable possibilities,’ wherebv he 
sanctions the use of the supernatural, provided that the action 
proceeds according to the laws of human nature and is “‘consis- 
tently inconsistent.”’ 

We may now once more revert to our earlier discussion of 
“logic.”” Tragedy may succeed in its aim, may arouse awe, in 
spite of some illogicality. The illogicality may extend even so far 
as to result in obscurity of exposition, but may not abate the 
awe felt for the total production when other qualities are great 
enough. Such seems to be the case of Hamlet, for example, since 


‘$0 many critics disagree about the character of the Prince; so 


great are the fascination and compelling reality of that hero that 
whether or not we have plucked the heart of his mystery, we 
believe in him and experience the deepest tragic emotions in 
witnessing his fate. 

If by illogicality we mean a superficial view of life that does 
not penetrate to the fundamental problems of existence, we can, 
as I have said, agree with William Archer. But it would avoid 





‘The joy which is so strangely the heart of the experience is not an indication that 
‘all’s right with the world’ or that ‘somewhere, somehow, there is Justice’; it is an 
indication that all is right here and now in the nervous system,” I. A. Richards, 
Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 246. 

3 Poetics, VIII, Butcher’s translation. 
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the ambiguity in the word, and at the same time provide scope 
for the proper use of the irrational and for poetic emotion, to say 
rather that melodrama lacks universality. 

Professor Whitmore is the only critic I have found who, in 
speaking of melodrama, suggests this distinction between “logic” 
and “universality’’; and his remark is merely in passing: 


Eschylus does not shrink from revealing Clytemnestra bedewed with 
her victim’s blood, but what in Seneca and his school would be a mere 
delight in the shambles is in the Greek only the prelude to a great moral 
revelation. Just here, I suspect, is the ground for a more rational division 
between melodrama and tragedy than the familiar formula which would 
base the difference on the presence or absence of a thorough-going causal 
connection.” 


If we take “moral” in the broad sense of a philosophical insight 
into life, we may accept this statement without qualification. 

Thus we may conclude that melodrama is a play which arouses 
merely the identifying emotions of terror, wonder, hatred, sense 
of power, sentimentality, erotic satisfaction, and the like, but 
which fails through lack of universality to arouse the reflective 
emotion of awe. 


VII 


It is perfectly proper, to be sure, to object to this definition on 
the ground of inclusiveness. Thus the definition would include 
as melodrama the sentimental comedy or drame, so far as success- 
ful on the stage, and most “problem plays”; and it would seem 
perhaps to cbscure the real differences which we feel between 
the sensationalism of out-and-out melodrama and the quieter emo- 
tions of these other types. But the proportions in which the 
various identifying emotions may be compounded are infinitely 
various, and one type of play may—and actually does—pass 
by almost insensible degrees into another. The gradual tran- 
sitions in the eighteenth century from comedy to sentimentality 
and thence to sensationalism, familiar to those who have read 
the minor dramatists of the period, is a perfect illustration of 
the fact. The one thing essential is to recognize that a definite 
and clear distinction exists between the type of play which posses- 
ses universality, and the type of play which does not. 

The implications of this distinction, especially as applied to 
particular plays, are numerous, and would require the space 


«°C, E. Whitmore, “The Nature of Tragedy,” PMLA, XXXIV (1919), 346. 
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of a separate paper. Two further observations, however, seem 
important enough to be included here. The first is, that no tragedy 
has ever succeeded on the stage which has not been built solidly 
on a basis of ‘‘melodrama.” That is to say, of course, that a 
tragedy must first excite the identifying emotions such as we 
have described before it can pass to the universal one. Even 
#Eschylus utilized sensational situations, though the religious 
feeling connected with the Dionysiac festival made his hearers 
less critical than we of the purely dramatic merits of his trage- 
dies. And Euripides clearly shows what way dramatic evolution, 
in the hands of practical playwrights, inevitably tends when non- 
dramatic aids like religious feeling begin to fail. Shakespeare 
obviously built his masterpieces on the rude foundations of con- 
temporary melodrama. And if works of the neoclassicists, like Cato, 
and productions of the “closet dramatists,”’ failed, it is because 
their authors attempted universality without first conveying by 
means effective in the theatre the emotions of identification.” 

The second observation is, that the distinction, inasmuch as it 
puts among melodramas many plays that are usually classified 
otherwise, leaves few plays which can rightfully be called trage- 
dies. If this is an objection, the reply is that there is no good 
reason why we should not reserve the high title of tragedy only for 
the greatest. Clearly in this sense to write a tragedy is a task 
of supreme difficulty. The author must not fall into the error 
of the literary man and the scholar, of avoiding melodrama; 
rather he must build in a fashion possible only to the trained 
playwright upon devices and situations successful in the theatre. 
He cannot ignore the demands of the groundlings, for every 
normal human being who loves the theatre has much of the 
groundling’s desires in his nature. He must utilize this cheaper 
material not by avoiding but by transcending it. He must pos- 
sess rare gifts of poetic expression, high imaginative perception, 
a lofty, heroic, stern, and yet pitiful view of life; and he must 
convey powerfully and beautifully to those able to receive it 
the universal significance of his mimic action. 

ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 
University of California 


“| “The dramatist who serves his apprenticeship in melodrama. . . . follows the 
course of the development of the art he pursues,”’ Robert P. Utter, Low Tragedy, 
University of California Chronicle, Jan., 1928. An excerpt from a witty and sug- 
gestive article. 
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VOLTAIRE AND PETER ANNET’S LIFE OF DAVID 


N THE history of the interplay of English and French liberal 

thought in the eighteenth century, too much attention has been 
given to the supposed influence of such well-known deists as 
Bolingbroke and Toland, much too little to Voltaire’s definite 
and direct borrowings from the radical and late deist, Peter Annet, 
whose method and style were more closely akin to Voltaire’s own 
than were those of any other English deist. Although Voltaire was 
well acquainted with, and influenced by, certain of Annet’s earlier 
tracts, especially his History of Saint Paul, it is from his Life of 
David, the Man after God’s own Heart, apparently more than from 
any other treatise from across the channel, that Voltaire borrowed 
directly in spirit and in detail, and translated faithfully whatever 
passages suited his needs. In this work, he found practically 
all the material for his frequent and varied animadversions on 
David from the beginning to the end of his Biblical criticism. 
Indeed, study of his use of Annet’s Life of David throws light 
upon the extent, the nature, and the moment of the influence of 
the English deistic movement on Voltaire’s attacks on the es- 
tablished religion. 

Annet has been called the last and most thorough-going of the 
deists. His writings were ‘‘a connecting link between the deism of 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century and the more aggressive 
and outspoken deism of Paine and the revolutionary period.’ In 
this later period, Annet’s works were singled out among English de- 
istic writings to be reprinted with Voltaire’s and Holbach’s.? He 
entered the main current of the deistic controversy in 1744 with 
his Resurrection Consider’d in answer to Sherlock’s Trial of the 
Wiinesses, which in turn was an answer to Thomas Woolston’s 
Sixth Discourse on the Miracles of our Saviour. His tracts appeared 
at frequent intervals and anonymously until 1761, when he was 
condemned for blasphemy for his Free Enquirer, obliged to stand 
twice in the pillory, imprisoned for a month with an additional 
year of hard labor, and released only on parole. The author- 
ship of the Life of David, which appeared that same year, was so 


1 Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the 18th Century (London, 1881); I, 247. 
2 J. M. Robertson, Short History of Free-thought (London, 1915), II, 327. See 
R, Carlile, The Deist (London, 1820). 
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carefully guarded that John Leland, the hostile critic of the 
deistical writers, did not know who had written it when he pub- 
lished his View of the deistical Writers three years later.* 

Leslie Stephen writes that the Life of David 


is interesting only as the original pamphlet—which is really well written— 
seems to have supplied the hint for one of Voltaire’s keenest satires, the 
drama of Saul.‘ 


Beside being well written, however, the pamphlet is one of the 
keenest bits of English deistic criticism and well deserved Voltaire’s 
attention. And it gave Voltaire much more than the hint. A 
drama could hardly be adapted from a narrative and follow more 
closely the original. Voltaire was only half lying when he said 
that his play was traduit del’anglais de M. Hut.’ Moreover, Annet’s 
narrative has many of the qualities of a drama, and lent itself 
readily to Voltaire’s facile pen and biting sarcasm. 

Voltaire had Annet’s story in hand in October of the year of 
its publication, in 1761. On the tenth of that month, in a letter 
to M. Bret, he writes: 


Je suis trés-faché que votre Bayle ne soit pas encore imprimé. On 
craint peut-étre que ce livre, autrefois si recherché, ne le soit moins 
aujourd’hui: ce qui paraissait hardi ne l’est plus. On avait crié, par 
exemple, contre l’article David, et cet article est infiniment modéré en 
comparaison de ce qu’on vient d’écrire en Angleterre. Un ministre a 
prétendu prouver qu’il n’y a pas une seule action de David qui ne soit d’un 
scélérat digne du dernier supplice; qu’il n’a point fait les Psaumes, et que 
d’ailleurs ces odes hébraiques, qui ne respirent que le sang et le carnage, 
ne devraient faire naitre que des sentiments d’horreur dans ceux qui 
croient y trouver de l’édification.® 


Two years later, the year of the publication of his own drama, 
Voltaire has invented a name for his English author: 


3 London, 1764, 2 vol. The Life of David was attributed some hundred years 
latér upon very uncertain evidence to Archibald Campbell, and again to Peter 
Noorthouck. See Notes and Queries: 1st series, xii, 204, 255; 5th series, viii, 98. 
Convincing internal evidence of Annet’s authorship is found in his Supernaturals 
examin’d, Collection of Tracts (s.1.n.d.): pp. 160-62, where much of the identical 
material appears and the Life of David is clearly presaged. 

* Op. cit., I, 247, n. 1. 

5 GEuores (€d. Moland), V, 569. Voltaire refers to the English author invariably 
as Huet, Hut, or Hutte, and assigns to the work the fictitious date of 1728,which 
he later corrected. It appears very probable that he never knew Annet by name, 

6 Qeuvres, XLI, 472. Cf. Life of David, pp. 62-64 (Carlile’s Deist, vol. I, reprint 
of edition of 1766). 
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M. Hut, qui a fait imprimer 4 Londres /’Histoire de David, l’appelle 
sans facon le Néron de la Palestine. Personne ne l’a trouvé mauvais: 
voila un bien abominable peuple! Tendresse aux fréres. Ecr. l’inf.” 


These passages explain clearly why Voltaire preferred Annet to 
Bayle, and show that he had Annet’s material in hand before 
his first frontal attack on Christianity, the Sermon des cinquante. 
It was in 1762 that he was beginning to use also his other im- 
portant English deistic material, Tindal’s Christianity as Old as 
Creation, and Woolston’s Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour. 

Several noteworthy passages of Annet’s criticism of David 
must be given to show how Voltaire borrowed from, and often 
improved upon, Annet in his drama Saul, which appeared in 
1763. Aside from several passages directly translated, the in- 
fluence here is most remarkable in character study and general 
tone. Leslie Stephen has shown how Waterland’s reply to Tindal 
on the brutal injustice of Samuel’s slaying of Agag sounded much 
like Voltaire in one of his scoffing moods.* Waterland insisted 
that Samuel was justified in obeying a command from God. 
Annet could hardly accept this justification. He writes: 


We are not to imagine that the sparing Agag, king of the Amelekites, 
was the only cause of this rupture between him [Saul] and Samuel. For 
we may gather from other parts of his story that Saul was not over-well 
affected towards his patrons the Levites; in subjection to whom he had 
too much spirit to continue. Samuel quickly perceived he had mistaken 
his man, he haughtily avowed his intention of deposing him; and ordering 
Agag to be brought into his presence, he hewed him to pieces—“‘before the 
Lord.’’® 


In his drama, Voltaire has carefully preserved this relation- 
ship between Samuel and Saul. Saul is introduced, in the first 
act, in mortal terror of Samuel, yet nobly pardoning Agag. Sam- 
uel enters ‘‘de la part de Dieu,’”’ and announces that God has 
repented making Saul king, because he had spared Agag. The 
dialogue which follows illustrates the full and brilliant use that 
Voltaire made of Annet’s analysis: 


Agag. Comment! la plus belle des vertus serait regardée chez vous 
comme un crime? 


7 XLII, 560. Ci. Life of David, p. 64. Beuchot checked this epithet in Holbach’s 
translation of Annet’s work in 1768. 

8 Op. cit., I, 258 ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 20. 
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Samuel (a Agag). Tais-toi, ne blasphéme point. (A Saiil) Saiil, ci-devant 
roi des Juifs, Dieu ne vous avait-il pas ordonné par ma bouche d’égorger 
tous les Amalécites, sans épargner ni les femmes, ni les filles, ni les enfants 
a la mamelle? 


Agag is then cut up on the very stage, contrary to all the rules and 
regulations not only of morality but of the French stage, while 
Samuel says: 


Donnez-moi cette hache, au nom du Seigneur; et tandis que jecouperai 
un bras, coupez une jambe, et ainsi de suite, morceau par morceau. 


Voltaire has added in a footnote: “‘Le texte de la piéce anglaise 
porte: Heu, [sic] him into pieces before the Lord.’’® 

Voltaire’s second act likewise follows closely Annet’s account 
of David’s treachery and cruelty and of his love affairs with 
Michal and Abigail. Saul had demanded of David one hundred 
foreskins as the price of his daughter Michal. David produced 
double the number. Annet describes his triumphal return with 
the booty thus: 


if Miss Michal was present, how must her pretty little heart exult when 
the required number being told off, as many more were gallantly presented 
at her feet. 


David’s boast to Michal of this feat forms the introduction to 
Voltaire’s second act. Annet shows here the characteristic in- 
capacity of the deists to view the customs and morals of other 
times with other than the eyes of eighteenth-century decorum. 
The flippancy and the lack of historical perspective which marks 
Voltaire’s Biblical criticism and in a measure condemns it de- 
fines even more clearly than his use of details his debt to the 
English deistic school. It was left for the Germans and for Renan 
to collect what was valuable for the purposes of serious exegesis. 

If Annet’s humour is often imaginative, Voltaire’s sarcasm is 
more biting. David continues thus his boast to Michal: 


Akis m’a traité comme son fils, il a eu en moi une entiére confiance; 
mais je n’ai jamais oublié que je suis juif; et ayant des commissions du 
roi Akis pour aller ravager vos terres, j’ai trés souvent ravagé les siennes 
....je tuais tout sans miséricorde,....afin d’étre pur devant le 
Seigneur . . . . je faisais scier en deux, par le milieu du corps, ces insolents 
rebelles, ou je les écrasais sous les dents de leur herse, ou je les faisais 


10 V, 578, 580 and note. 
1 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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rétir dans des fours 4 brique. Voyez si c’est aimer ma patrie, si c’est étre 
bon Israélite.” 


Voltaire, with an eye to unity and the exigencies of the drama, 
has here combined two instances of David’s cruelty. Later, in 
his Bible enfin expliquée,“ he translated Annet’s account word 
for word, but in the transposition above, he brings out the horror 
implied in Annets’ words, “how shall a man, not steeled to a 
very Jew, find expressions suited to the occasion?” 

Annet treated Abigail as a flirt who helped David get rid of her 
husband and then married him. Voltaire has Abigail enter with 
dramatic effect to disturb Michal’s tranquillity. David’s account 
of the winning of Abigail is almost a direct translation of Annet’s 
account, somewhat softened. Annet wrote at the end of the story: 


David loses no time, but returned God thanks for the old fellow’s 
death, and then Mrs. Abigail was promoted to the honour of being one 
of the Captain’s ladies.“ 


Voltaire’s ending is pithier: 
David. .... au bout de huit jours le brutal mourut! 


Michal. Je m’en doutais bien. 
David. Et j’épousai la veuve. 


Eighteen wives, he adds, are not too many “pour un brave hom- 
me.” 

Rather than follow Annet’s remarks on Saul prophesying naked, 
Voltaire introduces the witch of Endor, a ‘“Pythonisse, arrivant 
avec un balai entre les jambes.”’ This is one of his few departures 
from Annet’s text, but it leads one to suspect that he was ac- 
quainted with Annet’s earlier tract, Supernaturals examined, 
in which the Life of David is clearly presaged. He returns to the 
English original for his entire third and fourth acts, in which 
Bathsheba, wife of the deceived and slaughtered Uriah, is prom- 
inent. His climax is the last scene of the fourth act, in which 
he has transferred to Bathsheba, Michal’s reproaches on David’s 
dancing before the Lord, and shows David composing his Psalms 
in the midst of revelry. Annet’s interpretation of David’s dancing 
is original and indelicate. Voltaire’s transposition is merely in- 
delicate: 


2 V, 583. Cf. Life of David, pp. 35, 49. 
XXX, 193, note 1. Cf. Life of David, p. 50. 
4 Life of David, p. 33. Cf. Voltaire, V, 334, 385. 
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Bethsabée. Je m’en vais, si vous continuez a chanter ainsi, et 4 sauter 
comme un ivrogne. Vous montrez tout ce que vous portez: fi! quelles 
maniéres! 

David. Je danserai, oui, je danserai; je serai encore plus méprisable, 
je danserai devant les servantes, je montrerai tout ce que je porte, et ce 
me sera gloire devant les filles.'® 


Voltaire had found in Annet a man truly after his own heart, a 
Bayle untrammeled. 

Voltaire’s versification of the Psalm which David had been 
singing, and which Bathsheba had characterized as “airs de 
corps de garde” began thus: 

Chers Hébreux, par le ciel envoyés, 
Dans le sang vous baignerez vos pieds; 
Et vos chiens s’engraisseront 

De ce sang qu’ ils lécheront. 


This is a free translation of the version given by Annet, who added: 


Very pious ejaculations for the whole congregation to sing to the praise 
and glory of God.* 


Both men treat in similar fashion the treachery of David on 
his deathbed. Voltaire seems to have gone back to Bayle for his 
account of the jealousy of David’s sons over the Shunamite maid 
who kept David warm in his old age, but the other details of 
David’s last acts and death are from Annet. Annet approaches 
the end of his treatise with an apostrophe most typical of the 
attitude of English deism adopted by Voltaire: 


These, Christians! are the outlines of the life of a Jew, whom you are 
not ashamed to continue extolling as a man after God’s own heart! This, 
Britons! is the king to whom your late excellent monarch has been com- 
pared! What an impiety to the Majesty of Heaven! What an affront to 
the memory of an honest prince!?” 


Apart from any consideration of detail, all that was most radical 
in \ vitaire’s attitude and method in dealing with the Christian 
tradition can be found in Peter Annet. 

Voltaire continued to use Annet’s material whenever he had 
occasion to mention David. His dictionary article on David, 
in 1767, a year before Holbach’s translation of Annet’s work, is a 

% V, 608. Cf. Life of David, p. 41. 


6 Op. cit., p. 63. Cf. Voltaire, V, 608. 
17 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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several page summary of the latter’s material. M. Hut has now 
become “membre du parlement d’Angleterre.” His twenty-five 
page account of Saul and David in his Bible enfin expliquée, pub- 
lished the year before his death, follows Annet’s account even more 
closely than his drama. Many direct borrowings and several 
translations are attributed directly to ““M. Huet,” and the material 
appears on practically every page, with Dom Calmet often em- 
ployed to set it off. For example, on the incest of Amnon and 
Tamar, Voltaire comments as follows: 


M. Hut s’exprime violemment sur cet inceste d’Amnon, et sur tous les 
crimes qui en résultérent. “On ne sort, dit-il, d’une horreur que pour en 
rencontrer une autre dans cette famille de David.’’* 


It is here also that he translates Annet’s treatment of the incon- 
ceivable barbarities which David perpetrated upon the citizens of 
Rabbah. He preferred in every case his own free translations 
to Holbach’s, which had appeared in 1768. 

It is evident that Voltaire favored and used Annet rather 
than Bayle in his criticisms of David. Yet Bayle, who wrote 
very few anti-Biblical articles, was especially daring on the sub- 
ject of David.'® However, Bayle was as certainly used by Annet, 
who appeals to him to explain some of the difficulties he found in 
the Scriptural account of the life of David.?° By the latter half 
of the century, authority was relaxing and the Jesuits were fast 
falling into discredit. Voltaire complains as early as 1752 that 
“Bayle n’est pas encore assez sceptique,’”’ and he would cut 
Bayle’s dictionary down to a thin volume, which nevertheless 
would contain the article on David. Bayle was very thorough in 
his criticism and Voltaire could have gone to him for much of his 
material. But he preferred Annet because the latter was more 
brutally outspoken. 

The study of the influence of Annet’s Life of David on Voltaire 
has thus revealed some interesting facts in regard to the attitude 
and methods of the French author in the handling of his sources. 
Lanson, who studied Voltaire’s relations to the earlier deists, 
believed that his method of dealing with critical material was his 
chief debt to the English school. It is true that the historical 
argument against the foundations of Christianity, which forms 


18 XXX, 193, note 2. Cf. Life of David, p. 50. 
19 G. Lanson, in the Revue des Cours et Conférences (June 18, 1908). 
” Life of David, pp. 33, 34. 
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the bulk of Voltaire’s critical work, was not derived from the 
English controversy, but from common scholarly sources. It was 
the so-called moral argument, represented by Woolston, Tindal, 
and especially by Annet, which had an important direct influence 
upon Voltaire’s work; from them, Voltaire borrowed directly 
both detail and method. In 1761, the date of Voltaire’s unre- 
served entry into the field of Biblical criticism, English books 
were being sent to him with extraordinary dispatch. With the 
Life of David in hand, he immediately digested thoroughly the 
English original and transformed the subject matter into his 
drama Saul, one of the most sarcastic and witty that he ever 
wrote. If his direct English sources were few, he nevertheless 
wasted nothing that he had once mastered, and continued to use 
them, with variations and adaptations, to the very end of his 
life. He appears eager to seize upon the most radical works that 
English deism produced, and was easily influenced by their 
tone and style. But his borrowings were never servile. He fitted 
Annet’s Life of David into many moulds. For his own drama 
he took the best that Annet had to offer, and transformed the 
latter’s heavier British humour into that brilliant, light and 
racy wit which set an indelible mark of originality upon so much 
of his work. 
NormMAN L. TorrEY 
Yale University 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NAIN JAUNE.' ITS ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS CHATEAUBRIAND AND ROMANTICISM 


RECENT years the value of the newspaper in the study 
of literary movements in France is being recognized more than 
ever before. In such a study the Nain Jaune has its place, 
voicing as it does the literary and political views of an influential 
group of writers in the critical period of the early Restoration, an 
epoch when literary criticism and political expediency went hand 
in hand. A study of the literary history of such writers as Chateau- 
briand and Mme de Staél would not be complete without the 
political and social background furnished by such publications. 
An unusually faithful presentation of the spirit of the times is 
portrayed by the Nain Jaune because of its anonymous character, 
the greatest secrecy being maintained as to the names of the 


1 The Nain Jaune was founded Dec. 15, 1814, was suppressed July 15, 1815 
and re-appeared in Brussels, Belgium as le Nain Jaune Réfugié, March-November 
1816. In November 1816 it was attached to a Belgian daily paper, le Mercure- 
Surveillant and appeared under the name of le Libéral, ‘“‘journal philosophique, 
politique et littéraire,” until March 1, 1817, when the two papers separated, the 
Libéral continuing independently as le Vrai Libéral. The following is the heading 
of the first number of the Nain Jaune: LE NAIN JAUNE OU JOURNAL DES 
ARTS, DES SCIENCES ET DE LA LITTERATURE.—Vexat censura.... . 
Corvos No. I**. In small print above the title is found the line: “No. 337 (Cinqui- 
éme Année). 15 décembre 1814.” This serial number refers to the original Journal 
des Arts, des Sciences et de la Littérature of which the Nain Jaune is the successor. 
There were usually six numbers, in-8°, a month. The first number in Belgium bears 
the title LE NAIN JAUNE REFUGIE.—Par une Société d’Anti-Eteignoirs. 
Motto: Le petit homme vit encore. The collection of the Nain Jaune is available in 
book form under the following titles: le Nain Jaune publié a Paris de l’Imprimerie 
de Fain, rue de Racine, prés de !’Odéon, 1815 (43 numbers), Vol. I (Dec. 15, 1814- 
Apr. 5, 1815)—Vol. II (Apr. 10, 1815-July 15, 1815); le Nain Jaune Réfugié publié 
a Bruxelles, 1816 (42 numbers), Vol. I (March 1816-May 1816)—Vol. II (June 
1816-December 1816). Eugéne Hatin in his Bibliographie de la Presse Francaise, 
Paris, 1866 (p. 323) states that “Les collections complétes du Nain Jaune sont trés 
rares.”” 

Edmond Biré in Victor Hugo avant 1830, Paris, 1903, p. 300, corrects a mistaken 
statement of Victor Hugo: “M. V. Hugo a écrit dans les Misérables: ‘En 1817, 
le Nain Jaune se transforma en Miroir (Les Misérables, \* partie, livre III, chap. I)’ 
—Deux erreurs en une seule ligne. Le Miroir destiné a réfléter l’opinion libérale, 
et dont les principaux rédacteurs étaient MM. Jouy, Arnault, Emmanuel Dupaty, 
Gosse et Cauchois-Lemaire, n’a point été créé en 1817, pas plus que le Nain Jaune 
n’a terminé son existence 4 cette époque. Le dernier numéro du Nain Jaune, le 
379, est du 15 juillet 1815; le i numéro du Miroir est du 15 février 1821.” 
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editors and correspondents.? Absolute impartiality in the discussion 
of literary articles is claimed: 


Nous ne craignons pas de dire que nous sommes dans ce moment les 
seuls journalistes auxquels le public puisse ajouter foi; inconnus comme 
nous le sommes, nous pouvons nous expliquer librement sans blesser les 
convenances. Etrangers a toute coterie, 4 toute corporation littéraire, 
a toute société chantante ou non chantante, nous dirons franchement 
notre opinion sur la prose et les vers qui nous sont soumis..... Enfin, 
les libraires, les auteurs et le public entendront une fois la vérité (I, Ixxx). 


This claim of an unbiased point of view is not justified by a study 
of the periodical nor of the careers of those of its editors whose 
names have since become known. Its guiding spirits are found in 
the ranks of the Liberal party, and in general are anti-royalist, 
anti-religious and pseudo-classic in their beliefs. 

Politically, the Nain Jaune passes through three distinct stages: 
carefully disguised Bonapartism up to the Cent Jours, open im- 
perialism during the Cent Jours, and violent anti-royalism during 
its exile in Belgium. In the first period there is no open propaganda 
for Napoleon; the main object seems to be to keep his name before 
the public. A number rarely appears without items of some kind 
referring to him personally or to books or articles concerning him 
or his family. Protestations of loyalty to the ruling government 
are made: ‘“‘.... certains comme nous le sommes d’avoir toujours 
respecté l’autorité royale et cette charte constitutionnelle.... 
(I, 122): ....ce gentil Nain Jaune qui n’a jamais eu qu’un cri 
politique, LE ROI ET LA CHARTE (I, 310).” Furthermore, while 


2 E. Hatin, op. cit., p. 320, names as editors of the Nain Jaune Cauchois-Lemaire, 
Etienne (C. G.), Merie (J. T.), and Jouy (E.); as main collaborators with Cauchois- 
Lemaire for the Nain Jaune Réfugié, Arnault (A. V.), and Guyot. Etienne in a 
letter to the Nain Jaune, Feb. 9, 1815, answering an accusation in the Gazette de 
France, denies editorship at that time of any “‘feuille publique.” F. A. Harel, 
similarly accused also denies editorship. A study of the career of the members of 
the following group would make it reasonable to assume that they might be oc- 
casional contributors if not editors: A. Jay, E. Dupaty, Léon Thiessé, E. Dumoulin, 
A. J. Aignan, Lacretelle ainé, Etienne Gosse, and P. F. Tissot. The name of 
Cauchois-Lemaire, the acknowledged “propriétaire” of the Nain Jaune (see No. 18, 
Mch. 10, 1815) is found later on the staffs of the following papers, usually in 
collaboration with some members of the group mentioned above: le Miroir 1821- 
23, la Pandore (successor to le Miroir), 1823-28, le Mercure du 19° siécle, 1823, and 
les Tablettes universelles, 1820-24. 

3 For the purposes of this article the roman numerals I, II, III, IV, designate 
the four volumes of the collection; I and II indicate the Nain Jaune, and III and 
IV, the Nain Jaune Réfugié. 
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the royalist press and its writers are attacked scathingly, the royal 
policy and the person of the king are treated with great circum- 
spection. Definite approval of the reign is even registered at times 
“Les bienfaits de l’ordre et du repos se développent de jour en 
jour; les maux du passé se réparent insensiblement et sans secousse 
(I, xxvi).”” While such an attitude may have been dictated partly 
by policy, yet it would appear that the paper and the King were 
at that time on a comparatively friendly footing. There is evidence 
that the King read the paper with enjoyment and gave it his sup- 
port even to the point of contributing witty articles through the 
medium of the famous Bouche de Fer placed before the editorial 
office to receive anonymous contributions.‘ 

Such support was needed because the publication was under 
the continual suspicion of the royalist organs which termed it the 
Nain de Vile d’Elbe (1, 411), and designated its editors as “con- 
spirateurs, agens secrets de Bonaparte (I, 310)” and by similar 
appellations. Upon the return of Napoleon the periodical became 
openly imperialistic but at the same time disclaimed active par- 
ticipation in that return: ‘‘On a prétendu que nous étions des agens 
de Vile d’ Elbe; nous ne nous en sommes que faiblement défendus 
lorsque le danger était imminent, et maintenant qu’il pourrait 
nous étre avantageux d’accréditer cette idée, nous déclarons haute- 
ment que nous n’avions aucune connaissance des événemens qui 
se préparaient”’ (I, 470). 

As might be expected, the suppression of the paper shortly after 
Waterloo caused intense bitterness, and the Nain Jaune Réfugié 
from its asylum in Belgium was vehement in its attacks on Louis 
XVIII and the royalists. Napoleon seemed also to have lost favor. 
The following quotation illustrates the boldness of its language: 
“On a dit de Bonaparte que c’était Robespierre @ cheval; ne pour- 


‘ Hatin, op. cit., p. 322, discusses the aims of the Nain Jaune and the collabora 
tion of the King as follows: ‘M. Merle, qui dirigeait alors le Nain Jaune, en 
compagnie de M. Cauchois-Lemaire, nous a révélé le secret de cette collaboration 
de Louis XVIII dans I’un des trop rares fragments qu’il a publiés de ses Trente 
ans de souvenirs historiques, littéraires et politiques; ‘La pensée du Nain Jaune, 
écrit-il, fut de nous moquer des ridicules de tous les partis, de flétrir toutes les 
lachetés et toutes les défections, de relever la gloire de la France en présence des 
bafonnettes étrangéres, et de rire aux dépens des prétentions exagérées. .. . . Dans 
ces attaques, nous avions pour auxiliaire Louis XVIII, qui fut un de nos premiers 
abonnés, qui lisait avec empressement tous nos numéros, qui en riait de bon coeur, 
et qui nous envoya plusieurs fois des articles trés bien tournés, fort spirituels et 
passablement malins, écrits de sa main royale.....’” 
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rait-on pas dire d’un autre souverain qui n’est pas empereur, que 
c’est Robespierre cul-de-jatte (IV, 21)?” One of its contributors 
states the position of the Nain Jaune Réfugié in Europe as follows: 
“Réfugié et accueilli en Belgique, il est bien vu en Russie, redouté 
en Angleterre, désiré en Prusse, toléré en Allemagne, mis 4 ]’Index 
en Italie, proscrit en France et brfilé en Espagne (IV, 253).” 
Its adventures in being smuggled into France after its exclusion 
from that country would make an entertaining story. On one oc- 
casion a lively bridal party is held up at the frontier because the 
bride was evidently a storehouse for copies of the Nain Jaune, and 
a copy was even discovered in the corbeille de mariage of the duchesse 
de Berry. 

While, at times, there may be some change in the attitude of the 
publication towards the ruling powers there is never any wavering 
in its onslaught on the royalist periodicals. The papers which are 
the main victims of its clever satire are the Journal Royal, Journal 
Général, Journal de Paris, the Quotidienne, the Gazette de France, 
and the Journal des Débats. The amenities of the Press common to 
all countries are abundantly in evidence. We find the following 
locution cited as an example of familiar speech used by a certain 
group of contributors: “Cela est faux comme le Journal des 
Débats, plat comme le Journal Royal, ridicule comme la Quoti- 
dienne, et béte comme la Gazette (I, 24),’’ and a news item gravely 
states that “Il avait été question de suspendre, pendant la quin- 
zaine de Paques, la Gazette de France, la Quotidienne, le Journal 
des Débats et le Journal Royal; mais comme c’est un temps de 
mortification et de pénitence, cette proposition n’a pas eu de suite 
(I, 363).”” In answer to such attacks the Journal Général paints 
a picture of the position which the Nain Jaune holds in the 
journalistic world: 


Un enfant, habillé de jaune, de ceux qu’on appelle polissons des rues, 
marche au beau milieu, frappant du pied de maniére 4 éclabousser des 
gens qui se proménent en tous sens..... Les uns veulent corriger le 
petit dréle, les autres, plus sages, pensent qu’ils se saliraient en le touchant 
(I, Ixiv). 

The established institutions, especially those in favor with the 
Government, are not spared. Dissatisfaction is expressed by the 
theatrical critics with the condition of the state theaters; the 
actors (with Talma of course excepted) and actresses of the Théatre 
Francais are declared to be mediocre and the repertory not well 
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chosen. The other theaters under governmental control according 
to one critic, are in poor condition: 

L’Opéra-Comique est plus fécond que le ThéAtre-Francais; je suis 
faché de ne pouvoir pas lui en faire un compliment. ... . Je n’ai rien dit 
du second de nos théatres, du grand Opéra, qui, dans sa froide et stérile 
majesté, ne fournit que des occasions trop rares 4 l’éloge ou 4 la critique; 
je n’ai rien a dire de ]’Odéon, dont l’existence soutenue par M. Maurice, 
est un véritable miracle, quoiqu’elle ne soit pas une merveille. Dans mon 
prochain article, je parlerai en peu de mots des travestissemens qu’on a 
fait subir 4 Moliére sur ce théAtre (I, x=xi). 


In the same number the spirit of the University Faculty is criti- 
cized in a news item concerning Professors Villemain and Lacre- 
telle: “‘Nos professeurs du jour sont des hommes du monde, qui 
ne parlent que pour faire parler d’eux, et qui ne sollicitent une 
chaire que pour s’en faire une tribune (I, xvi).” 

Varied and clever are the devices invented as vehicles for the 
dissemination of the Voltairean irony of this brilliant group. The 
most popular of these creations is the Ordre des Chevaliers de 
V’Eteignoir, with the candle-snuffer as its badge, and with its 
membership composed of the enemies of light and progress, par- 
ticularly the representatives of the Ancien Régime. Lists of new 
members are published from time to time, and the names of such 
members whenever they appear thereafter in the publication are 
marked by a small éteignoir as insignia. Much space is given to 
the proceedings of the Order; the general statutes are published 
(I, 4),5 reports are given of the initiation ceremonies (I, 99), of a 
meeting of the Grand Consistory (I, 305), a banquet with toasts 
and songs (I, 403), the discovery in the catacombs of the biography 
of the members (III, 19), the description of its foundation in 
Egypt in 4818 s.c. by an enemy of the Chaldean fire-worshippers 
(III, 34), etc. Chateaubriand, of whom the Nain Jaune was the 
inveterate enemy, is a knight of high standing with not one but 
three éfeignoirs after his name. Napoleon after his fall was made 
a member. 

Another order similar to that of the Eteignoirs, the Ordre de la 
Girouette is proposed in the Nain Jaune of February 15, 1815 


5 A general idea of the nature of the organization may be obtained from a few 
of the statutes: Article 7.—L’ordre ayant pour but I’extinction des lumiéres, nul 
ne pourra y étre admis sans avoir fait preuve de quatre générations d’ignorance 
paternelle et maternelle; Art. 9.—Les Chevaliers de l’Ordre font voeu d’ignorance, 
d’impudence et de mauvaise foi; Art. 12.—Ils préteront entre nos mains serment 
de haine a la philvsophie, aux idées libérales, & 1a charte constitutionnelle. 
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(I, 334) but the list of officers with their names given under ana- 
grams does not appear until March 30, 1815, during the Cent 
Jours (I, 497). This Order is composed, as its name implies, of the 
political turncoats, the “weathervanes.”’ ‘‘Nul ne pourra faire 
partie de l’Ordre.de la Girouette s’il ne prouve avoir changé trois 
fois de suite d’opinions, et avoir servi au moins trois gouvernemens 
(1, 524).”” The members of the Church party are satirized in two 
mythical organizations, one being La Derniére Croisade, supposedly 
preached by “‘un pair capucin, M. de Chateaubriand (III, 303),”’ 
and the other La Chapelle de la Chambre (III, 191), in which 
Chateaubriand’s name likewise appears.® 

While the sub-title of the Nain Jaune is Journal des Arts, des 
Sciences et de la Littérature, critical articles of considerable length 
are rare. The longest two articles of this nature are the Nécrologie 
de Jean-Frangois Ducis (III, 252, 295), and the Notice sur la vie 
et les ouvrages de Marie-Joseph de Chénier (IV, 510, 534, 554). 
Several pages of the latter article are given over to severe criticism 
of Chateaubriand. Most of the strictly literary criticism occurs in 
the brief reviews of the theatrical offerings of the day, and these 
are usually of restricted interest.’ 

The name “‘Chateaubriand” seems anathema to the Nain Jaune, 
especially during the period of its exile. His pamphlet De Buona- 
parte et des Bourbons with which he makes his real entrance into 
the field of politics appeared eight months before the founding 
of the Nain Jaune, and made him at once a marked man. The para- 
graph devoted to him in the Biographie Générale des Chevaliers de 
l’Eteignoir is a fair sample of the treatment which his name 
receives when it appears in the periodical: 

Le vieux célibataire des mondes, a été prodigue de ses dons envers 
M. de Chateaubriand; d’abord il l’a fait naitre vicomte, quand il ne tenait 


6 Two other long satirical articles are le Livre de Lamuel (III, 134, 182, 203, 279, 
373, (IV) 147, 386), and le Voyage en Enfer (IV, 141, 175, 221, 266). The first is 
supposedly a fragment of a Hebrew manuscript composed of passages from the 
Old Testament and the Apocraphy describing in figurative terms the desolation 
of the land, with prophecies of relief. The second, which will be discussed later, 
describes Chateaubriand’s trip to Hades. 

7 The place given to Voltaire in the world of drama is still an exalted one. The 
presentation of Crébillon’s Rhadamiste inspires the following judgment: Crébillon, 
malgré ses admirateurs, n’eut qu’une partie des qualités qui constituent le génie 
dramatique, et aucune d’elles ne manquait @ Voltaire (I, xxxv). Beaumarchais’ 
Mariage de Figaro receives mixed praise and blame in a good description of its 
presentation in the ThéAtre Francais in May, 1815, with Monrose as Figaro 
(II, 249). 
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qu’a lui donner pour pére le simple artisan des cités ou le pAtre obscur des 
hameaux; il a fait plus en le douant de cette intelligence précieuse au 
moyen de laquelle il a composé tant d’écrits, et qui n’a que le désavantage 
de ne pas se communiquer a ses lecteurs; enfin, il lui a départi au plus haut 
degré cette sainte haine des lumiéres, cet heureux esprit d’intolérance qui, 
dans des temps meilleurs, aurait produit autre chose que de vaines dis- 
cussions. Cette antipathie invincible pour tout ce qui a de l’éclat, a fait 
dire 4 quelques personnes qui parlent un langage moitié welche, moitié 
oriental, qu’A la naissance de monsieur le vicomte, le grand pendule des 
siécles s’était voilé pendant vingt-quatre heures. M. de Chateaubriand a 
découvert dans le christianisme un avantage singulier que personne n’avait 
soupconné jusqu’alors. I] a démontré 4 merveille que notre sainte religion 
est plus riche que celle des payens en sujets de pantomime et de ballets 
pour le grand opéra (III, 112-13). 


The whole question of Chateaubriand’s election to the Academy 
as a successor to Chénier is discussed at length in the article 
Sur la vie et les ouvrages de M. J. Chénier. The author credits 
Chateaubriand with two principal motives in seeking the vacant 
chair: First, the desire held in common with others of the royalist 
party to obtain places of influence in order to use them to bring 
about the return of the Bourbons; Second, to obtain revenge on 
Chénier for his adverse criticism of Chateaubriand as a writer 
_ The second motive is explained as follows: 

Chénier qui ne pouvait prendre le Calvaire pour le Parnasse, et des idées 
féodales pour des idées libérales, soutenait qu’en poésie il n’y avait pas 
plus de salut sans la mythologie de l’antiquité, qu’en politique, avec les 
préjugés et les institutions de l’ancien régime. Aprés avoir consigné ces 
opinions dans plusieurs satires fort piquantes, il les avait tout nouvelle- 
ment reproduites dans un rapport fait au nom de l’institut sur l'état de 
la littérature en France depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1809, rapport ot le systéme 
politiquement hétérodoxe, développé dans le Génie du Christianisme, est 
combatti avec peu de ménagemens; et oi |’on trouve la critique la plus 
maligne comme la plus juste d’Afala, sous la forme d’une analyse faite 
dans le style et les expressions méme de ce roman, que Chénier ne croit 
pas moins hérétique qu’érotique. I] parut trés-piquant 4 |’auteur critiqué 
de succéder 4 son détracteur et de s’asseoir dans le fauteuil méme de son 
juge pour le juger (IV, 557-58). 


After painting an unpleasant picture of the means employed by 
Chateaubriand to obtain his election and describing the general 
feeling of disapproval caused by the speech of reception as prepared 
by Chateaubriand, the author closes the discussion with the 
following sentences: 
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Les bons esprits ont blamé et blameront M. de Chateaubriand d’avoir 
voulu entrer dans un corps pacifique pour y ressusciter les dissentions 
révolutionnaires, d’avoir provoqué de nouveau le choc des factions 
politiques, dans le sanctuaires des muses; dont la paix n’est que trop 
fréquemment troublée par les factions littéraires..... Ce sont la de 
misérables succés. Ce sont aussi de misérables succés que ceux qu’a valus 
a M. de Chateaubriand la publication de son discours, ot I’on retrouve 
bien plus ses passions que son talent; et qui en mécontentant les amis de 
Chénier, plus qu’il n’a’contenté ses ennemis, n’a pas satisfait les amis des 
lettres (560). 


Chateaubriand’s part in the restoration of religion seems to 
arouse as much antagonism from our group as do his political ac- 
tivities. An article on Les Escamoteurs places him in the category 
of sleight-of-hand artists, people who substitute the reputation 
which they create for themselves for the one which they ought to 
have, and that by this means ‘“‘M. de Chateaubriand passe pour 
un pére de l’église (III, 207).’’ He is referred to henceforth as 
“Je pére Chateaubriand,” and then becomes by a play on words 
“Je pair Chateaubriand” and even “le pair capucin.” Later he is 
credited with writing a new book, le Génie du capucinisme (3,404). 
We find his name again in the Organisation définitive de la Chapelle 
de la Chambre as the ‘“‘Evéque ayant fait la dédicace de la chapelle 
(III, 192),’”’ and the long production entitled La Derniére Croisade 
has for the introductory paragraph; ‘Un pair capucin qui voudrait 
faire prendre son froc pour un manteau de philosophe, M. Chateau- 
briant vient de précher une nouvelle croisade (III, 303).’’* A full 
page description of his equipment as Vicaire général of the army 
is given, the general nature of which may be inferred from the 
fact that he is to have the spurs of Godefroi de Bouillon, the sword 
of Dom Quichotte and a “‘destrier le plus ressemblant au cheval 
de l’apocalypse (III, 328).”’ 

One of the longest and most carefully elaborated articles in the 
Nain Jaune is the satire entitled Le Voyage en Enfer consisting 
supposedly of the personal narration by Chateaubriand of a trip 
through the infernal regions patterned on Dante’s Inferno.® It 


8 The idea of the Derniére Croisade was to gather together all the undesirables 
in the country under the guise of a religious crusade and to lead them to destruction 
in Africa. The classification of the recruits, the organization, equipment and regula- 
tions of the army is worked out in detail. 

® Voyage en Enfer. ““Poéme en quatre chapitres et en prose sublime, par F. A. 
de Chateaubriant de l’académie francaise et chevalier du St.-Sépulchre, traduit 
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is written in what the author would undoubtedly designate as 
“le style Chateaubrillanté” a neologism coined and used by the 
Nain Jaune.’* Various passages from the works of Chateaubriand 
are woven into the tale, their presence being indicated by italics. 
While Chateaubriand as the protagonist is continually in evidence 
the large part of the work is devoted to a violent attack on the 
King and the members of the royalist party. In the course of his 
journey the traveller meets dignitaries of all kinds; magistrates, 
officials of the Church, soldiers, members of the nobility, including 
ladies of the Court, literary critics, members of the Academy, 
each one under his own name. They usually have the form of the 
inhabitants of Hell—animals, insects, reptiles, harpies, furies, 
allegorical] figures representing the capital sins, etc. The narrative 
is introduced by a short Préface des éditeurs in the course of which 
the editors say: 


Ce poéme est originairement écrit en prose si sublime qu’il était presque 
toujours au-dessus de l’intelligence des lecteurs. C’est ce qui a déterminé 
le chevalier de Bicoqueterne 4 le traduire en prose vulgaire..... La 
quantité de passages obscurs et bizarres, que les esprits timides croiront 
rencontrer dans cette traduction, attestent le respect et l’admiration de 
ce traducteur pour notre original (IV, 141-42). 


The statement which follows is of interest when one considers 
the fact that the Préface de Cromwell did not appear until eleven 
years later: 


Dans ce poéme commedans ses Martyrs l’auteur mélesouvent le profane 
et le sacré, la mythologie et la bible, le roman et l’histoire, le présent et le 
passé le grave et le bouffon, l’éloge et lasatire. Il n’est pas inventeur en ceci. 
Un autre homme de génie, le Dante l’avait fait avant lui dans cette satire 
politique qu’il a intitulée Divina Comedia. 


The story then begins. The narrator, Chateaubriand, while 
re-reading his own works in order to find original and sublime 
material for a new epic poem is overcome by ennui and falls into 
a profound slumber which resembles death. His spirit is seeking 





en langue vulgaire par A. F. Bicoqueterne, de l’académie de Beaune et chevalier 
de l’ordre de l’éteignoir (IV, 141, 175, 221, 266).” 

10 Chateaubriand’s name is frequently spelled in the Nain Jaune with a final 
t instead of d. Victor Hugo in Les Misérables (1"¢ partie, livre III, chap. I) refers 
to this orthography as being used later in la Minerve; “‘La Minerve appelait Chateau- 
briand Chateaubriant. Ce ¢ faisait beaucoup rire les bourgeois aux dépens du grand 
écrivain,” 
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in vain the path to the realm of the shades when the voice of a 
woman strikes his ear. It is the voice of a sybil: 


Cette pythonisse n’était ni celle de Cumes, qui conduisait les héros dans 
l’empire des morts, ni celle d’Endor qui évoquait les ombres des prophétes; 
l’obscurité lui est cependant assez familiére. Sans étre assise sur le trépied, 
elle rend des oracles qui souvent ne sont pas plus clairs que ceux de 
Delphes. Vétue d’une robe aux couleurs changeantes comme la gorge de 
l’oiseau qui roucoule, les bras nus, les cheveux en désordre, l’oeil égaré 
plutét qu’inspiré, elle roule entre ses doigts une petite girouette, et débite 
au milieu d’un cercle de statues qu’elle prend pour des interlocuteurs, un 
éternel monologue qu’elle prend pour une conversation; torrent de paroles, 
assemblage bizarre de lumiére et de ténébres, de sagesse et d’extrava- 
gances, de poésie et de métaphysique, oi tout le galimathias de Kant 
est allié 4 tout le galimathias de Corinne (IV, 143-4). 


The reference in the last line to Corinne is scarcely necessary 
in order to recognize in the talkative sybil, Mme de Staél. Before 
the traveller has even a chance to ask a question she tells him that 
she divines his desire: ‘‘Sachez de moi, qui endoctrine volontiers 
les autres, quels moyens et quel chemin vous devez prendre.” 
She then indicates the means by which Charon, Cerberus and 
Satan may be conquered. If additional evidence is needed as to 
the identity of the lady it is furnished by the final sentence: “Elle 
dit: et rentrant dans le cercle silencieux de ses immobiles auditeurs, 
elle reprit son incessable conversation sans me donner le loisir de 
lui adresser seulement une parole (145).” 

The voyager then enters a road “large comme le lit du Mes- 
chassebé”’ filled with pilgrims some of whom are known to him. 
An old man attracts his attention: 


C’était un homme 4 la taille élevée, 4 la figure pale et décharnée; on 
voyatt que ses jours avaient été mauvais, et les rides de son front montraient 
les belles cicatrices des passions guéries; son nez aquilin, sa longue barbe 
avaient quelque chose de sublime dans leur quiétude et comme d’aspirant a la 
tombe par leur direction naturelle vers la terre. Est-ce vous, pére Aubry, 
criai-je 4 cet homme des anciens jours? Est-ce vous enfant de l'homme 4 la 
chair blanche? me répondit l’ancien des hommes. Ov allez-vous avec tant 
de précipitation ajouta le chef de la priere? Au diable, répondis-je a 
Vhomme du désert. Dieu vous y conduise, répliqua ’homme de paix, dont 
les vieux os s’étaient ranimés par l’ardeur de la charité (145-6).™ 


Before reaching the gateway of death a man and a woman are 
1 Atala. 
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encountered; je vis qu’il y avait des larmes au fond de leur histoire.” 
A howling pack of dogs some of whom bear the names of royal 
prosecutors was pursuing them. 

The Dreamer approaches the gateway, and bursts forth into an 
invocation to the dead, several lines of which are from Atala and 
the last three lines from Corinne. The infernal divinities are 
summoned, the dead who dwell in the bosom of eternal night, and 
their permission is asked to allow the Poet to: 


révéler des secrets que personne n’ignore, et de les répandre parmi les 
hommes, comme la lune répand dans les bois ce grand secret de la mélancolie 
qu'elle aime @ raconter aux vieux chénes et aux rivages antiques des mers. 
Et toi qui m’as dicté les lignes poétiques ot j’ai chanté les martyrs, muse 
des Agonnonsionis, muse d’Atala! toi qui sais des paroles magiques qui 
endorment,? échauffe mon imagination, inspire mon génie; fais qu’on 
retrouve dans mes chants cette incohérence, ce désordre, cette sorte de noir 
sublime, qui a quelque chose de disproportionné et de gigantesque, comme le 
chaos dont ils tirent leur origine (175).¥ 


The river Styx appears and on its banks in the midst of the 
unhappy victims we discover Chactas condemned to remain shiver- 
ing there for one hundred years because: 


aucun ami n’a songé a metire un peu d’herbe sur son corps pour le garantir 
des mouches. Il me dit a ce sujet des choses que je trouvai fort instructives 
et parfaitement belles, parce qu’il y mit la fleur du dé;sert, la grace de la cabane, 
et une grande simplicité a conter la douleur. Aussi lui promis-je, en récom- 
pense, qu’d mon premier voyage au pa. ‘es Muscoculges, je le ferais 
descendre dans la petite cave garnie de peaux. vi l'on ne sort jamais(176-7)" 


The Styx is crossed successfully, the three heads of Cerberus are 
put to sleep by feeding them a complete edition of the author’s 
works, and the traveller approaches the Court of Justice after 
traversing a district filled with insects, frogs, toads and reptiles 
representing critics and censors. 

After being led into the Court-room by “un huissier qui avait 
Yair d’un diable, ou un diable qui avait l’air d’un huissier’”’ the 
voyager witnesses the trial of the King. The trial ended, the 
Harpies who “‘prennent le titre de Madame” approach and extend 
to him an invitation to visit the lower regions using language 
borrowed from the Génie du Christianisme: 


2 Atala. 
8 Corinne. 
4% Atala. 
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Voulez-vous éire remué? me criérent tout-a-coup les harpies; voulez-vous 
connatire la poésie des tortures et les hymnes de la chair et du sang? descendez 
en enfer (225). 


The poet accepts the invitation of “ces dames qui en effet sont 
trés-remuantes,’’ and descends into Tartarus where dwell the 
three Furies who now bear the names of Indulgence, Clémence, 
and Amnistie, “mots menteurs.” Special demons are appointed 
for the punishment of the capital sins, each sin being personified. 
Among them is Orgueil; “Et l’Orgueil, me direz-vous, 4 qui res- 
semble-t-il? Je ne sais; je ne vis sur son tréne qu’une glace qui 
m’offrit ma propre figure (267).” 

Satan refuses Chateaubriand permission to leave Tartarus in 
spite of the fact that he reads numerous passages from the Génie 
du Christianisme to prove that he does not belong in that kingdom. 
A theological demon claims that the book “n’était qu’un tissu 
d’opinions hasardées, mal sonnantes, hérétiques et sentant |’héré- 
sie, et qu’en conséquence j’appartenais de droit au diable (268).” 
Chateaubriand then has recourse to music, and by playing not on 
la lyre but le serpent obtains the desired result; “Satan lui-méme 
n’y tint pas; et en me criant @ revoir, il me livra le chemin de 
l’Elysée (269).” 

Elysium was inhabited by the great men of all times; one notices 
among the philosophers the name of Montesquieu and Rousseau, 
and among the poets Voltaire. The traveller is attracted by the 
melodious sounds from the group of poets and joins them: 


Ne pouvant contenir mon admiration, je l’exhalais par des phrases 
plus belles encore que celles qui ont fait la réputation d’Atala, et ma gloire 
—‘Dieux immortels! quel jargon est celui-la?.... Se moque-t-on de 
nous, de nous débiter ce galimatias dont je me suis tant moqué et dont 
M. de Fontanes se moque lui-méme quand il oublie d’étre homme de 
parti pour étre homme de goiit? En disant cela, le fils d’Apollon me serrait 
la gorge et arrétait au passage ce qui me restait de sublime 4 expectorer. 
C’était Chénier. Son discours exprimait l’opinion générale. Les huées 
dont je fus accablé ne me permettaient pas d’en douter (272). 


The poets decide to punish the intruder and preparations are 
made; the Dreamer struggles and seeks to cry out until the violence 
of his terror awakens him. He then writes down his experiences. 

A later number of the Nain Jaune publishes a supposed letter 
of Chateaubriand which denies the authorship of the Voyage, and 


5 Génie du Christianisme. Deuxiéme Partie, Livre IV*, Chap. XIV. 
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as is to be expected merely emphasizes and enlarges the statements 
in the original (IV, 317). 

Various dates are quoted by critics for the beginning of the 
battle between the romanticists and the classicists. A study of the 
early numbers of the Nain Jaune shows that there was a clear-cut 
alignment of the two parties at an earlier date than is generally 
assumed. In the number of December 20, 1814, we find definite 
recognition of a state of war: “Tout annonce que la guerre des 
Classiques et des Romantiques ne fera pas couler des flots d’encre 
moins abondans que la guerre des anciens et des modernes 
(I, xxvii).”” Again under the date January 3, 1815, in the section 
entitled Bruits de Ville appears the item: ‘La guerre s’allume 
avec une nouvelle force entre les classiques et les romantiques.... 
(I, 22).” 

The position of the Nain Jaune in this struggle is manifest; 
one news item refers unequivocally to the romanticists as be- 
longing to the “camp ennemi,’’* many attacks are made on them, 
and in all the numbers of the paper not one favorable state- 
ment can be found concerning them. No exact definition of 
romanticism is given, but a study of the various references to it 
shows a conception of the movement not far different from that 
held by some of its opponents a decade later when the papers were 
filled with discussions of the subject. It was conceived to be 
anti-national, a product of foreign countries, and to consist of a 
mixture of incongruous ideas and terms, whatever was strange, 
obscure or exaggerated in subject matter or form. The writers 
who are considered primarily responsible for its creation are 
Chateaubriand, Mme de Staél, Sismondi and Wilhelm Schlegel. 

Mme de Staél is the subject of adverse criticism almost equal to 
that of Chateaubriand. As has already been noted, considerable 
space is devoted to her in the Voyage en Enfer, and later in the 
supposed refutation of the work, further reference is made to 
“tout ce qu’il a de sublime et de profond dans la prose philo- 
sophico-poétique de Mme de Staél (IV, 318).” A seven page 
article reviewing A. Soumet’s book, Les Scrupules littéraires de 
madame la baronne de Staél, is devoted principally to a satirical 


8 “Te parti romantique vient de se fortifier par l’attaque que lui livre aujour- 
d’hui l’ex-littérateur Duvicquet. Au nom de Racine et du goat, dont vous avez sans 
doute entendu parler, nous vous supplions, M. Duvicquet, de passer dans le camp 
ennemi (I, 141).” 
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discussion of her political and literary activities.’ A quotation 
from the end of the biographical part of the article illustrates the 
bitter tone of the review: 


Confondant Bonaparte et la France dans ses ressentimens, elle appela 
au secours de son dépit et ceux qu’avait humiliés le triomphe de nos armes 
et ceux qu’irritait la prééminence dés long-temps reconnue de notre 
littérature. | Pamphlétaires, journalistes, dramaturges, professeurs, 
écoliers, tout ce qui nous haissait marcha sous ses banniéres. ... . Enfin, 
aprés avoir enflammé les Germains et les Sarmates, les Goths et les 
Scandinaves, madame de Staél a remporté la victoire la plus compléte; 
elle a battu Bonaparte et la France, et a fait son entrée triomphante a 
Paris a la suite de ses quatre cent mille alliés (I, 128-9). 


The remainder of the review maintains the same ironical tone 
with romanticism receiving its share of ridicule: 


Le Livre de l’ Allemagne, qui est moins un éloge de ce pays qu’une satire 
du nétre, a eu le sort de son auteur; il a été oublié du méme moment ot 
il a cessé d’étre proscrit. La critique en a fait justice; elle y a sans doute 
trouvé de l’instruction, de l’originalité et quelques apercus nouveaux; 
mais des paradoxes bizarres, une mauvaise foi évidente, une obscurité 
d’expression, un néologisme insoutenable, et enfin ce genre d’éloquence, 
ce vague enchanteur que les romantiques traitent de sublime, et que les 
personnes de bon sens nomment tout simplement galimatias; mais les 
personnes de bon sens ne sont pas nombreuses, et madame de Staél a 
encore beaucoup d’admirateurs (I, 129). 


The review ends with a few words of advice to M. Soumet 
contrasting the romantic style with the classic although neither 
term is specifically mentioned: 


Si vous daignez condescendre 4 ma priére, vous renoncerez au fatras 
nébuleux que vous prenez pour de la métaphysique. Vous ne vous 
p4merez plus d’admiration devant ce que vous ne comprenez pas; vous 
ne serez pas obscur pour plaire 4 madame de Staél et ampoulé pour res- 
sembler 4 M. de Chateaubriand; vous serez clair, simple et correct; vous 
reconnaitrez qu’il n’y a souvent rien de si vide que ce qui parait profond; 
vous rentrerez enfin dans la seule route ot |’on ne s’égare pas, dans celle 
de la raison et du bon sens, et vous pourrez peut-étre aspirer 4 des succés 
plus solides que les louanges d’un salon allemand et a des suffrages plus 
respectables que les applaudissemens d’une coterie qui n’est pas francaise 
(I, 131-2). 


1 Les Scrupules littéraires de madame la baronne de Stdel, ou Refléxions sur 
quelques chapitres du Livre de l’Allemagne. Un vol. in-12. Chez Delaunay, au 
Palais-Royal, galerie de Bois (I, 124). The Nain Jaune does not name the author 
(A. Soumet) but refers to him simply as “monsieur S.... . 
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The foreign element in romanticism seems to be continually 
in the minds of its opponents in the early years of its existence. 
It is even considered as anti-French. In one case the Gazette de 
France is accused by the Nain Jaune of having published an ar- 
ticle belittling French customs and literature, and the state- 
ment is then made: “Aprés avoir eu en politique des opinions 
anglaises, il ne leur manquait plus que des opinions romantiques 
en littérature (I, 384).”’ Sismondi is credited with the desire 
to interfere in the development of French thought: “....M. 
Sismonde de Sismondi, au lieu de s’occuper exclusivement des 
opérations des magnifiques seigneurs genevois, prend tous les 
jours la peine trés-gratuite de nous apprendre la maniére dont 
nous devons penser et agir (II, 332).” Little attention is paid to 
Italian authors.'* 

The German influence, however, is felt to be stronger than 
any other one. Mme de Staél is reproached in the review men- 
tioned above with the fact that ‘‘on remarque toujours dans ses 
écrits quelque chose de tant soit peu tudesque, qui rappelle le 
lieu de sa naissance (I, 127).” Wilhelm Schlegel, together with 
August Kotzebue, is given an important réle as a member of the 
Confédération romantique (I, xxvii), and is named with Sismondi 
among the enemies of French classicism.’® Another similar refer- 
ence to Schlegel is made in a news item referring to Mme de Staél’s 
tragedy Jeanne Gray: “‘revue, corrigée et augmentée par l’auteur 
de Walstein [Benjamin Constant], et avec des notes par l’auteur 
du Cours de littérature dramatique [Schlegel]. L’ouvrage de cet 
illustre trio achévera de prouver que Racine est un mauvais 
poéte, et que Moliére n’a pas le sens commun (I, 383).” The 
Empire of the Nairs by James Lawrence is reviewed adversely, 
the term “‘monstruosité” being used to describe it; the review then 
ends with the announcement that the work ‘‘a été comblée 
d’éloges par l’immortel Schiller, et autres écrivains romantiques 


18 Voltaire’s point of view in regard to Dante is still the prevalent one; a review 
of an article by Nodier on Ballanche’s Antigone in the Journal de l’ Empire blames 
him because “‘il place le monstrueux Dante 4 cété du divin Homére, et les Martyrs 
a cété du Télémaque (II, 20).” 

19 Tn an article criticizing adversely two actresses of the ThéAtre Francais, the 
critic says: “‘je concois qu’aprés une représentation de Phédre par mesdemoiselles 
Georges ou Petit MM. Schlegel et Sismondi dévouent impitoyablement au mépris 
les beautés classiques du plus pur de nos écrivains. Ces deux demoiselles ne sont 
pas moins coupables que madame de Staél, des progrés de la littérature romantique 
(I, 34).” 
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qui ont pour principe de /Jaisser tout aller au gré de la bonne dame 
nature (I, xxxii).” 

As may be judged from some of the names already cited, the 
lines of membership in the romantic party are not clearly drawn 
at this early date. The authors of melodrama and of strange 
productions in general are classed as romanticists. Pixérécourt, 
Caignez, Hubert and de Kock are grouped together in the Con- 
fédération romantique, while Népomucéne Lemercier, who, a dec- 
ade later refuses to lose himself in the ‘‘nuages politico-gothiquo- 
romantiques,”’ is given an entire paragraph in the description of 
that organization. One of his own poems is designated in a num- 
ber of the Nain Jaune as “physico-electrico-chimico-didactico 
épique (IV, 292).” He is also ranked with the romanticists in a 
short news item which announces that war is bursting out anew be- 
tween the classicists and the romanticists: ‘““D’un cété, M. Hoff- 
man [Francois-Benoit] vient de publier un second manifeste; 
de l’autre, M. Lemercier a mis sept piéces en batterie (I, 22).” 
An “éteignoir” is bestowed upon Pixérécourt, “Le Shakespear 
des Boulevarts,” with the prophecy that “a mesure que les prin- 
cipes littéraires de Madame de Staél et de M. Schlegel seront 
mieux appréciés, le prodigieux mérite de M. Pixérecourt sera 
mieux senti (IV, 121).” Even such a play as Les Amans généreux 
(1774) of Rochon de Chabannes is classified as a romantic piece.?° 

This chapter on the attitude of the Naine Jaune towards 
romanticism may well be closed by the reproduction of one of the 
cleverest and most effective satires of the period, directed against 
romanticism and the romanticists. It appeared in the Nain Jaune 
of December 14, 1814, under the title La Confédération romantique 
(I, xxvii-xxx). While occasional references have been made to it 
by literary critics it is well worth being printed here in its en- 
tirety. 

CHRONIQUE LITTERAIRE 


Tout annonce que la guerre des Classiques et des Romantiques ne fera 
pas couler des flots d’encre moins abondans que la guerre des anciens et 
des modernes. Nous donnerons avec exactitude les bulletins officiels des 
deux armées belligérantes. Voici, en attendant, le traité d’alliance des 
puissances romantiques, qui nous a été remis par un déserteur de leurs 
drapeaux: 


20 “Les romantiques ont essuyé ce soir un échec au ThéAtre Francais. Les A mans 
généveux, drame imité de Lessing ont été sifflés (I, 18).”* 
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TRAITE D’ALLIANCE 


Les hautes puissances littéraires d’Allemagne, d’Autriche, de Suisse, 
de Hollande, d’Angleterre, de Suéde, de Prusse, de Portugal, d’Espagne 
et d’Italie, 

Considérant que la république des lettres francaises, animée d’un esprit 
d’ambition et de domination sans bornes, tend 4 soumettre toute l’Europe 
aux lois de son art poétique et 4 l’assujétir 4 ses régles d’unité de temps, de 
lieu et de moeurs; 

Que ladite république fait chaque jour aux académies, aux universités 
et a toutes les corporations savantes et littéraires de l’Europe, des envois 
considérables d’auteurs classiques francais, que les auteurs nationaux 
sont rélégués dans les rayons obscurs et poudreux des bibliothéques; 

Considérant que ladite république a établi un blocus littéraire, en vertu 
duquel l’importation dans son sein de toutes les productions ossianiques, 
galliques, germaniques, helvétiques, shakespéariques et gothiques, est 
prohibée sous les peines les plus sévéres; que tout drame, comédie ou 
tragédie qui, en dépit de ce blocus, sont transportés d’un théatre étranger 
sur la scéne francaise, sont sifflés 4 extinction par les agens du despotisme 
de ladite république; 

Considérant encore qu’il existe, dans différentes parties de la France, 
et 4 Paris, au sein méme de I’Institut, des poétes dramatiques et des 
écrivains philosophes, moralistes et religieux qui sont en butte 4 toutes 
sortes de vexations, d’humiliations et de tortures a cause de la courageuse 
fermeté avec laquelle ils refusent de plier la téte sous le joug des classiques; 

Que notamment le sieur Népomucéne Le Mercier a été hué, sifflé et 
bafoué pour avoir composé, d’aprés les principes adoptés et suivis par 
les hautes puissances littéraires susnommées un drame shakespéarique 
intitulé: Christophe Colomb; et un poéme épique, intitulé: /’ Atlantiade; 

Que les oeuvres romantiques des sieurs Guilbert Pixérécourt, Caignez, 
Hubert, de Kock, etc., sont réléguées honteusement sur les remparts, entre 
les tréteaux des farceurs Bobéche et Galimafrée et les phénoménes et 
monstruosités de toute espéce; 

Considérant enfin que des troupes francaises occupent 4 Amsterdam 
a Cassel, 4 Naples, 4 Milan et méme 4a Saint-Pétersbourg, des théAtres 
sur lesquels elles jouent publiquement des piéces composées d’aprés les 
principes despotiques de ladite république; 

Ont résolu d’unir tous leurs efforts pour réprimer la tyrannie, et 
anéantir l’empire monstrueux que la république des lettres francaises 
fait peser sur l’Europe, et ont nommé plénipotentiaires pour discuter, 
arréter et signer un traité d’alliance; savoir: 

L’ Angleterre, l’Allemagne, la Suisse et la Hollande, madame la baronne 
de Staél-Holstein née Necker, auteur de Corinne, de Delphine, d’une 
A pologie du Suicide, et autres ouvrages de morale, et le sieur Benjamin- 
Constant, ex-tribun, auteur de la sublime tragédie de Walstein; 
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La Russie, la Prusse, l’Autriche et la Suéde, le sieur Schlégel, secrétaire 
intime de son altesse le prince royal de Suéde, et le sieur Kotzebue, 
conseiller intime de S.M. l’empereur de toutes les Russies, auteur de six 
cent quatre-vingt-dix-neuf drames, mélodrames, pantomimes, ballets, 
tragédies, farces, etc., etc.; et enfin l’Espagne, le Portugal et I’Italie, le 
sieur Sismondi, professeur de littérature 4 Genéve, et auteur des Répub- 
liques de I’ Italie; 

Lesquels, aprés avoir échangé leurs pleins pouvoirs trouvés en bonne et 
due forme, sont convenus des articles suivans: 


ARTICLE PREMIER 


Les hautes puissances littéraires contractantes prendront le titre de 
Confédération romantique, et auront pour devise et épigraphe: Mort aux 
classiques. 

ART. II. La Confédération romantique s’engage 4 ne poser la plume 
qu’aprés que la république des lettres francaises aura été restreinte dans 
ses limites naturelles. 

ART. III. On considérera comme limites naturelles de la république 
des lettres francaises les bornes dans lesquelles elle était circonscrite au 
seiziéme siécle, avant que le génie ambitieux des Corneille, des Boileau, 
des Racine et des Moliére, les edt portées jusqu’aux extrémités de l’Europe 
littéraire. 

ART. IV. Les hautes puissances formant la confédération romantique, 
s’engagent a mettre en mouvement et faire manoeuvrer toutes les plumes 
qui se trouvent dans leurs états respectifs, méme celle des écoliers des 
universités, s’il est nécessaire. 

ART. V. La foire de Leipsick est choisie par la confédération romanti- 
que pour point central de ses opérations. 

ART. VI. Le contingent 4 fournir par les hautes puissances est fixé 
ainsi qu’il suit: 

L’ Allemagne, la Suisse et la Hollande fourniront les infolio; I’ Angleterre, 
les pamphlets; la Russie, la Prusse, la Suéde et l’Autriche, les dissertations 
philosophiques et métaphysiques; enfin le Portugal, l’Espagne et I’Italie, 
fourniront les satires, les épigrammes et les sonnets. 

ART. VII. Ilest en outre arrété et convenu entre les hautes puissances 
contractantes, que le sieur Sismondi publiera, affichera et placardera dans 
Paris un ouvrage en trois volumes in-8°, intitulé: De la Littérature du Midi; 
et la dame de Staél un autre ouvrage aussi en trois volumes in-8°, ayant 
pour titre: De l’Allemagne. Cependant le sieur Schlégel dirigera sur 
Genéve, et tachera de faire entrer par la Suisse un nouveau renfort de 
trois volumes in-8°, qu’il intitulera: Cours de Littérature dramatique. 
Quant au sieur Kotzebue, il restera au sein des états de la confédération, 
pour donner, a l’aide des journaux, pamphlets, diatribes, etc., l’impulsion 
qu’il croira convenable a l’esprit public. 
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ART. VIII. Pour anéantir 4 jamais la pureté de la langue francaise, 
et faire qu’elle ne soit plus employée par les diplomates comme la plus 
intelligible et la plus claire, madame de Staél-Holstein, et M. Benjamin- 
Constant, s’engagent 4 écrire en langue francaise, et 4 faire passer dans 
leur style toute l’obscurité des langues du Nord, pendant que le sieur 
Sismondi introduira dans le sien l’enflure et les concetti des langues du 
Midi, et ce, jusqu’a ce que les Francais ne s’entendent plus entr’eux. 

ART. IX. Le présent traité sera ratifié dans le plus bref délai. En 
foi de quoi les plénipotentiaires respectifs l’ont signé, et y ont apposé le 
sceau de leurs armes. 

Fait quintuple, au quartier-général des puissances littéraires romanti- 
ques. A Coppet, le l* mars 1810.—Swivent les signatures: 


D. H. CARNAHAN 


University of Illinois 
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LUDWIG TIECK AND FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER 


EW German men of letters living in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century had more friends than Ludwig Tieck, but 
of these none was more closely associated with him over a long 
period of years than Friedrich von Raumer, who was by adop- 
tion one of the distinguished Prussians of his day. Raumer was 
born at Worlitz, Anhalt, in 1781; he studied law and political 
science at Halle and Géttingen and then entered the Prussian 
service as Referendar, Assessor and Rat, successively. In 1809 
he became Regierungsrat in Potsdam and in the following year was 
transferred to the office of Chancellor Hardenberg. In 1811 he 
was appointed professor of history at Breslau, a post which he 
held until 1819, when he became professor of political science at 
Berlin. While a delegate to the German Parliament of 1848, he 
was sent to Paris as German minister, and on his return to Berlin, 
he became a member of the First Chamber there. In 1853 he was 
retired as professor but continued to deliver lectures until shortly 
before his death in 1873. He is regarded as a pioneer in German 
historiography, and as one of the leading German historians 
before Ranke. His two principal works are Geschichte der Hohen- 
staufen und ihrer Zeit in six volumes (1823-1825) and Geschichte 
Europas seit dem Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts in eight volumes 
(1832-1850), both splendid examples of the Romantic attitude 
toward history. Interest in literature is revealed in his four- 
volume Handbuch zur Geschichte der Literatur (1864-1866), 
as well as in several Novellen. 
Rudolf Képke, Tieck’s friend and biographer, speaks as follows 
on the friendship of Raumer and Tieck: 


Zu ihnen [i.e., the friends of Tieck) gesellte sich auch Friedrich von 
Raumer, der friiher schon mit Solger in freundschaftlicher Verbindung 
gestanden hatte... .. Schon 1810 besuchte er Tieck in Ziebingen. Auch 
hier ergab sich aus den ersten Unterredungen ein naheres Verhiltnis, das 
durch Briefe und Besuche fortgesetzt wurde, und zu einer wahren und 
dauernden Freundschaft fiihrte. Mit Interesse verfolgte Tieck die histori- 
schen Forschungen Raumers. Er sah das Werk tiber die Hohenstaufen 
entstehen und las es, nicht ohne eine bedeutende Riickwirkung zu er- 
halten, zum grossen Teil bereits im Manuskripte. So traten ihm Politik, 
Geschichte, die historische Gegenwart ebenfalls naher. 

Ausschliesslich hatte er friiher der Vergangenheit gelebt, soweit sie 
der Sage und Literatur angehdrte, die tatsichlichen Zustinde der Gegen- 
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wart im einzelnen beschiftigten ihn wenig. Andere Krifte und Elemente 
kamen jetzt hervor. .... 3 


And again: 

Einen lebhaften Briefwechsel unterhielt er mit F. von Raumer, der 
an allem, was Tieck beriihrte, den wirmsten Anteil nahm und im Friihjahr 
und Herbst einige Wochen bei ihm zu wohnen pflegte. Mit treuer Freund- 
schaft stand er diesem in den Zeiten heftiger und ungerechter politischer 
und literarischer Angriffe zur Seite.? 


The other source book on Tieck, Friesen’s work, contains the 
following on Raumer: 

Es ist fast Pflicht, zuerst des bekannten Historikers, des Geh. Rats 
Fr. von Raumer zu gedenken, weil er fast regelmiss‘g alle Jahre das Haus 
Tiecks besuchte und gewissermassen als einer der unsern betrachtet 
wurde.’ 


Friesen also praises Raumer’s frank, jovial and amiable nature and 
remarks on his peculiar ability to pass from serious to light sub- 
jects (p. 22): 

Ich habe selbst zuweilen die Beobachtung machen kénnen, dass er von 
einer tiefsinnigen geschichtlichen Unterhaltung mit der griéssten Be- 
hendigkeit zu einer launig witzigen Bemerkung iiberging. 


When in 1828 Tieck set about to collect his works, he decided 
to follow the practice of Lope de Vega and to dedicate each vol- 
ume to some friend. The first, containing Octavian, he inscribed 
to Raumer, at the same time paying him this friendly tribute: 

Thre treue Freundschaft, Ihr Wohlwollen, alles, was Sie mir mitgeteilt, 
zwingt mich zur Dankbarkeit. Ihnen, dem das mannichfaltige Bild der 
Geschichte sich so klar entwickelt hat, der Scherz, und Ernst gern 
verbindet, dem das Mittelalter und dessen poetische Téne nicht fremd 
sind, gefallt auch, wie ich weiss, diese bunte Dichtung des Octavian 


(p. iii). 


Raumer reciprocated these friendly sentiments throughout his 
life. In his Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben‘ he admits that 
Tieck’s inclination for the theatre, his conversations, writings 
and letters had considerable influence upon him. 


11. Teil, Leipzig, 1855, pp. 368-369. For the assistance which Raumer gave 
Képke in writing his biography, cf. ibid., I, xx. 

2 Ibid., II. Teil, p. 65. 

8 Op. cit., I, 21. 

‘ Published in Lebenserinnerungen und Briefwechsel von Friedrich von Raumer, 
2. Teil, Leipzig, 1861, p. 107. 
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The published correspondence between Tieck and Raumer is 
our principal source for their relations, although unfortunately 
it is incomplete. We have the assurance of Raumer himself that 
he discarded “countless letters.”* Those which are accessible 
appear in the two parts of Raumer’s Lebenserinnerungen und 
Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 1861) and in his Literarischer Nachlass 
(Berlin, 1869). Recently J. L. Janko has published new material in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten. Disregarding the seven documents 
which Raumer calls ‘‘Bemerkungen iiber das Theater, Briefe an 
Ludwig Tieck” (Nachlass, I, 31-61) which are really not letters 
but essays on the Berlin theatres, we have 26 letters by Tieck 
and 76 by Raumer, which, however, do not form d complete 
consecutive series. In addition Raumer publishes one letter 
from Tieck’s daughter Dorothea and one to her; also a second 
letter of Dorothea to Raumer has since been published by the 
present writer.’ Holtei’s Briefe an Tieck do not contain any of 
Raumer’s letters because he had set them aside for his own use. 
But Holtei does include two letters of Raumer’s brother Karl, 
who by marriage was distantly related to Tieck. 

Although the acquaintance of Tieck and Raumer dates from 
1810, we have none of their correspondence before 1815. Nor 
was there apparently much communication between them prior 
to that time, for the first letter in the collection,’ written by 
Tieck from Ziebingen on March 30, 1815, is still rather formal. 
This letter is a sort of confession of faith. In the eyes of the 
“geniuses” of his day, sdys Tieck, he is a philistine because he 
despises anarchy in art and in the human soul as much as in the 
state. In reply to the poetasters of the hour he maintains that 
poetic buoyancy as it appears in his Romantic poetry, is far 
from equivalent to vacuity, and that Shakespearean simplicity 
cannot be attained by a mere ignoramus. In the words of Novalis he 
assures his correspondent that Gemiit and Geschick (= Schicksal) 
are synonymous. He berates the “naturalistic dilettanti’” who 
shrink from the study of greatness and beauty and prefer to 
practice shallow idolatry.. The worship of “their Goethe”’ is to 
Tieck nothing else than the complacency which in an earlier 


5 Literarischer Nachlass von Friedrich von Raumer, 1, Berlin, 1869, p. vi. 

® Beilage, April 11, 1915. 

1 Germanic Review, II (1927), 12-15. 

® Lebenserinnerungen und Briefwechsel von Friedrich von Raumer, 1. Teil, Leipzig, 
1861, pp. 279-280. This work will hereafter be referred to as LB. 
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generation prated of Klopstock, Wieland and Bodmer. To these 
pedants “dev herrliche Solger”’ is an abomination because they 
fail to understand him, just as they lack true comprehension of 
Goethe, Shakespeare and Nature itself. What they desire is 
stage scenery—the lifeless copy of a living original. “Von frii- 
hester Jugend habe ich mich von diesen Naturspielen losgesagt,”’ 
Tieck assures his correspondent in closing this defence of his 
own style. 

Tieck’s second letter, written from Ziebingen to Breslau on 
December 21, 1817 (LB 2, 77-79), in reply to a lost letter from 
Raumer, is considerably less formal in tone. All of Raumer’s 
letters, Tieck writes, are a source of consolation to him in his 
“Krinklichkeit, Unbeholfenheit und vielfachen Planen und 
Arbeiten.” And with characteristic Romantic introspectiveness 
he sketches an accurate picture of his own peculiar nature: 

Kénnte ich doch nur Ihren oder unseres Solger stetigen und ruhigen 
Fleiss gewinnen: allein seit meiner friihen Jugend ist dies eins meiner 
gréssten Leiden, dass ich nur selten meiner Laune gebieten kann, in 
Triumen, Plainen, Wiinschen und oft unfruchtbaren Studien lebe, und 
dann plitzlich wie im Sturme und dann zu viel und zu schnell arbeite. 
Wenn Sie einen Sohn haben, erziehen Sie ihn zur Ordnung. Aber es hilft 
auch nicht immer; denn bei mir ist von der Seite meiner Altern und 
Vorgesetzten das Hinlingliche geschehen, und doch ist es der Mangel 
dieser Fahigkeit, welcher mir so oft mein Leben am meisten verkiimmert 
hat. 


He confesses that he spends many hours in passive enjoyment of 
existing things and in despair of his own creative power. Yet 
the urge of his productivity keeps his enthusiasm alive: “‘und so 
ist immer das Selbstschaffen nur die Gewahr und der Bewis fiir 
das Verstindnis.”” He has words of encouragement to Raumer 
in the face of the trivial annoyances in Breslau, and sees a neces- 
sity for such irritations in the scheme of life ‘damit wir uns nicht 
iiberheben.”” This gives Tieck occasion for another character- 
ization of his own attitude: 


Ich wenigstens, wenn ich in Gegenwart oder Vorzeit herrliche Talente 
kennen lerne, suche gleich, um sie mir zu vergegenwirtigen, wer sie denn 
wohl recht geargert, gebeugt und an sich irre gemacht hat. 


Never does he fail to look at life ‘from the point of view of poetry.” 
And the poet’s attitude toward history, he maintains, should have 
much in common with the historian’s. His appraisal of German 
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history as material for the poet, and the writer of drama in par- 
ticular, is worth quoting: 

Mir bleiben Shakespeares Biirgerkriege das grésste Muster, wir haben 
kaum in der deutschen Geschichte irgendwo einen Moment des Lustspiels: 
die Hohenstaufen sind in der Heiterkeit erhaben, im Fall tragisch, wie 
nur etwas im Altertum. Karl der Grosse ist rein gross, und Heinrich der 


Vogler mir der heiterste Moment, so schlicht und einfach, dass etwas 
Ahnliches in Heinrich IV. sich nirgends denken lasst. 


Finally Raumer’s favorable comment on Fortunat elicits the 
following statement: 


Sie haben sich durch die Gespriiche der fingierten Gesellschaft irre 
fiihren lassen, deren Urteile nicht immer die meinigen sind; denn ich 
gestehe Ihnen unter uns, dass ich den zweiten Teil dieses Gedichts iiber 
den ersten setze, doch wird der erste die gewéhnlichen Leser mehr be- 
friedigen. Spass verstehen an der wahren Lust, Lust haben, ist auch eine 
Kunst; wenn ich dichten soll, darf ich mir die Mehrzahl des Publikums 
nicht vergegenwartigen. 


The letters which follow were written at irregular intervals 
during the period from 1818 to 1841. Sometimes only a few days 
intervene, occasionally several years. We shall consider them 
according to subject-matter and discuss first theatrical and 
literary questions, which are rather prominent in the correspon- 
dence. 

Raumer confesses on August 30, 1829 (LB, 298-300), that he 
never encountered any difficulty in understanding the Attic, 
Spanish and other foreign dramatic literatures because he always 
used Shakespeare as a key. But he considers Ben Jonson insipid 
and artificial. Too many self-styled admirers of Shakespeare, 
he asserts, have at their command only a stock of witticisims 
and quotations to prove their claims (September 25, 1831-LB, 
345). 

As to the prospects of the German stage, which was temporar- 
ily in a bad way, Raumer is hopeful: 


So viel auch schlechte Schriftsteller, Schauspieler und Kritiker an 
unserem deutschen Theaterwesen pfuschen, kann und mag ich doch so 
wenig daran zweifeln, als an deutscher Wissenschaft, an deutschem 
Vaterlande usw. 


Tieck expresses himself less optimistically: “‘Ware ich nur jiinger. 
Auf unsere armen Theater wollte ich nicht viel Riicksicht neh- 
men.” (December 6, 1822—LB, 140-142) 
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In an undated letter (LB, 191-195) Tieck gives his interpre- 
tation of Lady Macbeth. Those who conceive her as a fury, he 
thinks, disregard the hints of the poet. Wise and noble at the 
start, like her husband, she is transformed gradually by the 
prophetic words of the allegorical witches into a scheming murder- 
ess. But her fundamental human gentleness should never be 
lost sight of by the actress if the real tragic import of the réle is 
to be brought out: 


Nur durch die durchschimmernde Weichheit, echte Weiblichkeit, wird 
dies Gebilde ein schénes, riihrend ergreifendes. Shakespeare hat sich hier 
eine Aufgabe gesetzt und geliset, die in der Poesie nicht wieder vorkommt, 
und freilich so geistig gezeichnet, dass, als der Kommentar fiir seine 
Spieler verloren ging, man es seitdem nicht verstanden hat. 


No doubt Shakespeare was a subject for frequent conversation 
between Tieck and Raumer. The latter admired him quite as 
much as the former. Indeed, Raumer goes so far as to say (Decem- 
ber 12, 1825—LB, 196) that in his eyes Shakespeare is a new ar- 
gument for immortality in the noblest sense, because it is un- 
believable that such a genius can ever die. 

In May, 1832,° Tieck, again utilizing his experience as a theat- 
rical poet and stage manager, gives Raumer in detail his own 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s As You Like It from the practical 
dramaturgic point of view. He divides the play into three acts 
and adds minute instructions for the reading of each part. Finally 
in November; 1821 (LB, 131-136), Tieck gives a chronological 
catalogue, over four pages in length, of Shakespeare’s plays. 
He divides the dramas into three periods, the first from 1584 to 
1592, the second to 1601, and the third to 1613. Henry IV and 
Henry V he regards as the earliest. Among his entries are many 
plays now universally regarded as spurious. For example he says 
that Satironmastix was written by Shakespeare “‘mit Dicker ver- 
einigt gegen B. Jonson.” Of Cymbeline, which he considers Shakes- 
peare’s last play (1615), he remarks: ‘“‘Ausserdem habe ich ein 
Manuskript, was ich dem Dichter zuschreibe.” It was one of the 
numerous valuable possessions of the bibliophile poet.'° He 


® Published in Literarischer Nachlass, II (Berlin, 1869), 142-44. This work 
will hereafter be referred to as LN. 

19 See Kipke, op. cit., II, 133. Cf. also the present writer’s article, “Ludwig 
Tieck’s Library,” Mod. L. Notes, XLII (1927), 21-25. 
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ascribes to Shakespeare 62 plays in all, or, if we count greatly 
varying editions of the same work, 67. 

On January 11, 1824 (158-159), Raumer gives Tieck his ap- 
praisal of Klopstock. The Hermannsschlacht, which he had re- 
cently read for the first time, he considers a failure because it 
“does not create living persons.”’ His final judgment of the play 
is contained in the following words: 


ein langes und breites Hin- und Herreden, aus blosser Liebe zu Schwatzen; 
und zuletzt schwatzen hauptsichlich die Nichtstuenden von dem Opfer- 
felsen, einer Art von Galerie und Paradiese, herab, wahrend die Szene 
leer ist, und nur von Zeit zu Zeit ein angeschossener Rémer hinweghum- 
pelt. 


Furthermore it has no hero and lacks local color. He confesses 
also to an inability to appreciate Klopstock’s odes and Messias. 
And while he admits that some of the “geistliche Lieder’ are 
beautiful, most of them strike him as too artificial, elaborate and 
cold. 

On August 30, 1829 (LB, 298-300), Raumer offers an incisive 
criticism of Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, of which he had just 
witnessed a performance. His impression is that Goethe made 
too many changes in the play, with the result that Adelheid and 
Weislingen have been crowded into the background: _ 


die pure Vortrefflichkeit, [he adds] die dem Gétz angekiinstelt ist, droht 
immer loszubréckeln. Das Ganze hat eine ultraaristokratische Richtung 
fiir den Adel, und nie hatte Shakespeare den Kaiser und Luther und alles 
Grosse der Zeit so beildufig tiber das Theater traben lassen. Selbst Gétz 
wird auf diese Weise unverstindlich und dreht sich wie in einem engen 
Seitenwirbel eines grossen Stroms umher, wahrend dieser Strom selbst 
und die bewegende Grisse und Kraft eigentlich unsern Augen entzogen ist. 


In a letter of January 14, 1826 (LB, 197), Tieck speaks of the 
literary motif of unrequited love and calls it “die tiefste Tra- 
gidie des Herzens.” 


[es] arbeiten viele, Jacobi, vor allem Goethe, diese unheilbare Wunde, die 
entsetzlichste des Menschen, mit dem Schinen zu vereinigen: aber beide 
—vielleicht alle Dichter bis jetzt—sind zu chirurgisch zu Werke gegangen, 
die andern, die nicht so verfahren, sind dagegen unertriglich matt und 
weichlich. 


That this reference, as well as that to chemico-anatomical litera- 
ture in Raumer’s letter of July 21, 1825, aims at Goethe’s Wahl- 
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verwandtschaften is disclosed by Raumer on January 22, 1826 
(LB, 198-201), when he reverts to the thought that the spiritual 
and sensual can not be separated. He continues: 


Da stehen wir wieder bei den Wahlverwandtschaften, die schaudervoll 
sind, und Goethe hat, wie Jacobi, die Wunden wohl nachgewiesen, beide 
haben mit psychologischem Messer darin gewiihlt; aber unter dem 
Pflaster, was sie drauflegen, eitert die Wunde fort, oder wenn sie heilt, 
bleibt die Narbe, ohne Verklarung zur Schénheit. Shakespeare hatte die 
Sache wohl inniger, milder genommen. 


Of Schiller and his views Raumer is distinctly impatient (Au- 
gust 3, 1831—LB, 339-342). He has no sympathy with Schiller’s 
cosmopolitanism, and also dissents from his notion that “fair 
womanhood” is missing in Homer, that Greek tragedy is empty 
and jejune and Greek ideals one-sided. Nor is Raumer impressed 
by Schiller’s theories on esthetics and morality any more than by 
his defence of Goethe’s Natiirliche Tochter as a glorification of 
symbolism. 

Raumer’s letter of July 21, 1825 (LB, 188-190), discusses 
Jacobi’s Woldemar, which the writer had just re-read. He finds 
the characters too phantomlike and the ending inconclusive, 
while the work as a whole suffers from “‘innerliche Kiinstelei.” 
Love of the sexes, he judges, should neither be excessively glori- 
fied nor debased to a position of brutality, since either proceeding 
is chemico-anatomical and hence unhistorical and unpoetic. This 
seems to have elicited-from Tieck a lost reply in defence of Jacobi, 
for on August 1 (ZB, 190-191) we find Raumer admitting the 
excellencies of both Allwill and Woldemar but stressing their 
excess of self-introspection, self-torment and sick-room atmos- 
phere. True friends, he avers, would have revealed the truth to 
Woldemar early in the action, instead of offering him moderate 
draughts of Plutarch and Ferguson. He is sure that Jacobi is a 
good antidote to the dry philosophy of rationalistic abstraction 
but doubts whether he advances the reader much farther. Shakes- 
peare, he says, depicts “das Innerste nicht dieser oder jener 
krinkelnden Natur, sondern der ganzen Menschheit,”’ while 
Jacobi merely manipulates a ‘“‘philosophisches Mikrometer.” 
But to Tieck, who had become Jacobi’s friend in Munich (1808- 
1810), he confesses that he still admires Jacobi’s works and prizes 
them far more highly than he does Fichte and his “would-be 
philosophy,” saying: “Es ist nichts feindliches gegen Jacobi 
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gesagt, es ist mehr eine Abwehr, da er sich einst meiner zu sehr 
bemichtigt und mich etwas windschief gestellt hatte.” 

Toward the dramatist Raupach Raumer is well disposed. 
Raupach, he states (March 4, 1831—LB, 329-330), has been 
forced by stupid censorship to eschew live political subjects. 
It is well known, of course, that Raupach in his dramas diligently 
drew upon Raumer’s works, and Immermann once remarked 
that Raumer created wooden puppets which Raupach dressed 
up in leather. Tieck, too, as Raumer’s close friend, was not un- 
friendly to Raupach, as appears from his letter of June, 1834 
(LN, 161). He confesses to an “aufrichtige Neigung’’ for him, 
says he agrees with him on numerous points, though not alto- 
gether, and calls him “‘nicht unbillig.”” Then he voices the opinion 
that Raupach is now 


der einzige Biihnendichter . . . . von manchen geehrt, von noch mehreren 
geliebt. Den Shakespeare versteht er auf seine Weise. Was er gegen ihn 
hat (darauf lauft ja auch Goethes Demonstration hinaus), ist eigentlich, 
dass unser Publikum zu ungebildet ist, ihn so zu verstehen, wie er ist. 
Anders ihn zu spielen, wie er ist, ist aber meiner Ansicht nach nicht der 
Rede wert. 


Finally Tieck authorizes Raumer to admit to Raupach that he 
(Tieck) has “eine gewisse Zartlichkeit fiir ihn.” 

Raumer was hostile to the critics of his day. The theatrical and 
literary criticasters are no exception. He calls them (October 30, 
1826—LB, 203-207)— 


Haarspalter, Miickenseiger, Grasaffen, die das Gras wachsen héren. Der 
eine fallt in Ohnmacht, wenn eine abweichende Orthographie oder Inter- 
punktion ihm ins Auge fallt, dem zweiten vergehen die Sinne, wenn ein 
Schauspieler sich einmal verspricht..... Aber wie kann man sich die 
Zeit nehmen, eine Miicke zum Elephanten zu erz‘ehen, wenn das Herr- 
lichste der Dichtkunst, Musik aufgetan wird. 


He himself, however, was no mean critic of the drama, as appears 
from his two letters of September 14 and 26, 1827 (LB, 229-238), 
wherein he reports to Tieck on performances of Hamlet and 
Othello wittnessed at the English theatre in Paris. He reveals 
here a surprising familiarity with the plays and their stage tradi- 
tions, excellent taste, and a good memory. Unfortunately the 
performances, with Kemble in the titular réles, were rather 
mediocre and hardly on a par with the German productions which 
he had seen in Berlin. 
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Tieck, referring to the critics of Raumer’s Hohenstaufen, also 
gives vent to his wrath against the critics (LB, 150-151). He 
remarks bitterly: ‘‘wissen die Leute schon mit trivialen poetischen 
Compositionen nicht aus noch ein, so kénnen sie ja die historischen 
noch weniger fassen.” 

Raumer’s views on music are interesting. He regards it as the 

most potent of the arts; no painting or work of sculpture, he 
finds (October 30, 1826—LB, 206), has so transported him 
as have the compositions of Gluck, Hindel, Bach and the older 
Italians. When facing a statue he still feels and thinks, but in 
the presence of music a new world of dreams and sensations is 
conjured up in him. 
Vielleicht wirkt hier die Musik der Baukunst am dhnlichsten: der Ernst 
des Mailinder Doms, die innere Harmonie der Peterskirche haben auf 
mich bewusstlos verwandte Eindriicke gemacht und Stimmungen her- 
vorgebracht. 


He goes still farther in remarking that when he thinks of melodies 
and modulations they are often transformed in his mind into 
columns with verdant branches, archways, and vineyards, and 
that these visions do not vanish until he is aroused from his 
reverie. We remember similar typically Romantic experiences 
of another friend of Tieck, Wackenroder, thirty years before. 

Goethe has been referred to several times, in most instances 
with a degree of disparagement. Raumer is disappointed also by 
the correspondence between Goethe and Zelter and says (Feb- 
ruary 20, 1834—LB, 364): 


Uber mich und auf mich bin ich zornig, dass ich—wie soll ich sagen— 
zu dem ganzen Verkehr kein recht Zutrauen fassen kann. Von dem 
dreifachen Panzer zieht Goethe kaum einen aus, so dass ich auch in einer 
kalten diplomatischen Stimmung bleibe. 


He feels very differently when reading the correspondence of 
Lessing, Solger, Férster and Miller. ‘‘Hier fiirchte ich hingegen, 
dass der tiberlegene Goethe mir armen Schlucker die Tiir vor der 
Nase zuschlagt und Zelter mich zur Tiir hinauswirft.””’ Raumer’s 
comparison of Byron and Goethe (November 3, 1836—LB, 367- 
370) is worthy of note. Byron seems to him human and sym- 
pathetic. 


Goethe zeigt sich gebtigelt und geschniegelt, 4 quatre epingles, in full 
dress, liebenswiirdig iiberoll..... Weil Goethe sich vielleicht bittere 
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Wahrheit mit schéner Dichtung umpanzerte, kann niemand ihm so nahe 
auf den Leib, wie Berufene und Unberufene Byron kommen. Die Welt hat 
Goethe erhoben und Byron verfolgt, jenem hat man Weihrauch geopfert 
und diesen mit Schmach iiberhauft. 


To Goethe women were— 


Mittel, Vorwiirfe, Gegenstinde fiir seine poetischen Zwecke, er be- 
herrschte, er verklirte sie. Byron... . war ihnen hingegeben, untertan 
mit Leib und Gut, mit Kopf und Herz. 


Byron, he declares, tossed himself like a bold swimmer into the 
sea of love, while Goethe sailed this sea in a well-equipped vessel, 
so that he might navigate as he pleased, land anywhere, load or 
unload cargo at will. Two days later (LB, 371-377) Raumer 
continues this discussion and concludes with the remark: 


Sollte jemand fragen: warum ich an dieser Stelle nicht umstandlicher 
und begeisterter von Goethe spreche?—dem antworte ich wiederholent- 
lich: Wer auf dem Throne sitzt, braucht nicht hinaufgehoben zu werden. 
Rettungen schreibt man nur fiir angegriffene und verkannte Personen! 


A comparison of the two poets on a similar basis is found also in 
LN, 267. But upon hearing of Goethe’s death, Raumer wrote with 
more restraint (March 29, 1832—-LN, 141): 


Goethe ist nun auch tot!! Er hatte (sagen viele) nichts mehr geleistet.— 


Soll ich denn augenblicks sterben, weil ich nichts mehr produziere—und 


wie, wenn Gott einem dies gar nicht verliehen hat? Es gibt auch eine 
Unfruchtbarkeit der Demut, wie eine Fruchtbarkeit des Hochmuts. So 
wie man den Anfang des Lebens nicht begreift, so nicht das Ende. Mache 
nur jeder aus dem Mittelstiick, was sich gebiihrt, unbekiimmert um die 
Priadamiten. 


Tieck’s reaction to the news of Goethe’s death is recounted by 
Dorothea in a letter to Uchtritz." 

We have noted Raumer’s cordial treatment of Byron, who 
was to him as great a genius as Goethe. In another place (Novem- 
ber 4, 1836—LB, 370-371) he describes Byron’s Weltschmerz as 
quite different from that of any other poet. The charge of Byron’s 
immorality he admits (November 5, 1836—LB, 371 ff.), but 
holds that the poet would have overcome this fault had he lived, 
that it had its redeeming features, and that anyway morality can 
not be judged by a single standard. Raumer believes that Byron, 


8 Erinnerungen on Friedrich von Uchtrits und seine Zeit, Leipzig, 1884, p. 165 ff 
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feeling he could not excell Shakespeare in his field, tried to invent 
a new type of English tragedy. When at a later date Raumer met 
Lady Byron in England, he was impressed by the thought that her 
gentle ‘‘einfache Natur’ could hardly have been a match for his 
unbridled character (July 24, 1841—LN, 193). Tieck’s lower 
estimate of Byron is given by Képke (II, 225). 

Neither Raumer nor Tieck had any admiration for E. T. A. 
Hoffmann. Raumer vents his wrath against him as follows 
(October 30, 1826—LB, 205): 


Mein Widerwillen gegen die Hoffmannianer, insbesondere den damals 
so gepriesenen Goldtopf, kann ich noch nicht aufgeben. [It is like] das 
Futter eines alten Philistermantels auswirts gekehrt. Alles auf den Kopf 
stellen, ist ein dummes mechanisches Werk . . . . leere Phantasterei. .. . . 
Die ordinarste Wirklichkeit hat mehr Leben und Poesie wie solch Ge- 


mengsel. 


And Tieck once (July, 1829—LB, 298) mentions Hoffmann in 
the same breath with “die elendesten neuen Schmierereien oder 
halbfiisssigen Kindereien.”’ 

Despite the fact that Bérne described Raumer as “ein geschmei- 
diger Kammerdienerhistoriker, der sich fiir ein Ordensbindchen 
der Liige verkauft hat” (Raumer to Tieck, November 25, 1831— 
LB, 350-351), Raumer has words of the highest praise for his 
Briefe aus Paris. He writes on November 15, 1831 (LB, 347-350), 
—perhaps before he had got wind of this remark—: 


Haben Sie Bérnes Briefe aus Paris gelesen? Ihre Erwartungen, so 
gross sie auch sind, werden iibertroffen werden. Vorher schaffen Sie aber 
alle Dispositionen zum Arger aus dem Leibe. Ich will nicht mehr von dem 
edlen, anstandigen, wohlerzogenen, humanen Kunstwerke verraten! 


The death of the archeologist Karl August Béttiger in Novem- 
ber, 1835, elicits comment from Raumer on the man and his 
significance (LN, 167-168). He speaks of Béttiger’s “‘Talent 
chamileontischen Anempfindens” and of his “gestaltlose Weich- 
heit” and “furchtsame Nachgiebigkeit.” That at first Tieck 
had little use for Béttiger and even caricatured him in his Gestie- 
felter Kater, is well known. Later he became more tolerant of him. 

Raumer’s appraisal of Varnhagen is equally trenchant (June 
3, 1832—LN, 145). He calls him sharp-witted but utterly lacking 
in religion and Gemiit, and hence cold, harsh and even presump- 
tuous. Of what use, he asks, are certain excellent qualities when 
they are accompanied by an unsound body and soul? Immer- 
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mann’s Epigonen too serves as a target for Raumer. He finds in it 
skill, good sense, occasional depth, sustained interest, lively 
description and sharp characterization, but he objects to the 
frequent borrowings from others, in particular Goethe. Immer- 
mann’s acceptance of Goethe’s theory that the hero of a novel must 
be a merely retarding character is unfortunate, says Raumer. 
For while Goethe’s characters are “‘pappig,’’ Wilhelm Meister 
is at least a poet; Immermann’s Hermann, on the other hand, 
has no such redeeming quality. 

That the two friends Raumer and Tieck were constant critics 
of each other’s works is natural. Tieck’s letters to Raumer are 
full of praise for the latter’s various historical writings. One 
example will suffice. In June, 1838 (LN, 178), Tieck writes: 


Ihre Hohenstaufen sind ein fest beschlossenes, fiir sich bestehendes 
Kunstwerk, ein ausgewachsenes, reifes Individuum, aus schéner Begei- 
sterung hervorgegangen, durch edlen Fleiss und grossartige Kritik 
vollendet, ein Werk, das uns zuerst eine sichere Ansicht des Mittelalters, 
seiner Grossheit und mannigfaltiger Krifte gegeben hat. Selbst (was 
unmdglich ist) Sie entdeckten Schitze, die Ihnen Ihr Buch und Ihre 
Uberzeugungen uminderten, so diirften Sie doch nichts Wesentliches 


Raumer’s Novelle Marie also wins Tieck’s high praise (April 2, 
1829—LB, 289-292). The theme of unhappy love as treated by 
Raumer appeals to Tieck, though he disapproves of Raumer’s 
dénouement. He philosophizes as follows on the subject and on 
the treatment of love in literature: 


Wo Weiber sind, wie im Altertum, wo die Kasuistik der fein und viel- 
fach gesponnenen Empfindung nicht aus der Schinheit in die Herzens und 
Seelenfibern schmerzhaft hineingezogen ist, wie es im ganzen Mittelalter, 
michte ich doch sagen bis Anno 1770, bis zu meiner Geburt nicht war, da 
entstehen diese Fragen und Aufgaben gar nicht, héchstens verwandte, die 
sich aber des Lebens nicht so bemachtigen kénnen. Was ist Liebe? Was 
Ehe? Was Treue? Alle diese schnell beantwortete Fragen lassen nur, 
wenn ich die individuellsten Verhaltnisse und Empfindungen kenne oder 
schildere, eine Art von Antwort zu, und wenn der jugendliche Goethe 
seine damalige Stella ein Schauspiel fiir Liebende nannte, so war denn 
doch nur die Gattung in jenem Augenblicke gemeint, die wohl eine 
doppelte Neigung in sich erlebt hatte; aber die Phantastischen, die lieben 
und verachten kénnen, die einer wilden Eifersucht bediirfen—die in der 
Leidenschaft schon ihre ktinftige Untreue vorausahnen—die, wie Tristan 
und Isolde, wie vom Zauber umsponnen, weder Reue noch Gewissen 
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kennen; die aus zu grosser Zartlichkeit und Wollust, die Wollust fliehen, 
die das religiése Gefiihl mit dem Reiz der Sinnlichkeit vermischen, wo 
sind diese und so viele Gefiihlsarten wohl schon charakterisiert? 


Raumer is no less appreciative of Tieck’s literary productions. 
A reading of Tieck’s Hexensabbat fairly overwhelms him. He 
writes (December 1, 1831—LB, 352-355): 


Bis auf das innerste Mark der Gebeine bin ich erschiittert . . . . und wenn 
so Wahrheit und Dichtung gleichmissig von allen Seiten auf mich ein- 
dringen, schwindet mein eigenes Selbst zu einem Nichts zusammen. 

Alles, was seit Romeo und Werther von ungliicklicher Liebe gedichtet 
oder gefaselt ward, ist ja nur ein Nippen an einem Honigkelche; im 
Vergleich mit dieser Geschichte der Katharina, Roberts, Friedrichs des 
Dekanten. 


Further: 


Meinem Gefiihl und meiner Einsicht nach gehért vieles, was Labitt 
spricht, zu dem Grossartigsten und Tiefsinnigsten, was jemals gedichtet 
und ausgesprochen ist. Zu einer eigentlichen Kritik der Novelle bin ich 
noch vollig unfahig; dazu ist mein Gemiit viel zu bewegt. 


It should be noted that Tieck’s daughter Dorothea, in her 
letters to Uchtritz, took a much more critical attitude toward her 


father’s works; also that she admired Raumer as a friend and 
family adviser but was repelled somewhat by his practical turn of 
mind. 

It was not uncommon either for the two friends to supply one 
another with reviews of their own or others’ works. In an undated 
letter (LB, 279-288) for instance Raumer sends Tieck nineteen 
“verlangte und versprochene kritische Bruchstiicke,’”’ among 
them reviews of Tieck’s Lovell, Girres’ Deutschland und die Revolu- 
tion, Schleiermacher’s Dogmatik, Jean Paul’s correspondence 
with Jacobi, and Goethe’s Wahlverwandischaften. 

Discussion of philosophical problems is almost as common as 
that on questions of literature and the theatre. In his letter of 
February 26, 1826 (LB, 201-203), Raumer speculates on the 
relation of the soul to the body. He would like to know the nature 
of void space and whether it be characterized by a negative con- 
tent or is a medium for the positive, or again the seat of the spiri- 
tual, which in reality is the positive. Of the much despised Fichte 
he says that he would have done better to contrive his transcen- 
dental idealism in ethereal space rather than on the material 
earth. In the next letter (October 30—LB, 203-207), Raumer, 
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again discussing philosophy, comes to the conclusion that transcen- 
dental idealism—we may substitute “‘Romanticism’’—is necessary 
to counteract the immeasurable realism besetting us everywhere, 
and that Plato’s doctrine of a recollection of a past life has much 
in its favor. He philosophizes on the problem of resurrection but 
agrees with Tieck that there are certain thoughts which can not 
be carried out to their logical conclusion. 

That Raumer in philosophy as well as in religion, is an eclectic, 
not wedded to any one fixed theory, follows from his letters of 
November 27, 1827, and September 22, 1828 (LB, 244-246 and 
269-271). He finds a modicum of truth in every better system, 
yet he opposes the doctrine of absolute truth and of the stability 
of any system of science (see his letter of August 12, 1831—LB, 
343) and argues for the futility of generally applicable laws of 
morality (December 29, 1826—LB, 207 ff.). In another letter, 
of August 30, 1829 (LB, 298-300), he echoes a sentiment of Ticks 
to the effect that mankind has not yet reached “die verniinftege 
Mitte” in philosophy and religion. And in yet another letteri— 
of January 9, 1836 (LN, 168-169)—he expresses the same eclec- 
ticism, saying that our organization as individuals is not only an 
ideal, but also a real form, and that neither reason nor the senses 
serve to explain everything. The collective idea of ‘‘Menschheit” 
he interprets as being in a sense equivalent to that of “der wahre 
Mensch,” so that if we operate with ‘‘Vélkerseelen” instead of 
with “Menschen” we retain the type and merely broaden the 
conception. 

Raumer’s letter of December 7, 1823 (LB, 154-155), deals with 
Jacobi, Fichte and philosophy in general. As for the true relation 
of religion and philosophy, Solger, he feels, would have elucidated 
that had he lived (Solger had died in 1819). The attempts of 
others to do so have led merely to externalities. Thus Kant has 
endowed religion with a sovereignty comparable to that of the 
princes of the Rhenish Confederation, and others imagine they 
are doing homage to revealed theology merely by debasing man- 
kind. By these difficulties Raumer would explain the bitter 
embroilments of Rationalists and Supernaturalists, who generally 
stop short at superficial differences. Every disputant, he says 
(October 22, 1824—LB, 168-169), sees merely through his own 
spectacles. 

Stfeffens] hat die naturphilosophische [Brille] noch immer auf der Nase, 
nur hat ihm S[chelling] das eine Glas zerschlagen; Hegel beweist, dass die 
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Lehre von der Dreieinheit sein System, und dies jene Lehre bekriftige; 
Schleiermacher will Dogmatik unbedingt von der Philosophie trennen 
und philosophiert doch von A-Z. Was soll ich armer Historiker dabei 
anfangen? Ich denke, ohne Parteizeichen meinen Gang gehen und— 
erzihlen. 


On September 22, 1828 (LB, 269-271) Raumer’s opposition to 
Jacobi appears again. He feels that there is something incom- 
mensurable between them making for antagonism. Jacobi, he 
says, though endowed with a noble nature, is tainted with a mor- 
bid sentimentality in his views on sex relations, sensuality and 
marriage, and is too dogmatic in his “absolute contrasts.” In 
so far as Jacobi considers poetry merely as ancillary to philosophy, 
Raumer believes he approaches Fichte unwittingly and can not be 
rated as a poet. Yet after all has been said, ‘‘Jacobi steht als ein 
ganzer, geistreicher, gefiihlvoller, heilsam einwirkender Mann 
wieder vor mir, der nur verlieren wiirde, wenn man ihm diesen 
oder jenen Zweig abschneiden, und ein anderes Auge darauf 
okulieren wollte.” 

Toward Hegel Tieck was never well disposed, as Képke shows 
(II, 70). Raumer’s view of Hegel is well expressed in the letter 
of November 15, 1831 (LB, 347-350), on the occasion of the 
philosopher’s death. He considers the passing of this “‘starker 
Denker” a severe loss, which even the enemies of Hegel will 
feel. Though Raumer thinks that Hegel was too dogmatic and 
dialectic, he says: 


Ich habe ihn oft gegen unbillige Angriffe vertreten, ob ich gleich nicht 
leugne, dass er sich dergleichen auch selbst zu Schulden kommen liess. 
Unsere Akademie, die ihn immer perhorresciert<, wird sich gegen kleinere 
Halbphilosophen wahrscheinlich nunmehr sehr nachsichtig erweisen .. . . 
stets vertrug ich mich gut mit ihm, immer war sein Gesprich, selbst sein 
Examinieren (trotz der unbequemen Form) interessant und lehrreich. 


Discussing the second volume of Hegel’s History of Philosophy 
on March 9, 1834 (LB, 365-366), Raumer makes various stric- 
tures, saying that the feeling of animals is different from that of 
men and that Hegel’s use of the term “Ironie’’ is equivocal. 
Later, on November 29, 1836 (LN, 171-173), he questions Hegel’s 
statement that the spirit or essence of Christianity did not develop 
immediately. 

After Schleiermacher’s death Raumer writes on February 20, 
1834 (LB, 362-364): 
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An Scharfsinn und dialektischer Kraft stand ihm niemand gleich, und 
er verband damit eine Kunst der Entwickelung und Darstellung, welche 
Hegel trotz aller grossen Vorziige fast ganz fehlte. In den mannichfachsten 
Richtungen hat er preiswiirdig eingewirkt und nicht bloss die wichtigsten 
Gegenstinde angemessen behandelt, sondern auch den Kleinsten und 
Wiederkehrenden eine neue Seite abgewonnen. Ob man in allen Dingen 
seiner Meinung war und ist, darauf kommt es gar nicht an; wer darf 
verlangen, dass allen Biumen eine Rinde wachse? 


He prefers to regard “die Kraft des Geistes,”’ rather than ‘“‘Liebe”’ 
or “Liebe zur Wahrheit” as the salient point in Schleiermacher’s 
makeup. ‘‘Aus seinem Nachlass,’’ he adds, “wird gewiss noch 
sehr Lesenswertes zu Tage geférdert, hoffentlich mit besserer und 
strengerer Auswahl als bei Goethe und Zelter.”’ A few weeks later, 
on March 9 (LB, 365), Raumer deals with the charge that Schleier- 
macher did not keep abreast of the times after 1830, attributing 
this, in so far as he finds it true, to his “‘artificial dialectics.” 

The psychology of Carus he describes (December, 1835—LN, 
168) as highly stimulating. Of Solger, however, Raumer was 
never so enamored as Tieck was, though he collaborated with Tieck 
in editing Solger’s Nachlass. 

Concerning the status of natural science and philosophy Rau- 
mer says on February 5, 1828 (LB, 250-251), that the philosophers 
and political scientists are after all not so far behind the chemists 
and physicists; that the former too are far enough advanced to 
dignify their knowledge by the name of system; but that ill- 
considered aversion to empiricism, on the one hand, and to 
speculation, on the other, is still far too frequent. 

Religion also bulks large in the correspondence. Once (October 
30, 1826—LB, 203) Raumer attacks the religious zealots who detect 
miracles everywhere. Another time (July 16, 1827—LB, 215-217) 
he calls exaggerated Puritanism and militant Catholicism two 
evil extremes, but he prefers mysticism to dry scholasticism. 
On January 24, 1828 (LB, 247-248), he urges religious tolerance 
in view of the manifest inability of all men to agree on one exter- 
nal form of religion, but he voices suspicion of those who are 
entirely firm in their re’igious convictions, calling their position 
negative and often arrogant. The theory that God is only the 
prime mover does not satisfy him (January 29, 1828—LB, 249- 
250). What we call spirit is more than a fulguration of matter, 
he says; in fact, all natural laws can be spiritualized. On the 
other hand, he believes that morality is materialized when ex- 
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pressed in the form of commandments. Moderate and eclectic 
as he is, he dislikes the absolute contrast of a priori and @ pos- 
teriori. He holds every truth to be subjective as well as objective 
and recognizes the hopelessness of arriving at a general agreement 
so long as we know nothing of das Ding an sich. “Die chemische 
zersetzende Philosophie,” he concludes, “ist nicht die héchste, 
sonst aber allerdings am rechten Orte gebraucht von Wert.” 
On September 18, 1831 (LB, 327-328), Raumer praises Tieck for 
spurning “‘die verkiimmerte Religion des Glaubens.”’ He writes: 


Indem Sie nicht in diesem Sande miihselig fortschreiten wollten, er- 
heben Sie Ihren Flug bis zu prophetischem Schauen und einer eigent- 
lichen Offenbarung, die da héher ist als aller Menschen Vernunft. 


The Kantian epistemology, we are assured, never appealed to 
Raumer, just as he always despised the ascetic disdain for the 
world and for mundane beauty (December 22, 1831—LB, 355- 
356), and ridiculed those who in an age of skeptical pragmatism 
rejected the movers (such as Homer, Lycurgus, Romulus, Sesos- 
tris and Christ), but allowed the effects (their work) to stand. 
Spenser’s “‘sans foi, sans roi, sans loi,” he avers, is transcended by 
the greatness of a Shakespeare or a Goethe. He believes that a 
nation’s civilization and culture can be measured by its views of 
God, but that God is not a mere product of any civilization. 

Tieck, less speculatively inclined than Raumer, does not ex- 
press himself so often on religion. But in January, 1828 (LB, 
246-247), he voices the opinion that even skepticism may be 
reverent and foster a spirit of piety. He praises Lessing for his 
opposition to the letter of religion and for his attempt to stir 
religion to new life by means of doubts, polemics and dialectics. 
Tieck believes that Lessing actually did orthodoxy a service by 
publishing the Fragments and that in reality Lessing detested 
the Enlightenment. Lessing’s approach to the highest questions, 
says Tieck, was a novel one, and the scrupulous honesty of his 
striving was misunderstood even by his best friends. To this 
Raumer replies on January 24 (LB, 247-248) that if Christianity 
could not withstand such attacks as Lessing’s, it would be un- 
sound, and that his own scruples were never affected by the Frag 
ments. 

Historical problems too, are a favorite subject for discussion. 
On February 2, 1818 (LB, 81-85), Tieck advocates originality 
in history as well as in literature: 
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mit einem Wort, um es mir in die Poesie zuriickzuiibersetzen: wie jedes 
Kunstwerk nur einmal dasein kann (was schon von selber die Nachahmung 
ausschliesst),!? so auch jedes Geschichtswerk..... 


He adds that the true spirit of history is also the essence of poetry. 
All mythical, allegorical and cosmic elements, according to him 
(March 16, 1827—LB, 213-214), run counter to history, and from 
this point of view the history of the Jews, for instance, ought to be 
approached. Liberty begins with the Greeks, he says, but it must 
be judged in the light of the passions, prejudices and other com- 
pelling forces which dominated Greek life. The ancients had a 
more highly developed political and historical sense than we have, 
“denn das spitze, philosophisch sein sollende der neuern Tage 
macht jenes eben ganz unméglich,” he says. 

On February 15, 1830 (LB, 312-313), Raumer expresses his 
views of historical criticism. Like historiography, it is a personal 
gift which can not be learned by rote. The secret of history lies in 
“der Gedanke und Entwurf des ganzen Baues,”’ not in the de- 
tails of fact, execution or style. Of style, he feels, there are as 
many types as there are great historians. Several months later, 
on June 15 (LB, 317), he confesses that he considers himself a 
“Liliputian among historians.”” But in several other places he 
does not fail to revile his critics Immermann, Hormayr, Nicolini, 
Luden, Zimmermann, Radowitz and Frank as “‘fleas’’ and to 
describe their method as “Schminkerei,” ‘‘Kunstreiterei’’ and 
negative, minute and atomistic criticism (December 14, 1839— 
LN, 181-182; March 8, 1840—LZN, 182-183; and Macrh 11, 
1841—LN, 192). He does not agree with Friedrich Schlegel 
that history has no art-form (November 25, 1831—LB, 350-351), 
and he condemns the “sandige Unerschipflichkeit”’ of the Staaten- 
geschichten of Perthes (February 3, 1832—LB, 361). When he is 
accused of being a demagogue and a turn-coat in his Schrift iiber 
Polen, he defends himself valiantly (February 10, 1832—LN, 140), 
saying that he has always spurned financial returns, titles, dis- 
tinctions “und derlei Zeug’”’ in favor of historical objectivity. 
Though admiring Johannes von Miiller, of whom Tieck had a better 
opinion than Raumer, in spite of the fact that Raumer owed a good 
deal to Miller personally, Raumer regrets his lack of development 
and his ultimate fossilization. He condemns this as he does the 
“unbedingte Seligsprecherei’” and “unbedingtes Verdammen” 


% Tieck reverts here to a Romantic thought of Friedrich Schlegel. 
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of many narrow, intolerant writers (April 25, i831—LB, 334- 
335). At any rate, he feels, the lot of the poet, in whose hands 
every great experience becomes a work of art, is much happier 
than that of the plodding historian. ‘“‘Der Dichter schafft, der 
Historiker erlebt nur; jener verjiingt sich an Gedanken, Emp- 
findungen und Werken, dieser konsumiert sich daran.’’ In com- 
parison with the philosopher too, who always has a whole series 
of answers at hand, the poor historian, who has scarcely “eine 
Frage frei an das Schicksal,” is at a disadvantage (November 
29, 1836—LN, 171-173). 

On February 20, 1818 (LN, 85-88), Raumer opposes false 
theories of historical objectivity and combats the notion that the 
historian should be merely a reflector or a writing-machine. Ideal 
and idea, he says, are to reality as a glove is to the hand. His 
criticism of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, Machiavelli, Johannes 
von Miiller and Schiller as historians is noteworthy. Herodotus, 
he thinks, has the advantage of priority and anticipated the crown- 
ing glory of Thucydides. Livy, after the Greeks, seems to him 
excessively rhetorical. Machiavelli is too much steeped in the 
ancient point of view, and like Miiller burdened with a super- 
abundance of petty detail. How far Raumer stands behind our 
modern school of historiography, however, is disclosed by his 
exaggerated praise of Schiller’s historical writings. But speaking 
of the History of the Thirty Years’ War, he says justly enough: 
“Er hat die schwere Aufgabe vollkommen gelést, diesen schwieri- 
gen Gegenstand so darzustellen, dass das Buch von Anfang bis 
zu Ende anziehend ist.’’ He praises also Schiller’s grouping and 
arrangement of the work as a whole and objects only to an excess 
of “Prachtaufsatz und Schaugericht,” but he has learned from 
Schiller alone how closely the poet is related to the historian, and 
that history is an art. | 
* Speaking of his colleague Schlosser, with whom he was not on 
good terms, Raumer exclaims: (December 31, 1823—LB, 155- 


156): 


Oft ist es fast unbegreiflich, wie man das Abschwachen, Umdeuten, auf 
den Kopf stellen, Bedunsten und Verdunsten des Wirklichen, Dichtung 
nennen, und die Poesie der grossartigsten Wirklichkeit, der Weltge- 
schichte, glatt verleugnen kann. So Urteilenden muss das Tollhaus der 
Sitz der héchsten Poesie, und das Intelligenzblatt nebst dem Adress- 
kalender die Quintessenz der Geschichte sein. Dann stehen Hoffmannsche 
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Doppelganger mit ihren Siebenmeilenstiefeln an dem Umkreise des grossen 
literarischen Rades..... 


On November 19, 1824 (LB, 169-173), Tieck announces that 
Friedrich Schlegel has paid him a visit. He gives Raumer, his 
confidential friend, a full, frank report of the visit. This and 
subsequent letters, apparently used by Képke as the basis for his 
narrative (II, 26 ff.), are one of the best sources for Tieck’s later 
relations to the Schlegels. Haym restricts himself almost entirely 
to the time before 1805 and Enders too in his book on Friedrich 
lays the main stress upon this period. Tieck had not seen Fried- 
rich for many years, and Wilhelm not since 1802, though he al- 
ways recalled them rather fondly as the friends of his youth 
and corresponded with them occasionally. When he began to 
collect his works in 1828, he inscribed the second volume to Fried- 
rich and the fifth to Wilhelm. In the dedication to the former he 
admits that Friedrich and he have drifted apart, or rather that 
Friedrich, in deserting poetry almost entirely in favor of religion, 
has drifted away from him. To what extent this was true is dis- 
closed by the letter under discussion. He calls Friedrich an old 
friend but confesses that he needs a confidant like Raumer or the 
deceased Solger with whom to discuss the important conversation 
which he has had with him. After all, he states frankly, there 
never existed a full understanding between him and Friedrich. 


Denn ich war mit Friedrich ja niemals mehr einig als jetzt auch; unser 
Verstindnis war auch von friihen Jahren nur eine Annaherung zueinander. 
Er sah damals auf aich gutmiitig herab und ehrte mit fast ausschliessender 
Liebe mein Talent; aber mich eigentlich zu verstehen, hielt er doch nicht 
der Miihe wert, und wenn ich einmal den Ansatz nahm, ihn verstehen zu 
wollen, so wandelte sich Spinozism, Fichtianism, Platonism und wie es 
Namen haben mochte, in Geheimniskramerei und ich wurde freundlich 
ironisch abgewiesen, wie der Meister vom Stuhle etwa den Schiiler des 
ersten Grades von sich schickt. Gerade so ist es denn auch jetzt, nur haben 
sich die Gegenstinde des Geheimnisses geindert. Und doch wiirde ich es 
beschwiren, dass dieser exzentrische Geist nur wenige Menschen mehr 
liebte als mich, dass er noch wenigern so viel vertraut. Von meinen 
neuesten Arbeiten hatte er nur weniges und fliichtig gelesen, und wenn ich 
ihm Folge leistete, so begriibe ich die Novellen, die ich vielleicht noch 
schreibe, lieber unbedingt in Vergessenheit. Alles dies sei schwacher Wein 
der Poesie, mit zu vielem Wasser des Verstandes gemischt. Kann sein. 


13 For this earliest period see also the present writer’s article, “Die ersten 
Beziehungen Ludwig Tiecks zu den Briidern Schlegel” (JEGPh., January, 1928) 
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Ich antwortete ihm: dass es doch von mir ganz charakterlos sein wiirde, 
einem fremden, mir unverstindlichen Begriff zu gefallen, das aufzugeben, 
wozu mich Begeisterung unbezwinglich treibe. Darauf sagte er nichts. 
Er kam aber immer wieder auf diesen Punkt zuriick. Auch steht es in 
seiner Literatur gedruckt, dass unser modernes Leben, wie jede Gegen- 
wart, sich nicht poetisch und romantisch in Schauspiel und Erzihlung 
behandeln lasse. Was ich aber eben nicht glaube. Und wie muss er sich 
dort selber drehen und wenden, um den Don Quixote, das poetischte aller 
Biicher, zu retten. Und Wilhelm Meister! Kurz, wir waren hier durch 
Kliifte in der Uberzeugung getrennt. Er verehrt jetzt nur die trunkene 
Poesie des Calderon und der Orientalen, die im berauschten Schwulst oft 
so unendlich niichtern ist. Er wirft mir vor, ich hitte den Sinn fiir Cal- 
deron verloren: Er den fiir Shakespeare, was gewiss schlimmer ist. 


Friedrich also expressed his interest in Tieck’s Cevennen, which 
was just then in proof, but he did not ask permission to see the 
sheets, being disappointed when Tieck assured him that he was 
not dealing with the material from a polemical or theological 
point of view. For Schlegel, says Tieck, the Church now seems 
everything. 

Ich will es nicht tadeln [he adds] aber draussen miissen auch Leute 
wohnen diirfen. Das freche Antasten der Heiligtiimer und des Geheim- 
nisses ist mir ferner wie tausend anderen; gibt es ja selbst Millionen 
frommer Katholiken, die sich ohne Papst und dessen Satzungen behelfen. 


Learning and art, which Friedrich had once worshipped, he now 
merely tolerates. Worldly things he has come to regard as un- 
essential because mankind is after all engaged in a deep slumber 
and knows not whence or whither it is bound. Having studied 
history and current events (at Frankfurt) for many years, he feels 
their vanity and considers his spiritual views—Tieck calls them 
crotchets—irrefutable. Of Solger he has a poor opinion; Raumer 
he rates highly without having read him. In fact, remarks Tieck, 
he is too prejudiced to occupy himself with anything but his own 
thoughts.” 

Dann lieset man tiberall keine Geschichte mehr, wenn man sich so 
borniert, sondern nur seine Vorliebe, oder Hass. Das Interesse am Spiel 
jener freien Faden, wo Schicksal, Laune, Leidenschaft und Zufall eins 
geworden, ist fiir ihn nicht da; und doch ist wie im kleinen, in allem die 

4 Cf. Tieck’s letter to Count York-Wartenburg of March 1, 1853 (pub. by 
L. H. Fischer, Aus Berlins Vergangenheit, Berlin, 1891, p. 177), wherein Tieck 
confesses he was astonished at Friedrich’s ‘incomprehensible progress in super- 
stition.” Cf. also a letter to von Brinkman of November 17, 1835 (Euphorion, 
Ergh. 13, p. 61 ff.). 
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Grisse erkennen, erst Gott erkennen. Soll Gott ein Papst, oder Super- 
intendent, oder einsamer Forscher sein; so ist es mit meiner Einsicht am 
Ende, und man tite gut, alle Biicher und auch das Leben ebenso zuzu- 
schlagen. 


Tieck ends the letter with the opinion that even if Friedrich, a 
despiser of dialectics, should ever publish his philosophy, it would 
consist merely of ‘‘Satze und Auspriiche.” 

Raumer replied to this letter on November 26 (LB, 174-78), 
condemning Friedrich’s attitude as unreasonable and stupid. He 
deplores also Friedrich’s inordinate emphasis upon death and his 
desire to force all Christianity into a single form. Then follows a 
refutation of Friedrich’s claims for oriental poetry, which Raumer 
calls “‘Ballen voll platten Verstandes in buntes Papier gewickelt.”’ 
Schlegel’s objections to Tieck’s Cevennen call forth a warm defence 
of Tieck, his art and his style, in particular his Novelle Dichter- 
leben: 


Mir ist Ihre Dichtergabe beim Lesen Ihres Dichterlebens wieder einmal 
recht wie ein Wunder erschienen; neben dem Allerglinzendsten das 
Tiefsinnigste, dem Erschiitternden das Mildeste, dem Ernstesten den 
Scherz in seiner schénsten Unbefangenheit, von der héchsten Weisheit 
zum héchsten Wahnsinn alle Téne angeschlagen. Daher nichts iiberhauft, 
nichts durcheinandergeriihrt; die besonnenste Anklage und grésste 
Miassigung, die wahre Herrschaft des Genius iiber eine ganze Welt. 


How much more reasonable the opinions of the aging Wilhelm 
were than those of his brother, is shown by a letter of Raumer 
dated July 16, 1827 (LB, 215-217), wherein he reports the gist 
of some recent conversations with the former. Taking issue with 
his younger brother, Wilhelm called Tieck’s Cevennen not only a 
work of art but a meritorious deed," and denounced his brother 
Friedrich in no uncertain terms. 


So unangenehm, dies dusserte er, ihm Gespriche der Art waren, wiinsche 
er doch, dass Manner wie ich erfiihren, wie er denke. Des Bruders Tun 
und Lassen, sein Einspinnen in gewisse Kreise, sein Verwerfen anderer 
usw. machen ihm tiefen Kummer, und es sei die héchste Pflicht, das 
Palladium protestantischer Gedankenfreiheit und den Gedanken fort- 
schreitender, méglicher und heilsamer Entwicklung des Menschenge- 
schlechts festzustellen. 


% Cf. also Wilhelm’s letter to Tieck of March 30, 1828 (Holtei, op. cit., III, 
296). 
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Wilhelm, it appears, had steadfastly remained the ardent champion 
of a liberal Protestantism. A year later, on October 6, 1828 (LB, 
272), Tieck, having lived with Wilhelm at Bonn for sixteen days, 
confirms the impression of Raumer. He reports that during these 
days he felt as close to Wilhelm as he had ever felt a quarter 
century before, and that he could discover no essential change 
in him. 

Auf den Bruder in Wien ist er sehr bése. Man kann ihm nicht unrecht 
geben. Wenn er Offentlich gegen ihn auftreten wird, so wird es ganz von 
der Art und Weise abhingen, ob er etwas Treffliches oder Tadelnswiirdiges 
tut. Ich habe seine Leidenschaftlichkeit zu missigen gesucht, aber die 
fiinfzehn Vorlesungen des Friedrich sind fiir mich ganz ungeniessbar; ich 
habe in Bonn oft den Ansatz genommen, habe aber kein Interesse fiir 
diese sophistischen und grisstenteils schlecht geschriebenen Anklagen 
des Bessern, und Verteidigungen des Schlechten finden kénnen. 


On January 11, 1829, Friedrich died rather suddenly in Dresden. 
On April 2 Tieck writes Raumer once more how the deceased 
friend had drifted away from him (LB, 289-292): 


Die erschiitternde plétzliche Wirklichkeit war mehr ein kérperlicher 
Schreck als ein Seelenverlust, und doch muss ich mir das Zeugnis geben, 
dass ich zu diesem Entfremden und gegenseitigen Ableben nichts aus 
Eigensinn oder willkiirlichem Unglauben und Unfrommheit tat; ich konnte 
es aber ebenso wenig hindern. Die Liebe ist aber dadurch unbegreiflich, 
dass ich ihn dennoch lieben musste, obgleich sich unser Wollen und 
Erkennen und unsere Wahrheit fast gar nicht beriihrten; obgleich er mir 
in manchen Stunden wie ein Gespenst erschien, fiir welches es keine 
Wahrheit mehr geben kann. 


An equally valuable commentary on Wilhelm Schlegel is offered 
by Wilhelm himself in a letter to Raumer of August 17 of the same 
year (LB, 301-2). Wilhelm confesses that the only persons with 
whom he could ever reach an understanding were his brother 
Friedrich “when he was still a thinker,” and Schelling. The ad- 
mission, ‘‘meine Lorbeeren bliihen nicht in Deutschland,” he 
explains by the fact that long ago he had withdrawn from criticism 
of literature and has devoted himself exclusively to history and 
philosophy, also that he is now more at home in Asia than in 
Europe. He adds, strangely enough, that he never claimed to be 
a theorist, except occasionally when he caught the fever from his 
contemporaries. The Romantic poets, he says, would have seemed 
barbarians to Aristotle, whose Poetics, “fahl und aschgrau,” never 
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influenced him. Spinoza, Leibnitz and Kant he disclaims as being 
no friends of art and poetry. He states boldly that Fichte, who 
often wished to instruct him in poetry, merely amused him. 

When a certain unidentified literary work appeared attacking 
Wilhelm, Tieck wrote to Raumer on February 3, 1830 (LB, 311- 
312), in his defence. In the case of a scholar, he says, we are wont 
to pardon filth, cynicism, tobacco, indolence, self-will, coarseness, 
a dull wit and unsociability, 


wenn aber ein ausgezeichneter Mann einmal (aus Hass gegen die Steife 
der meisten deutschen Gelehrten) den Chevalier etwas spielt, da verdam- 
men wir ihn. Schlegel ist auf seine Ringe um nichts eitler wie ich auf 
manche meiner Biicher. Der Mensch ist dabei so kindlich und wohl- 
wollend, dass ich dies und manches gern iibersehe, wenn ich es auch nicht 
loben kann..... 


With this generous statement, the last of any consequence in the 
Raumer-Tieck correspondence, we may close our excursus on the 
Schlegel brothers, neither of whom, unfortunately, lived up to 
the promise of his youth. For the later letters of Wilhelm to 
Tieck (1828-1841) the reader is referred to Holtei. 

The sixtieth anniversary of Tieck’s birthday in 1833, celebrated 
publicly with great eclat in Berlin and privately in Dresden, is 
re-echoed in the correspondence. On June 6 (LN, 163-164) 
Raumer makes a post-festum report on the very successful Berlin 
festivities, only marred subsequently by a scurrilous letter sent 
to Raumer by an anonymous writer, because in his address on that 
occasion he had praised the Prussian Chancellor Hardenberg.' 
Raumer was known as a man of strong royalist leanings (LB, 151- 
153). On June 9 Tieck replied (LN, 154-155), thanking all his 
well-wishers in his native Berlin for the flattering demonstration. 
He adds: 


Nun freilich, mein Geliebter, sind sechzig Jahre voriibergegangen. Ich 
war an diesem Tage sehr ernst gestimmt, so heiter ich auch den hier in 
Dresden versammelten Freunden erschien. Mein Leben ist nicht ganz 
zwecklos entschwunden, aber wie viel mehr, wie viel Besseres hatte ich 
leisten kénnen, wenn ich nicht manchmal Mut und Lust verloren hatte. 
Freilich brechen Schicksale, Krankheit und anderes auch wohl die 
Knospen oft ab, bevor die Blume hervorgewachsen ist. 


A feeling of gratitude, he says, pervades him, for in the main his 


6 See Holtei, I, 371. 
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life has been happy and blessed with rich opportunities. Képke 
quotes this passage (II, 140-141). Tieck continues: 


und was mich heute am meisten riihrte—wie viele wahre, liebe Freunde 
habe ich im Laufe meines Lebens gefunden. Viele sind mir vorangegangen, 
aber ich habe sie doch besessen und verstanden. 


On June 21 (LN, 155-156) Raumer comments on these remarks, 
saying that illness, pain and sorrow have only served to make 
Tieck’s life richer and more poetic and to ally him closer with such 
congenial spirits as Shakespeare, Camoens and Dante. “Und ich 
weiss nicht,” he goes on to say, “ob Goethes dusserliche All- 
genugsamkeit dagegen nicht als etwas erkiinstelt kinnte bezeichnet 
werden.” 

The death of King Frederick William III shocked the patriotic 
Raumer profoundly. His letter of June 8, 1840 (LN, 185-187), 
bears sincere testimony to this. But the letter ends with a note of 
hope: 

Der Himmel hat den Preussen eine zweihundertjahrige Geschichte ge- 
génnt, giinstiger als sehr vielen Vélkern; gebe er auch das dritte Jahr- 
hundert! Jedesmal nach der ominésen Zahl 40 kam der gréssere Herrscher; 


ob auch diesmal? Gott gebe es! 
Poetische, angeblich geniale Kénige satteln manchmal rasch um und 
bleiben hinter denen zuriick, welche mit einfachem, gesundem Men- 


schenverstande ihre Pflicht erfiillen. 


Less than two months later it occurred to Tieck to approach the 
new ruler, Frederick William IV, for though he was now at least 
prosperous, if not entirely happy, in Dresden, he had never fore- 
sworn his loyalty as a Prussian nor his affection for Berlin, the 
city of his birth. So he hit upon the idea of presenting the king 
with a copy of his new novel Vittoria Accorombona and accom- 
panying it with a cordial note. Try as he would, however, he could 
not phrase the note quite to his own satisfaction. Finally he turned 
to Raumer for help, and on August 1 the latter wrote the note 
himself and sent it to Tieck for his approval and transcription. 
In this form Raumer publishes it (LN, 188-189). But it happens 
that the copy in Tieck’s hand—the form in which it reached the 
king—has also been preserved. It was found in the Prussian 
archives and published by L. H. Fischer.” A comparison of the 
two versions shows that Tieck actually copied Raumer’s draft 


Aus Berlins Vergangenheit (Berlin, 1891), pp. 108-9. 
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verbatim, adding only a brief introductory paragraph and a single 
unimportant word. The king’s reply, published also by Fischer, 
was prompt and cordial and paved the way for Tieck’s happy 
removal to Berlin, pursuant to the king’s offer. But neither 
Fischer nor any other writer on Tieck seems aware of the part 
played by the faithful Raumer in this transaction! 

We have noted cases of self-depreciation on Tieck’s part. The 
letter to Raumer of December 6, 1822 (LB, 140-142), contains 
another striking passage of that kind: 


Kennten Sie alle meine Schwichen und Mingel, die grossen Liicken in 
meiner Kenntnis, hauptsichlich aber jene kleinliche Hypochondrie, die 
mir oft Mut zu Leben und Arbeit nimmt, so wiirden Sie mich weit geringer 
anschlagen. Und mein Arbeiten! Mein Bestreben mag ein nicht unléb- 
liches gewesen sein; aber wie Weniges und wie Geringes ist geschehen und 
ausgefiihrt gegen das, was meine jugendliche Phantasie von meinen 
Fahigkeiten erwartete. Und warum ist so vieles und vielleicht das Beste 
unterblieben? Wiaren es grosse, eigentliche Schicksale, so kénnte ich doch 
beruhigter sein: nein, Launen, Verwéhnungen, Aufschieben, Trigheit, 
Lust am Lesen, Schwelgen im Gzist, Ubermut im Projektieren, Spielen 
mit dem Leben, und hauptsichlich jener veraichtliche Kleinmut, von dem 
Sie gar keine Vorstellung haben, der mich immer wieder dahin bringt, 
mich und mein Leben auf Zeiten so platt hinfallen zu lassen. 


The mood in which Tieck must have been when he wrote these 
words was not uncommon to him. It had attacked and well-nigh 
overcome him very often, especially during the early years of the 
century, when he was approaching the age of thirty. While this 
should not be disregarded in any estimation of his character and 
type of mind, yet it is a mistake to attempt, as Regener does,'® 
to explain the man and some of his works from this point of view. 
It is simply an excrescence of his nervous, demonic nature— 
a trait however which his detractors of all times have consistently 
overemphasized, paving the way for the many persistent false 
appraisals of the man and his writings. 

One further example should not be overlooked. Speaking on 
June 6, 1830 (LB, 316-317), of Raumer’s good-natured tolerance 
of his friends, Tieck remarks: 

Sehe ich diese Milde gegen Befreundete und Bekannte bei Ihnen, so 
muss ich mir ja sagen, dass Sie auch mir zu viel Gutes zuschreiben, der 
ich mehr, der ich Ihr wahrer Freund bin. Wie viel schlechter ich! Immer 
misstrauischer, harter, krittelnder gegen meine Freunde! Oft wohl das 


‘8 Tieck-Studien, Wilmersdorf-Berlin, 1903. 
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Unmiégliche verlangend. Daran tun Sie mir unrecht, wenn Sie mir 
glauben, ich sei parteiisch fiir Sie. Goethe sagte mir so oft ein grosses 
Wort: Nur wer mich liebt, soll mich tadeln. So halte ich es mit Goethe, 
Solger und Ihnen, und das hat Steffens so an mir missverstanden. 


But Tieck was by no means a pessimist, as an undated letter to 
Raumer (LB, 325-327) proves. It is quoted extensively by Képke 
(II, 141). 

A thought uttered by Raumer on March 4, 1831 (LB, 329-330), 
that each friend has his own function in our lives, was echoed 
later by Tieck when consoling Raumer on the death of his sister. 
The passage occurs in Tieck’s letter of August 5, 1832 (LN, 148- 
149), and is reprinted only in part by Képke (II, 138). As an 
expression of Tieck’s innate dualism it is worth quoting in extenso. 


Ist es nicht die Seligkeit der wahren Freundschaft, dass wir von jedem 
echten Freunde auf eine ganz eigene andere Art geliebt werden, wie wir 
jedem denn auch mit einer eigentiimlichen Liebe entgegenkommen! 
Durch der Freunde individuelle Gestalt, Schwichen und Tugenden, 
Talente und Vorurteile entwickelt sich eine eigene Gestaltung der Liebe, 
ein Gedicht, oder wie soll ich es nennen, welches jenes Allgemeine, Un- 
bestimmte unseres menschlichen Wohlwollens oder jener schwirmenden 
Liebe, die Blumen und Stauden, Felsen und Sterne umarmen michte, 
in ein seliges Gefiihl von Vertrauen, Kraft, Mitteilung, Glauben und 
Zartlichkeit verwandelt, dem sich so siiss Humor, Albernheit, Scherz 
und zuweilen Streit beigesellt; dass wir fiihlen, in unsern Freunden wird 
oft unser Leben (neben Vaterland, Beruf, Studien) zum Leben. So habe 
ich es erfahren. Wie hatte z.B. Wilhelm Schlegel die Liebe brauchen 
kénnen, mit welcher ich Novalis zugetan war? Wackenroder hitte mit 
Solgerschen Geistesergiissen nichts anzufangen gewusst, und Solger hitte 
sich gewiss zuriickgezogen, wire ihm eine Freundschaft wie zu Wacken- 
roder in mir entgegengetreten. Sie und Solger sind sich verwandt, und 
doch lebe ich verschieden mit beiden. Manches, was ich schon éfter mit 
Ihnen durchgesprochen habe, hitte ich Solger nicht, wenigstens so nicht 
sagen kiénnen. Liebte ich ihn darum weniger? Diese notwendige, fast 
kunstmassige Verschiedenheit des Betragens wird von den Menschen zu 
wenig beachtet. Je mehr wahre Freunde der Mensch hat, je reicher 
gestaltet und erwickelt er sich. Nur der selbst reiche Mensch kann auch 
viele reich begabte Freunde haben. 


In his letter of February 12, 1837 (LN, 173), written soon after 
his wife’s death, Tieck looks back over his whole life. He had 
known his wife, he says, since 1789. 


Wieviel seitdem erlebt, erfahren, geduldet, gelernt, gefreut. Und doch 
ist mir jene ferne Zeit wie ein Gestern. Ich weiss es gar nicht anzufangen, 
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um in diesem Sinne alt zu werden. Nun sind es siebzehn Jahre, dass 
Solger starb—und ich rede ihn in Gedanken noch manchmal wie einen 
Lebenden an: wie gestern, als Wackenroder starb—das sind nun bald 38 
{read 39] Jahre. Ich verstehe andere alte Manner nicht, wenn ich hére: 
ja, das war damals! vor vielen, vielen Jahren! Was man erlebt, wahrhaft 
erlebt, ist ja ein fiir immer Gegenwirtiges, kann gar nicht verloren gehen, 
wird ja mit meiner Seele eins! So jede Uberzeugung, Anschauung, Er- 
fahrung, Vision und Idee. Und dennoch ist mein Leben ein fortsummender 
Traum, wie das der meisten Menschen. Dies scheint Widerspruch und 
ist es doch nicht. 


He confesses that his friend Toll, who died 47 years before, still 
lives so vividly in his recollection that he would hardly be surprised 
to meet him at the next corner. Further: 


Kann ich mir ableugnen, dass ich dieselbe Freude an Poesie, Kunst, 
Malerei, Geschichte—und selbst an Albernheiten und Kindereien habe 
als in meiner Jugend. Als Jiingling war ich iibermiitiger, aber in vielen 
Stunden auch altkliiger als jetzt: es gab selbst Stunden trostloser Leere, 
die ich seit meinem 30. Jahre niemals wieder erlebt habe. Aber ich habe 
auch friih eingeseher, dass die tiefsten Schmerzen zum notwendigen 
Einschlag unseres Lebens gehiéren. 


With the year 1841 the correspondence of Tieck and Raumer 
ends, due no doubt to Tieck’s long visit to Potsdam in 1841 and 
his removal to Berlin later in 1842, where he had the advantage 
of frequent meetings with Raumer. During Tieck’s declining years 
their friendship thus became even closer than before (Képke, IT, 
137). And when Tieck died on April 28, 1853, Raumer was among 
the most active in arranging the obsequies. The following letter, 
in the possession of the present writer, and apparently hitherto 
unpublished, shows Rauch, the sculptor, addressing Raumer for 
information with regard to the preparation of Tieck’s tombstone 
in the Dreifaltigkeitskirchhof in Berlin, and Raumer in turn 
approaching the publisher Georg Ernst Reimer for the same 
purpose—all three equally solicitous for the perpetuation of a 
friend’s memory. The letter runs as follows: 


{In Rauch’s Hand] 
Ich hoffte gestern Abend bei Uberbringung der mir zugesandten Papiere 
Tiecks Denkmal betreffend, zugleich Sie, verehrtester Freund, zu bitten, 
von der Familie des seel. Professor Buttmann’® zu erfahren, ob in deren 


19 The reference is to Philipp Buttmann (1764-1829), a classical philologist, 
whose tombstone, by Friedrich Tieck, is in the Dorotheenstadt cemetery, Berlin. 
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Hianden sich noch das Modell Friedr. Tiecks®° des am Grabmal desselben 
befindlichen Basreliefs™ befinde, oder auch wohl Kenntniss eines anderen 
von der Familie zu erlangen sey?—Es stellt sich naimlich heraus, dass 
ausser der Biiste und verzierten Konsole, gemeintes Basrelief mit einem 
Inschriftsraum, von den tibersichtlichen Mitteln in Carraraer Marmor 
ausgefiihrt werden kénnte. 

Der G. Dir. Herr von Alfers ausserte sich zwar beifallig tiber diese 
Angabe u. diese Aufstellung. Wiirde aber erst mit dem Baumeister iiber 
die allgemeine Anordnung der Museumshalle u. Wand Riicksprache zu 
nehmen seyn. Woriiber Sie denselben auch wohl noch sprechen wiirden 
etc. 

Bald hoffe ich Ihnen die bestimmten Kosten aller Grab- u. der in der 
Mus. halle aufzustellenden Marmore definitiv anzugeben die Ehre haben, 
wenn ich die Nachricht iiber das Basrelief-Modell haben werde. 


Hochachtungsvoll, 
Ihr ergebenster Freund 
Rauch. 
Berlin, 
23. Nov. 54. 


{In Raumer’s Hand] 
H. Buchhandler Reimer, Berlin. 
Kénnen Sie die umstehende Frage giitigst beantworten, oder mir angeben, 
wo Auskunft zu erhalten sey? 
F. v. Raumer. 


[In Reimer’s Hand] 

Mir selbst ist dariiber nichts bekannt, ich habe aber eben mit dem 
gerade anwesenden Dr. Géschen, Schwager vom [illegible word—Theo- 
logen (?)] Buttmann™ verabredet,dass er Erkundigung danach einzieht, 
die ich dann nicht verfehlen werde mitzutheilen. 

G. Reimer. 
B. 22/11.54. 


In conclusion I quote the following final appraisal of Tieck 
written by Raumer about 1869, sixteen years after Tieck’s death: 


Ich habe Képkes Leben Tiecks wieder gelesen. Es hat 50 Jahre meines 
eigenen Lebens vor mir voriibergefiihrt und mich aufs lebhafteste erregt. 
Um Tieck (den iiberreichen Mittelpunkt des ganzen) scharten sich in 
Dresden ausgezeichnete Manner und Frauen, eine wahre Musterkarte 
der mannigfachsten Richtungen und Entwickelungen. Alle Arten von 
Gedanken und Empfindungen kamen zur Sprache, und wer es verstand, 


20 Christian Friedrich Tieck (1776-1851), the younger brother of Ludwig, was 
a prominent scu'ptor and adherent of Rauch’s school. 

% There is a note in the left margin in Raumer’s hand: NB. 

® This probably refers to one of Philipp Buttmann’s sons. 
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den edlen Erzen Funken zu entlocken, dem ward Licht und Leben reich- 
lich zu Teil. Diesem Paradiese der Freuden und Geniisse gegeniiber 
erdffnete sich aber auch (dem Vertrauen Geniessenden) eine Reihe der 
bittersten Schmerzen, und diese Dissonanzen erténten nicht schwacher 
als die Konsonanzen. Wiahrend dieser Wogen von Freude und Schmerz 
blieb unverindert Tiecks herzliche und treue Freundschaft. Fiir alle 
meine literarischen Bestrebungen zeigte er die héchste Teilnahme, und 
weit entfernt, mich einzuschiichtern oder zu verhiatscheln, belehrte und 
stirkte mich der gelehrte und Asthetische Kritiker in meinem Berufe 
(LN, Il, 285). 


Though neither Tieck nor Raumer was a critic of the first rank, 
yet in the main they showed themselves at least consistent in 
their views and critical standards. That they influenced each other 
is apparent. Raumer aroused Tieck’s dormant interest in history, 
politics and current events and aided him in developing into a 
historical novelist. He strengthened Tieck’s desire to leave Dres- 
den for Berlin after 23 years’ residence in the Saxon capital. 
Tieck inspired Raumer with a love for literature and the theatre, 
but especially for Shakespeare. He awakened in him a penchant 
for literary finesse and Romantic adornment, which helped to keep 
the Romantic attitude toward history alive in Germany through- 
out the first half of the nineteenth century and to make Raumer’s 
works popular in their day. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL 

University of Cincinnati 
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